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significance,  so  long  as  both  sides  considered  themselves 
bound  by  the  constitution,  and  tried  to  implement  it  instead 
of  raising  the  ideological  conflict. 

The  Duma's  address,  work  of  the  Cadets,  and  the  debates 
which  preceded  its  adoption,  clearly  revealed  the  Duma's  uncon¬ 
stitutional  attitude.  By  claiming  to  be  the  sole  legislative 
authority  and  spokesman  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  thus  above 
the  law,  the  Duma  placed  itself  in  a  false  position,  went  beyond 
the  scope  of  its  competence,  and  proved  unable  to  fulfil  its 
pretentious  promises.  The  Duma's  insistence  on  unanimity,  its 
refusal  to  undertake  vital  work  until  the  constitution  was 
changed,  or  to  examine  any  projects  but  its  own,  all  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  fruitlessness  of  its  efforts. 

The  session  of  May  13th  marked  the  irrevocable  parting  of 
the  ways  between  the  Duma  and  the  government.  Miliukov  asserted 
that  it  was  a  great  victory,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  death  blow 
to  the  Duma.  The  latter  could  not  retract  its  demand  for  the 
ministry's  resignation,  while  any  attempts  at  collaboration  with 
the  government  would  have  resulted  in  an  inevitable  clash  be¬ 
tween  the  Cadets  and  the  Trudoviki,  and  would  have  ended  the 
common  front  of  the  "opposition". 

In  its  seventy- three  days  of  existence  the  Duma  succeeded 
in  passing  only  one  minor  bill.  The  Duma's  work  was  handicapped 
by  the  legislative  procedure  which  it  adopted  as  well  as  by  its 
use  of  the  right  of  enquiry.  Had  it  been  used  wisely,  the  right 
of  enquiry,  might  have  opened  the  way  for  parliamentarism. 
Instead,  the  three  hundred  enquiries  turned  out  to  be  a  record 
waste  of  time. 

The  Duma's  actions  compromised  the  constitution,  estranged 


its  supporters  and  gave  no  guidance  to  the  country,  while  the 
revolutionary  fervour  grew.  Thinking  people  realized  that 
dissolution  was  imperative  if  the  constitution  was  to  survive. 
When  Stolypin's  last  minute  efforts  to  form  a  coalition  ministry 
failed,  the  Duma  was  dissolved.  The  uprising  with  which  the 
Duma  threatened  the  government  did  not  materialize  and  the 
Viborg  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Thus,  in  spite  of  its  bril¬ 
liant  promise,  the  First  Duma  failed  in  its  historic  task  of 
M erecting  a  bridge  between  the  old  and  the  new”  and  disappeared 
from  Russian  political  life. 
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PREFACE 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  FIRST  DUMA 

The  defects  of  the  Emancipation  Act  and  the  progressive 
impoverishment  of  the  Russian  peasant,  kept  the  agrarian  popula 
tion  in  almost  constant  ferment.  Even  in  the  most  fertile 
sections  of  the  country,  the  peasants  were  barely  able  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  time  of  plenty,  but  when  crops  failed  they  suffered 
hunger  and  destitution.  The  famines  of  1892  and  1897-8,  ag¬ 
gravated  by  government  collection  of  taxes  and  redemption  dues 
from  reserves,  showed  how  bankrupt  the  agrarian  system  had  be¬ 
come.  Widespread  disturbances  were  the  order  of  the  day  from 
1902  to  1905,  in  all  agricultural  areas. 

Labor  was  no  better  off.  The  rapid  industrialization  of 
the  1890 fs  came  to  an  end  with  the  completion  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  and  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  severe  un¬ 
employment  was  prevalent. 

The  conservative  policy  of  the  government  took  no  account 
of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  nation,  giving  rise  to  a  strong 
revolutionary  opposition.  There  were  frequent  political  dem¬ 
onstrations,  particularly  among  students,  strikes  and  riots 
among  factory  workers,  and  unrest  in  the  armed  forces.  The 
growing  public  protest  was  silenced  by  harsh  reprisals  against 
the  zemstvas,  the  press,  and  the  universities. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  sparked  the  agrar¬ 
ian,  labor,  and  general  discontent.  The  war  was  unpopular 
from  the  start,  and  the  negligence  and  incompetence  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  military  reverses,  swelled  the  tide  of  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  government,  until  the  authorities  were 
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unable  to  cope  with  it*  A  change  was  imperative;  the  corrupt, 
inefficient  bureaucracy  had  to  go.  The  clamor  for  a  constitu¬ 
tion  was  not  to  be  denied. 

The  Social- Revolutionary  party,  concerned  with  the  agrar¬ 
ian  question  and  political  terror,  carried  on  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  of  propaganda.  Revolutionary  literature  was  smuggled  in 
from  abroad,  and  secret  printing  presses  turned  out  thousands 
of  propaganda  leaflets,  which  were  distributed  among  workers, 
students,  and  liberal  individuals.  The  assassination  of  Pleve, 
Minister  for  Internal  Affairs,  was  carried  out  by  the  Social- 
Revolutionary  party  as  part  of  its  program.  In  the  fall  of 
1904,  street  demonstrations  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  were 
dispersed  ruthlessly  by  police  and  Cossacks. 

The  Union  of  Zemstvas,  meeting  in  Moscow,  in  November,  1904, 
asked  for  freedom  of  the  press,  civil  rights,  local  self- 
government,  and  a  national  legislative  assembly.  The  govern¬ 
ment  ignored  this  request,  and  the  zemstvas  were  told  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  stay  out  of  politics. 

The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  was  a  blow  to  the  government’s 
prestige,  had  disastrous  internal  consequences,  and  precipitated 
the  revolution.  The  Putilov  strike  and  the  Winter  Palace  in¬ 
cident,  (Bloody  Sunday)  outraged  European  and  Russian  opinion 
and  resulted  in  a  wave  of  strikes,  demonstrations  and  protest 
meetings  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Rail¬ 
ways  and  communications  were  completely  tied  up.  The  emperor 
was  urged  to  rally  loyal  elements  of  the  public,  by  concessions, 
before  it  was  too  late,  but  the  March  Manifesto  reiterated  the 
Tsar’s  determination  to  maintain  the  autocracy.  However, 
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the  ministry  was  ordered  to  accept  suggestions  from  public 
organizations,  and  a  measure  of  reforms  was  promised. 

News  of  the  annihilation  of  the  fleet  added  to  public  in¬ 
dignation  and  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  against  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  administration.  Resentment  against  existing  conditions 
found  expression  in  violence  and  lawlessness.  Concessions  were 
necessary  to  restore  law  and  order.  The  country  demanded  an 
end  to  the  war  and  a  constitution.  A  joint  conference  of  the 
Zemstva  and  Town  Councils  culminated  in  a  deputation  (Prince 
Trubetskoy)  sent  to  the  emperor,  who  promised  to  grant  a 
national  assembly. 

In  August,  a  decree  was  issued,  instituting  the  Bulygin 
Duma,  consultative  only;  elections  were  to  be  in  four  stages, 
with  strictly  limited  franchise.  Meanwhile,  negotiations  with 
Japan  ended,  permitting  concentration  on  internal  affairs. 

Unrest  and  disorders  continued  throughout  the  country. 

The  Potemkin  with  its  mutinous  sailors,  terrorized  the  Black 
Sea.  Universities  became  hotbeds  of  discontent.  Peasants, 
stirred  by  the  Social-Revolutionary  slogan  "all  land  for 
peasants",  ransacked  estates.  Poland,  the  Baltic,  Siberia,  and 
the  South,  were  in  a  turmoil.  Arrest  of  the  railway  union 
leaders  led  to  a  rail  strike  which  soon  became  a  general  strike. 
The  socialist  parties  established  a  Soviet  in  St.  Petersburg, 
on  October  27th.  "When  it  took  over  leadership  of  the  Union 
of  Unions,  Miliukov  organized  zemstvo  liberals  and  moderate 
professionals  into  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party,  the 
"Cadets" . 

Under  pressure  of  circumstances  and  following  the  advice 
of  Witte,  the  emperor  proclaimed  the  October  Manifesto, 
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granting  the  nation,  "unshakable  foundations  of  civic  liberty, 
freedom  from  arrest  without  cause,  freedom  of  conscience, 
speech,  assembly,  and  association."  The  government  also  agreed 
to  the  election  of  500  representatives,  (property  franchise)  to 
a  Duma  with  legislative  powers,  no  law  to  be  passed  without  its 
approval.  The  Tsar  was  not  a  reformer.  He  did  not  want  to  grant 
a  constitution,  and  did  so  contrary  to  his  wishes,  in  the  hope 
of  restoring  order,  but  strikes,  riots  and  mutinies  continued. 

The  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  was  followed  by  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  the  government  promises  were  a  long  way  from  self- 
government.  Press  attacks,  petitions  from  liberal  organizations, 
strikes,  and  agrarian  disorders,  all  were  proof  of  the  discontent 
in  the  land,  threatening  the  foundations  of  the  existing  order. 
Mass  meetings  became  the  order  of  the  day,  some  of  them  drawing 
50,000  persons,  and  ranging  from  Kiev  to  Tiflis  and  Riga. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  October  Manifesto,  there 
began  widespread  pogroms  -  attacks  on  Jews,  workers,  students, 
and  the  intellegentsia,  by  "patriotic"  mobs.  Police  and  armed 
forces  often  stood  by  while  atrocities  were  perpetrated.  In 
November  a  series  of  arrests  of  leaders  took  place,  among  them 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Peasant  Union.  Martial  law  was 
declared  in  St.  Petersburg  and  leading  members  of  the  Soviet 

were  arrested.  The  socialist  parties  issued  a  call  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  strike,  preliminary  to  armed  insurrection.  It  failed  in 
St.  Petersburg,  but  open  conflict  broke  out  in  Moscow. 

Zenzinov  gives  us  a  vivid,  if  somewhat  biased,  account  of 
the  ten  days  during  which  a  handful  of  revolutionaries  took 
on  the  armed  might  of  the  state.  All  activity  in  the  city  was 
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at  a  standstill;  enthusiastic  meetings  called  for  an  armed 
uprising;  barricades  appeared  on  Moscow's  streets,  blocking 
all  main  thoroughfares;  all  appeals  to  the  emperor  and  Witte 
for  reinforcements  were  unheeded  because  St.  Petersburg  was  in 
the  same  situation.  The  revolutionaries  were  amazed  at  their 
fabulous  success.  Moscow,  the  heart  of  autocratic  Russia,  was 
dotted  with  barricades,  held  against  the  regular  army  for  more 
than  a  week.  The  city  was  beginning  to  show  scars  of  battle; 
smashed  windows,  bullet-pocked  walls,  and  broken  water-mains. 
Finally  troop  reinforcements  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg,  and 
four  dajrs  later  all  opposition  to  the  government  was  crushed. 

Punitive  measures  were  carried  out  by  the  government 
everywhere.  Public  opinion  was  now  against  the  revolutionaries, 
and  the  authorities  ruthlessly  suppressed  any  further  evidence 
of  revolt.  Whole  villages  were  burned  and  peasants  reduced  to 
obedience.  In  this  atmosphere  the  elections  to  the  First  State 
Duma  were  carried  on. 

The  extremists  of  the  Right  and  the  Left  were  discredited, 
and  the  Cadets,  led  by  Muromtsev,  emerged  as  the  largest  party, 
electing  179  members.  Labor,  led  by  Aladin  elected  90.  A 
few  Social-Revolutionaries  were  elected,  while  the  Social- 
Democrats  boycotted  the  elections. 

During  the  early  months  of  1906,  the  government  bolstered 
its  barriers  against  Duma  encroachment.  The  concessions  of 
the  October  Manifesto  were  restated  in  precise  form,  ana  the 
Fundamental  Laws,  or  others  derived  from  them,  were  declared  to 
be  beyond  the  Duma's  competence.  The  Duma's  initiative  was  also 
limited  in  matters  of  finance,  and  the  army  and  navy  were 
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declared  to  be  prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  The  Upper  Chamber, 
reinforced,  was  to  have  the  same  legislative  rights  as  the 
Duma.  Witte,  was  replaced  by  G-oremykin,  a  tool  of  the  Tsar, 
as  prime  minister. 

When  the  Duma  met  on  May  10th,  1906,  Muromtsev,  leader  of 
the  Cadets,  was  chosen  as  chairman,  and  the  direction  of  pol¬ 
icy  was  largely,  in  the  hands  of  the  Cadets.  This  group  was 
the  best  informed  on  constitutional  matters,  and  it  was  hoped 
by  many,  that  the  solution  of  the  country’s  ills  was  at  hand. 
However,  these  hopes  were  not  realized.  The  parties  in  the 
Duma  were  split,  and  matters  of  policy  and  procedure  aroused 
much  bickering  and  antagonism.  While  engaging  in  conflict 
with  the  established  authority,  the  deputies  had  to  guard  against 
becoming  engulfed  in  the  revolutionary  storm. 

Transforming  vast,  autocratic  Russia  into  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  was  easy  on  paper.  Putting  this  into  practice  was 
infinitely  more  difficult.  It  was  necessary  to  ’’erect  a 
bridge  between  the  old  Russia  and  the  new,”  but  the  Cadets 
considered  themselves  not  as  a  bridge  between  the  nation  and 
the  established  authority,  but  as  the  nation  itself.  Violent 
exception  was  taken  to  terminology:  ” constitution” ,  ’’autocrat” 
and  others.  Clash  of  ideologies  widened  the  gulf  between  the 
Tsar  and  the  deputies  who  preached  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  The  very  existence  of  a  constitution  would  have 
served  to  strengthen  it.  Time  was  on  its  side.  Discretion 
counselled  postponement  of  ideological  conflicts  until  polit¬ 
ical  circumstances  were  more  favourable.  However,  the  Duma 
was  determined  to  force  the  issue,  with  disastrous  consequences. 
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V.  A.  MAK IAKOV 

Maklakov  was  brought  up  in  a  refined,  cultured  environment . 

His  mother  came  from  the  well-to-do  landowning  class,  while  his 
father  was  a  member  of  the  intelligentsia .  He  received  a  classical 
education  in  secondary  school,  excelling  in  ancient  languages. 

At  the  university  he  enrolled  in  the  faculty  of  natural  sciences. 

In  1889,  Maklakov,  who  was  then  in  his  early  twenties,  ac¬ 
companied  his  father  to  the  Paris  International  Exposition.  The 
trip  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  young  man.  It  was  the 
centennial  of  the  French  Revolution  and  its  achievements  were 
evaluated  by  the  press  and  the  public.  It  was  asserted  that  the 
revolution  began  as  a  liberal  movement  and  the  accomplishments 
of  the  revolution  were  rooted  in  old  traditions.  The  same  re¬ 
sults  might  have  been  achieved  gradually,  by  constitutional  au¬ 
thority,  thus  averting  revolution.  ”11  n8y  a  qu8un  moyen 
d!arreter  une  revolution.  C*est  de  la  faire.”  Maklakov  was 
greatly  influenced  by  this  interpretation  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  Mirabeau  became  his  hero. 

While  in  Paris,  Maklakov  came  in  contact  with  the  General 
Association  of  Paris  Students  and  was  enchanted  by  the  freedom 
of  French  student  life.  On  his  return  to  Russia,  he  produced 
his  first  literary  effort,  an  article  on  the  Paris  student 
association,  published  in  Russian  News. 

In  1890  widespread  student  disorders  occurred,  and  many 
students  were  arrested,  Maklakov  among  them.  He  was  soon  re¬ 
leased  but  was  expelled  from  school.  He  went  abroad  and  briefly 
visited  Switzerland  and  France.  On  his  return  to  Russia  he  re¬ 
ceived  word  from  the  Ministries  of  Internal  Affairs  and  Education, 
that  he  was  barred  from  university  for  political  activity.  He 
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later  discovered  that  this  was  a  common  practice,  regardless 
of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  to  impress  on  all  the  watchfulness 
of  the  government.  Thanks  to  his  father’s  connections,  Maklakov 
was  reinstated  and  enrolled  in  the  history  department  in  1891. 

He  stayed  out  of  student  entanglements  and  came  in  contact 
with  liberal  elements  of  society  in  the  circle  "Beseda”,  a  zem¬ 
stvo  group  which  advocated  the  introduction  of  a  constitutional 
order.  Maklakov  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Liubenkov,  Tol¬ 
stoy,  Kliuehevsky  and  Vinogradov.  He  now  became  interested  in 
a  legal  career,  and  by  studying  extramurally  he  graduated  in 
law  in  1896.  By  participating  in  some  of  the  noted  trials  of 
the  period  he  made  quite  a  name  for  himself. 

Maklakov  rejected  the  revolutionary  trend  and  joined  the 
Cadet  party  in  1905*  He  became  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
and  participated  actively  in  the  1905  elections,  although  he 
was  not  a  candidate.  His  differences  with  the  party  arose  when 
the  First  Duma  rejected  agreement  with  the  government  and  de¬ 
manded  its  capitulation.  Although  Maklakov  frequently  opposed 
the  party,  he  abstained  from  criticising  it  in  the  press  or 
from  the  public  tribune. 

When  the  former  deputies  were  barred  from  reelection  to 
the  Second  Duma,  Maklakov  was  nominated  and  elected  as  a  Cadet 
candidate.  He  remained  in  the  Duma  until  191?.  When  the  rev¬ 
olution  broke  out  he  emigrated  to  Paris  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  1943. 

Among  his  works  are,  G-overnment  and  Society.  The  First  State 
Duma.  The  Second  State  Duma,  and  his  autobiography,  From  the 
Recollections .  published  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  1954. 
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INTHODUCT  ION 

This  hook  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  preceding  one, 
Government  and  Society  in  the  Period  of  the  Decline  of  Old 

Russia,  which  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  expla¬ 
natory  words  about  the  first  hook,  too. 

When  C o nt emp o r ary  Memo i r s  began  to  publish  my  Reminiscences 
in  1928,  I  did  not  know  myself  what  they  might  turn  out  to  be: 
autobiography,  journalism,  or  perhaps  an  attempt  at  ’’history"  • 
Individual  chapters,  depending  on  the  subject,  varied  in  char¬ 
acter.  Later,  when  I  organized  them  into  a  book  which  ref¬ 
lected  my  understanding  of  politics,  the  reaction  was  mixed. 

Many  of  my  opponents  from  the  right  and  the  left,  even  though 
they  did  not  agree  with  me,  understood  me,  and  their  attitude 
was  unbiased.  However,  the  most  categorical  criticism  was 
expressed  by  my  own  party  leader,  P.  IT.  Miliukov.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  refute  his  criticism,  which  is  quite  consistent. 

We  differ  on  too  many  issues.  But  I  shall  take  the  opportu¬ 
nity  a,t  least  to  remove  so  me  of  the  numerous  "misunderstandings" . 

P.  IT.  Miliukov  has  contended  that  my  book  is  "harmful", 
that  I  detest  the  "liberation  movement " ,  that  I  fight  against 
ideas  of  "liberalism",  and  thus,  apparently,  I  have  gone 
over  to  the  camp  of  former  ideological,  opponents.  Such  an 
evaluation  is  a  distortion  of  the  facts.  Ideas  of  liberalism 
are  actually  not  in  favour  now:  the  "strength  of  state 
authority"  is  defended  rather  than  the  "rights  of  man".  The 
basis  for  this  general  change  of  ideological  sympathies  lies 
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outside  the  Russian  past.  Liberal  ideas,  like  everything 
else,  had  a  reverse  side,  and  "dictatorships"  arose  where 
states  were  unable  to  overcome  the  weaknesses  inherent  in 
liberalism.  Nevertheless,  not  only  did  I  not  reject  these 
ideas,  but  I  claimed  that,  even  if  we  must  admit  that  the 
epoch  of  personal  freedom  has  come  to  an  end  and  the  time 
for  government  from  above  has  returned,  on  which  Mussolini, 
Hitler,  and  Stalin  are  agreed;  even  so,  there  was  no  ground 
in  twentieth  century  Russia  for  such  views.  Attacks  on  li¬ 
beralism,  as  such,  have  received,  their  justification  in  states 
where  personal  freedom  has  gone  the  limit  and  shown  its  ob¬ 
jectionable  side.  It  was  not  so  in  Russia,  and  no  wonder, 
since  it  was  a  backward  country.  Russia  still  needed  the  ex¬ 
periences  which  many  Westerners  already  found  disappointing, 
such  as  self- activity  of  the  individual,  defence  of  personal 
rights,  protection  of  the  individual  against  the  state. 

This  would  be  progress  for  Russia,  and  the  implementation  of 
these  ideas  did  not  present  the  difficulties  which  other 
European  states  faced  after  the  war.  Liberalism,  as  I  recog¬ 
nized  in  my  book,  had  a  good  chance  for  success  in  Russia 
since  it  fought  for  the  country* s  needs.  Where  then  is  my 
difference  with  liberalism? 

But  admitting  the  truth  of  ideas  does  not  mean  approval 
of  all  the  actions  of  their  adherents.  The  ideas  were  both 
correct  and  timely,  but  their  exponents  could  not  implement 
them.  To  accuse  those  who  criticize  their  actions  of  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  ideas  themselves  is  comparable  to  the  learned 
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man,  who,  in  criticism  of  himself,  saw  disrespect  for  knowledge 
Just  because  liberal  ideas  were  of  benefit  to  Russia,  and  the 
constitution  might  have  been  her  salvation,  it  was  permis¬ 
sible  to  ask  the  question:  why,  then,  did  those  whose  desti¬ 
ny  it  was  to  perform  this  task,  not  realize  it?  They  defen¬ 
ded  a  just  cause;  they  were  the  "brains  of  the  country"; 
according  to  their  conception,  they  were  pitted  against  a 
"regime,  rotten  and  condemned  to  destruction":  yet,  they 
were  vanquished.  Row  they  accused  the  victors,  just  as  the 
Austrian  High  Command  accused  Hapoleon  of  responsibility  for 
its  defeats  because  he  did  not  conduct  war  according  "to  rules" 
The  politician's  skill  is  evaluated  according  to  results,  not 
according  to  the  validity  of  political  "grammar".  If  the 
defenders  of  liberalism  admitted  they  made  errors,  why  was 
it  harmful  to  point  them  out? 

This  problem  of  our  "errors"  did  confront  me  when  I 
thought  of  the  past.  I  am  prepared  to  agree  that  in  actual 
war-time  it  is  not  permissible  to  criticize  either  the  army 
or  the  le adders  since  faith  in  them  must  not  be  undermined. 

This  is  an  accepted  deception  to  which  all  submit  in  time  of 
war.  Armies  are  always  unconquerable;  commanders,  until  they 
are  removed,  are  infallible;  defeats  are  reported  as  victo¬ 
rious  "retreats  to  previously  prepared  positions".  The  same 
thing  took  place  in  "politics".  How  many  times  after  the 
customary  Cadet  blunders  in  the  Duma  did  the  party  journal- 
lists  reproach  us  for  showing  no  concern  for  them?  How 
could  they  praise  such  blunders?  Yet,  praise  them  they  did. 
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But  now  circumstances  are  different.  We  are  not  at  war;  there 
are  no  more  leaders ;  and  the  halo  of  infallibility  is  no 
longer  of  any  use.  The  chance  we  missed  will  not  return, 
and  our  work  will  be  completed  by  others.  We  have  become  the 
"past".  Why  issue  ridiculous  old  "military  bulletins"  as  his¬ 
tory? 

Here  we  come  to  the  core  of  the  matter,  the  -source  of 
Miliukov’s  indignation.  He  contends  that  I  "made  the  Cadet 
party  the  chief  defendant",  and  "placed  on  him,  Miliukov,  the 
chief  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  this  party".  He  adds 
that  my  manner  was  aggressive  and  personal  and  so  on. 

Two  different  matters  are  confused  here.  In  the  first 
place  if  such  an  impression  of  him  personally  were  conveyed 
to  an  impartial  reader,  I  should  consider  it  a  matter  of  ut¬ 
most  regret.  I  do  object,  however,  to  the  way  he  presented 
the  case.  The  terms,  "defendant",  "guilty",  etc.  belong  to 
different  category;  you  can  "judge"  and  "condemn"  failure  of 
one’s  duty,  but  not  error  of  judgment  or  lack  of  skill.  I 
did  not  judge;  I  only  looked  for  reasons  and  consequences. 
Besides,  and  this  is  most  important,  I  did  not  once  hint 
that  I  consider  Miliukov  the  chief  culprit,  or  imply  that  he 
shoulder  our  joint  guilt.  Miliukov  introduced  this  personal 
matter  quite  unnecessarily. 

But  since  Miliukov  has  spoken  of  it,  I  cannot  fail  to 
reply.  This  is  an  obvious  misunderstanding.  1  could  not 
hold  Miliukov  chiefly  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
party  because,  even  though  he  was  its  leader,  he  was  the 
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kind  who  said  ”j_e  suis  leur  chef,  done  je  les  suis  /I  am  thei 
chief,  so  I  follow  them7*  There  are  people  who  are  real  lea¬ 
ders  and  they  require  certain  special  qualities  which  not 

1 

all  men  possess.  Miliukov  was  not  a  real  leader  of  this  type 
he  tried  to  influence  the  party  mood,  then  submitted  to  the 
majority  and,  having  submitted,  defended  its  tactics.  This 
was  regrettable,  for  he  had  superior  knowledge  and  talents, 
but  he  was  afraid  to  cut  himself  off  from  his  adherents  and 
retreated.  Some  people  consider  that  this  kind  of  conduct 

2 

is  the  essence  of  democracy;  but  here,  too,  lies  its  weakness 

For  even  the  party  majority  to  which  leaders  submit  is  often 

not  a  majority  of  the  party  but  only  of  its  official  represen 

tatives,  and  sometimes  of  a  small  select  circle  of  its  adhe- 

3 

rents.  “Star  Chambers”  do  not  exist  in  monarchies  alone. 

In  general,  groups  are  not  suitable  for  the  role  of  leaders, 
and  the  variety  of  their  composition  is  reflected  in  their 
decisions.  All  Miliukov fs  influence  was  used  in  reconciling 
the  internal  differences  of  this  group.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  I  could  not  hold  him  chiefly  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  party. 

If  I  refer  to  him  frequently,  it  is  not  because  he  led 
the  party  but  because  he  represented  it  most  vividly  in  its 
strength  and  in  its  shortcomings.  Miliukov  was  not  a  party 
leader,  but  its  standard-bearer.  Moreover,  as  a  journalist, 
he  wrote  in  its  defence  more  than  all  the  other  Cadets  put 
together.  His  articles  have  remained  to  this  day  a  living 
commentary  on  the  actions  of  the  party.  That  is  why  I  found 
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them  more  interesting  than  his  hooks,  and  so  incurred  his 
reproach  for  my  indifference*  While  speaking  of  what  I  con¬ 
sider  party  mistakes,  I  cannot  leave  out  of  consideration 

4 

his  articles,  to  which  I  shall  refer  again,  later. 

I  shall  add  one  final  word.  Miliukov  remained  true  to 
himself,  and  served  his  ideal  tirelessly  all  his  life;  he 
could  not  he  hrihed,  nor  frightened,  which  earned  him  the 
respect  of  those  who  disagreed  with  him*  Many  unjust  attacks 
against  him  arouse  my  indignation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  his  characteristics  as  a  politician  and  polemist, 
arouse  my  instinctive  protest,  not  against  him,  personally, 
hut  against  the  sort  of  “politics’1  they  illustrate;  he  has 
mistakenly  regarded  this  objection  as  a  “personal  matter”, 
which  it  is  not.  Quite  different  is  my  attitude  to  the  party. 
I  do  think  that,  even  though  it  aimed  at  introducing  a  con¬ 
stitutional  order  in  Russia,  its  unfortunate  “tactics”  were 
the  chief  reason  for  its  failure.  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  the  party,  generally,  hut  at  that  parti¬ 
cular  time,  the  Gadet  party  was  the  personification  of  almost 
all  the  educated  and  liberal  forces  in  society.  It  was  such 
an  influential  social  force  that  the  conduct  of  the  Rirst 
State  Duma  depended  on  it  and  its  mistakes  could  not  go  un¬ 
punished. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  Gadet  party  at  first 
made  no  pretensions  to  a  leading  role,  At  its  Constituent 
Assembly,  Miliukov  compared  it  to  those  “intellectual  wes¬ 
tern  groups  which  are  known  as  social  reformers”.  There  was 
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much  truth  in  this  and  it  predetermined  its  modest  role. 

Such  parties  are  small  in  numbers.  They  are  the  4lit,e,  the 
parties  of  the  "chosen  few",  sometimes  "generals  without  an 
army”.  They  are  far  from  being  the  leaders  of  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  a  backward,  and  therefore  generally  conser¬ 
vative,  population,  as  the  Russian  people  were,  the  Cadets 
were  the  advance  guard  intellectual  group,  few  in  number  and 
propagators  of  a  European  ideal  unfamiliar  to  Russia.  Such 
an  intellectual  group  could  have  ma.de  up  a  program  out  of 
the  latest  slogans  of  European  theoreticians  and  it  would  have 
been  oxuite  in  order  to  spread  them. 

But  events  imparted  a  different  character  to  the  Cadet 
party.  A  favorable  political  wind  blew  into  its  sails  and 
made  it  "the  people 1  s  party".  I  recall  its  swift  penetra¬ 
tion  by  elements  which,  not  only  could  not  understand  its 
program,  but  could  not  even  pronounce  its  name.  This  success 
caught  the  Cadets  unprepared.  If  they  did  think  of  changing 
their  name  to  one  more  comprehensible  to  the  people,  "the 
Party  of  Popular  Freedom" ,  they  did  not  think  of  adapting 
their  actions  to  their  new  role,  and  trying  to  understand 
their  electors.  They  did  not  have  to  reject  the  Cadet  ideal 
to  do  this.  It  could  remain  a  guiding  star.  But  the  tempo 
by  which  this  ideal  was  to  be  attained,  the  methods  or  tac¬ 
tics,  had  to  correspond,  not  to  the  stage  of  development  of 
the  intellectual  leaders,  but  to  the  level  of  those  for  whom 
the  party  acted.  The  country  chose  the  party  as  its  defender, 
but  it  did  not,  as  a  result,  itself  become  Cadet.  Miliukov 
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said  at  the  April  Assembly  that  "following  the  party  prog¬ 
ram  does  not  necessarily  mean  justifying  the  confidence  of 
the  electors".  These  wise  words  did  not  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  majority,  and  Miliukov  retreated.  Thus  having 
become  the  representatives  of  a  broad  popular  front  and 
spokesmen  of  the  will  of  the  people,  the  Cadets,  in  contra^ 
diction  to  this,  did  not  retreat  from  their  party Ts  intellec¬ 
tual,  factional  program  and  tactics. 

The  party  had  the  right  to  prefer  devotion  to  its  own 
radical  "program"  to  the  confidence  of  those  it  represented, 
but,  then,  it  had  to  be  consistent.  Having  chosen  such  a  path, 
the  party  could  not  pretend  to  govern  Russia  according  to  its 
will*  and  should  have  stepped  out  of  its  role  as  the  "party 
of  the  future"  and  waited  until  its  time  should  come.  The 
new  leaders  would  have  to  be  others  who  did  not  disdain  to 
come  down  to  the  level  of  the  preparedness  of  the  population. 
The  Cadet  leaders  could  have  no  illusions  about  the  countryfs 
measuring  up  to  their  level.  Therefore,  the  formation  of 
less  demanding  parties  was  as  useful  to  the  Cadets  as  is  the 
existence  of  "'the  radicals"  to  the  socialists  in  Rrance.  The 
Cadets  should  have  supported  these  more  moderate  constitu¬ 
tional  parties  which  had  common  interests  with  the  Cadets  in 
desiring  a  constitution  and  a  just  order.  But  the  Cadets  tried 
to  monopolize  "liberalism";  they  considered  that  they  alone 
were  the  liberal  party.  In  1905,  when  Witte  appealed,  not  to 
them,  but  to  the  zemstva,  the  Cadets  sent  him  only  their  own 
representatives,  which  was  typical  of  their  future  tactics. 
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They  attacked,  as  "react ionary" ,  parties  which  developed  on 
their  right,  even  though  such  experienced,  liberal  people  as 
Shipov,  Stakhovich,  Guchkov,  and  Geiden,  participated  in  them. 
In  the  elections  to  the  Eirst  Duma,  they  rejected  agreement 
with  such  parties  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  yet  the  Ca¬ 
dets  had  to  make  a  choice.  Either  they  must  observe  the  in¬ 
violability  of  their  Cadet  program  and  then  accept  the  fact 
that  they  were  a  "minority",  and  be  satisfied  with  urging 
on  others;  or  agree  to  represent  all  Russia,  and  then,  with¬ 
out  intellectual  snobbery,  organize  their  tactics  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  level,  underst anding,  and  preparedness  of  the 
masses  of  the  people.  But  the  Cadets,  as  was  their  custom, 
wanted  both  at  the  same  time. 

Of  course,  the  Cadets  were  truly  a  liberal  party,  but 
liberal  is  a  very  broad  term.  In  the  perpetual  antagonism 
existing  between  state  and  individual,  liberalism,  in  the 
first  place,  defended  the  rights  of  the  individual,  but  it 
did  not  sacrifice  the  state,  either.  The  question  of  where 
to  draw  the  line  along  which  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  a 
solution  is  not  a  question  of  doctrine,  but  of  fact;  there 
is  no  single  solution.  All  depends  on  the  circumstances,  time, 

and  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  culture  of  the  given  coun¬ 
try.  The  struggle  for  liberalism  never  ceased  in  Russia,; 
but  the  nature  of  liberal  goals,  and  the  form  of  the  struggle 
to  attain  them,  varied  greatly/  from,  time  to  time.  We  should 
know  what  they  were  in  1905-1906. 

It  was  an  exceptional  period.  The  autocracy,  which  had 
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long  given  Russia,  " enlightened  absolutism”,  oppressed  her, 
but  had  also  created  her.  At  one  time,  autocracy  was  the 
basis  of  the  unity  and  might  of  the  state.  These  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  price  of  restricted  social  rights,  inequality 
of  social  classes,  and  systematic  neglect  of  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples.  One  necessitated  the  other.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  the  epoch  of  Nicholas  I,  when  the  power  of  the  state 
was  at  its  apogee,  was  also  the  epoch  of  the  most  merciless 
oppression  of  society.  There  was  a  danger  that,  when  the 
force  holding  Russia,  together  from  within  should  disappear, 
the  country  would  disintegrate.  The  non-confidence  of  the 
masses  in  any  kind  of  authority,  the  rebellious  anger  of  the 
lower  strata  against  the  upper  classes,  and  the  indifference 
of  the  masses  to  the  unity  and  greatness  of  the  state,  and 
its  cultured  minority,  would  all  act  as  centrifugal  tendencies. 
The  chief  task  of  liberalism  became  the  transformation  of 
Russia  on  a  libera,!  basis,  without  permitting  the  triumph  of 
revolution. 

Was  this  possible?  The  attempt  at  a  liberal  transforma¬ 
tion  was  successful  in  the  1860 !s.  When  the  liberal  reforms 
were  first  introduced,  their  chief  exponents  felt  that  the 
autocracy  was  necessary  for  their  success.  Without  it,  p e a  - 
sant  reform  could  not  have  been  introduced  peacefully.  But 
forty  years  later  the  situation  had  changed.  Auto cr any  had 
not  justified  itself  during  this  period:  not  only  did  it 
fail  to  complete  the  reforms  it  started,  it  even  retreated. 
Leaders  of  the  1890’s  and  the  1900 *s  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that,  in  order  to  restore  Russia  to  the  path  of  the  un¬ 
finished  reforms,  it  was  necessary,  first,  to  destroy  the 
autocracy.  Gould  this  be  achieved  without  revolution? 

This  seemed  doubtful,  but  the  liberals  were  not  deterred 
by  this  danger.  They  allied  themselves  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  parties  against  the  autocracy.  Why  liberalism  de¬ 
cided  to  follow  this  path,  where  it  was  threatened  by  danger 
of  being  crushed  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  I  shall 
not  pause  to  consider.  Victors  are  not  to  be  judged,  and 
they  were  victorious.  The  monarchy  agreed  to  grant  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  a  liberal  transformation  of  Russia  became 
possible,  henceforth,  without  revolution.  However,  this 
could  no  longer  be  done  by  the  government,  alone;  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  society  was  required  as  well.  Thus,  agreement 
between  these  two  forces  became  the  concrete  task  of  libe¬ 
ralism  at  this  time,  and,  above  all,  of  the  party  which 
personified  almost  all  liberal  society. 

Its  success  in  this  task  would  have  me  ant  the  victory 
of  liberalism,  but  the  party  did  not  win.  Instead,  it 
pushed  Russia  with  increased  energy,  to  the  abyss  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  chaos.  Why  did  the  Cadets  fail? 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  war  pushed  Russia  into  re¬ 
volution.  But,  if  after  eight  years  (1906  -  1914)  of 
“constitution”,  Russia,  could  carry  on  a  war  for  three  whole 
years,  would  it  be  too  presumptuous  to  suppose  that,  had 
these  eight  years  been  different,  Russia  might  have  remained 
in  the  war  till  the  end?  While  collabor ating  with  society 
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in  constitutional  activity,  wholesome  elements  of  the 
government  might  have  grown  so  strong  that  they  could  have 
overcome  the  attacking  microbes  such  as  Rasputin ism,  that 
disintegrated  the  government  and  state.  The  war  would  then 
have  followed  a  different  course  and  might  have  ended  dif¬ 
ferently  too.  Of  course,  in  war-time,  society  fulfilled  its 
obligations,  but  by  that  time  it  was  too  late.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  mistakes  of  1905-1906  were  already  making 
themselves  felt,  consequences  so  numerous  and  profound  that 
their  scope  is  frightening  to  imagine. 

At  present,  belated  consolation  is  sought  in  the  thought 
that,  supposedly,  no  constitutional  order  could  have  been 
firmly  established  in  Russia,  anyway.  It  is  said  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  capable  of  only  two  extremes  -  “ silent  submission'1 
and  "merciless  and  senseless  revolt".  There  is  a  grain  of 
truth  in  this;  there  was  indeed,  such  danger.  Thai  is  why 
the  party  which  stood  for  the  constitution  had  to  struggle 
against  both  "submission"  and  "revolt".  It  was  not  a  hope¬ 
less  struggle.  Though  it  was  true  that  the  autocracy  did  not 
prepare  Russian  society  for  a  constitution  and  respect  for 
law  and  authority,  there  were  many  wholesome  elements  in  the 
country.  If  there  had  been  only  "rebels"  and  "yes-men",  there 
could  have  been  no  thought  of  constitution  at  all.  Rut  even 
without  mystic  faith  in  "ltdme  Slave"  /the  Russian  soul/, 
public  spirit,  and  communal  ties,  there  were  evidences  that 
the  Russian,  in  spheres  where  he  was  not  hindered  by  the 
government  and  where  he  was  master,  could  be  constructive  and 
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efficient,  Not  only  as  an  individual,  "but  also  in  social  groups 
he  had  many  potentialities  of  self-government,  and  this  has 
held  true  from  ancient  times  to  the  present. 

It  is  true  that  these  "doers11  did  not  rise  to  great 
heights,  or  concern  themselves  with  the  common  welfare,  de¬ 
fending  only  their  petty  interests.  That  is  why  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia  branded  them  with  the  contemptuous  name  of  "the  man 
in  the  street",  though  they  formed  the  basis  on  which  au¬ 
thority  and  government  rested.  The  fate  of  the  autocracy  was 
not  decided  by  the  banquet  campaigns  of  the  progressive  in¬ 
telligentsia,  but  by  these  ordinary  citizens,  who  lost  faith 
in  the  autocra.cy  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  incomprehensible  though  it  was  to  them.  The  people 
no  longer  regarded  the  intelligentsia  as  their  enemies,  and 
entrusted  the  defence  of  their  interests  to  the  intellectuals. 
Had  liberalism  taken  the  road  which  they  understood,  they 
could  have  become  its  staunch  supporters.  Because  they  op¬ 
posed  revolution,  disorders  and  destruction  of  government, 
they  backed  the  Cadet  party  in  the  elections.  The  party^s 
chief  strength  lay  in  the  support  of  the  peaceful  population; 
all  it  had  to  do  was  use  it  wisely. 

It  was  not  the  unpreparedness  of  the  population  for  a 
constitutional  order  that  became  the  obstacle  to  its  reali¬ 
zation,  but  rather  the  tactics  of  the  leaders  of  the  inte¬ 
lligentsia,  who  self-conf idently  pretended  they  were  repre¬ 
senting  the  whole  nation.  So  long  as  the  war  against  the 
autocracy  continued,  liberalism  could  travel  side  by  side 
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with  the  revolutionary  parties;  hut  when  the  constitution 
was  granted,  the  Duma  elected  and  the  Cadets  assumed  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Duma,  their  task  became  the  reconciliation  of 
liberalism  with  the  government  and  the  defence  of  Russia  from 
revolut ion. 

Agreement  between  the  traditional  authority  and  liberalism 
was  necessary  to  both  sides.  Without  the  collaboration  of  li¬ 
beral  society,  the  government  could  not  have  restored  order 
in  the  country,  and,  lacking  the  confidence  of  society,  it 
would  have  met  strenuous  opposition  even  in  attempting  to  in¬ 
troduce  liberal  reforms.  Then,  in  order  to  check  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  liberalism,  it  would  again  have  resorted  to  re¬ 
pressive  measures  and  returned  to  the  old  rut.  Therefore,  for 
the  elements  of  the  ruling  class,  who  understood  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  was  essential,  agreement  with  liberalism  was  a  most 
important  task.  On  October  18th,  1905,  Witte  summoned  Shipov 
to  try  to  reach  just  such  an  agreement. 

But  agreement  was  even  more  necessary  for  liberalism. 

The  monarchy  was  still  a  tremendous  force,  materially  and  mo¬ 
rally,  and  its  preservation  was  necessary  to  save  Russia  from 
the  disintegration  which  revolution  would  bring.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  safeguard  the  constitutional  monarchy  and  maintain 
its  prestige.  Even  in  1917,  when  the  monarchy  was  already 
discredited,  Miliukov  still  tried  to  persuade  Michael  to  accept 
the  throne  for  the  salvation  of  Russia:  to  go  to  the  front, 
and,  at  the  head  of  faithful  troops,  to  fight  against  revo¬ 
lutionary  St.  Petersburg.  This  advice  was  then  too  late. 
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But  why  was  agreement  with  the  government  rejected  in  1906, 
when  such  extraordinary  measures  were  not  needed;  when  agree¬ 
ment  could  easily  he  reached  in  principle?  Society  rejected 
it  because  it  did  not  stop  to  think  what  it  lost  by  doing  so: 
immediate  benefits  of  the  new  order  for  the  population,  li¬ 
beralism  freed  from  having  to  please  its  former  allies,  and 
the  const itutional  monarchy  as  a  final  form  of  government  rather 
than  a  bridge  to  revolution. 

Agreement  of  society  with  traditional  authority  did  not 
in  any  way  signify  capitulation  to  it.  Should  the  government 
have  taken  the  wrong  road,  society,  through  the  Duma,  could 
have  used  its  indisputable  right  to  oppose  such  a  course. 

But  if  both  sides  agreed  on  the  character  and  direction  of 
reforms,  the  details,  the  tempo  and  the  methods  of  overcoming 
difficulties  could  have  been  a  matter  of  concessions  and  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Since  the  government  and  society  were  indispen¬ 
sable  to  one  another,  they  each  should  have  yielded  occasionally 
to  preserve  harmony.  Society  was  not  obliged  to  capitulate 
to  the  government,  but  neither  could  it  demand  its  capitu¬ 
lation.  Agreement  is  always  a  compromise  involving  mutual 
concessions.  The  question  of  how  far  concessions  can  go  is 
not  a  matter  of  principle  but  rather  of  fact  and  tact.  Li¬ 
beral  society  had  to  admit  that,  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
constitution,  its  former  uncompromising  attitude  towards  the 
government  lost  its  justification;  that  agreement  became 
possible  and  necessary,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  newly  gran¬ 
ted  constitution,  had  to  be  honestly  attempted. 
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But  liberalism,  insofar  as  it  wad  represented  by  the 
Cadets,  set  for  itself  a  different  task.  It  did  not  want 
agreement  with  the  government,  and  aimed  at  immediate  and 
complete  victory  over  it.  By  demanding  the  capitulation  of 
the  government,  liberalism  merely  succeeded  in  arousing  it 
to  accept  the  challenge,  and  to  attacx  and  defeat  Cadet  li¬ 
beralism.  I  spoke  of  this  in  my  first  book  also.  In  my 
opinion,  the  explanation  of  these  tactics  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Cadet  party  was  born  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Li¬ 
beration  Movement,  its  membership  consisting  of  liberal  peo¬ 
ple,  revolutionaries,  constitutionalists  from  the  zemstva 
and  theoreticians  of  the  "Union  of  Unions’1.  The  conflict 
with  the  autocracy  united  them  into  a  single  party,  but  this 
struggle  ended  on  October  17th.  Degrees  of  difference  exist 
in  every  political  party,  but  among  the  Cadets  there  were 
differences  in  principle  among  the  component  sections  and  a 
serious  change  in  tactics  would  have  split  the  party.  A 
strong  leader  would  not  have  feared  such  a,  split,  which  would 
have  proved  beneficial  for  all  concerned.  As  two  different 
parties,  former  hadves  of  the  Cadet  party  could  even  have 
collaborated.  But  the  leadership  of  the  Cadets  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  group  in  which  all  trends  were  deliberately  rep¬ 
resented.  This  body  set  as  its  chief  aim  the  prevention  of 
a  party  split,  and  preservation  of  its  deceptive  unity.  The 
activity  of  the  nominal  “leader”  was  confined  to  inventing 
ambiguous  formulas  behind  which  party  differences  could  be 
concealed,  but  the  contradictory  streams  paralyzed  one  another. 
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The  tactics  of  the  party  acquired  a  special  character,  such 
as  is  found  in  governments  determined  to  retain  authority  at 
any  cost.  Such  a  policy  is  readily  implemented  hut  it  con¬ 
demns  the  government  to  fruitlessness,  as  nature  condemns  the 
individual  whose  chief  motive  in  life  is  self-preservation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Cadet  tactics  proved  to  he  of  this  kind. 

Of  course,  Miliukov  cannot  accept  such  an  explanation. 

He  sees,  even  now,  deep  political  meaning  in  the  Cadet  tactics, 
a  combination  of  liberalism  and  revolution.  His  present 
Reminiscences  attempt  to  prove  this  in  every  chapter,  and  Mi¬ 
liukov  blames  me  for  failing  to  accept  this  meaning. 

uThe  old  octogenarian  has  remained  faithful  to  himself, 
(writes  Miliukov  about  me,  in  Latest  Hews,  May  30th,  1937), 
having  discarded  from,  the  interpretation  of  events  *  faith* 
and  enthusiasm  which  comprised  the  dynamism  of  both  re¬ 
volutionary  and  parliamentary  struggle.  In  the  failure 
to  understand  that  the  role  of  party  *  leaders*  did,  indeed, 
consist  of  a  series  of  attempts  to  introduce  the  former 
within  the  framework  of  the  latter,  without  extinguishing 
the  spirit  of  both,  lies  the  source  of  all  the  incorrect 
objections  of  Maklakov  to  party  ’tactics*,  which  was  un¬ 
avoidable  if  the  party  program  were  to  be  preserved.” 

I  quoted  the  above  extract  so  as  not  to  distort  its  mea¬ 
ning,  which  I  fail  to  understand.  That  liberalism  should  have 
attempted  to  transform  its  revolutionary  allies  into  parlia^- 
mentarians  is  clear.  But  why  was  it  necessary  to  "avoid  ex¬ 
tinguishing  their  revolut ionary  spirit"?  In  the  end  it  w'as 
the  Cadets  who  extinguished  their  own  spirit. 

While  the  liberal  party  followed  its  former  path  because 
of  inertia,  Miliukov  justified  its  mistake  by  his  theoretic 
scheme.  Its  tactics  began  to  correspond  to  the  dual  party 
composition  and  the  dual  "theoretic  scheme".  It  refused  to 
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accept  a  choice  between  two  contradictory  roads,  the  consti¬ 
tutional  and  the  revolutionary;  instead,  it  wanted  to  follow 
both  at  the  same  time,  and  sit  on  both  sides  of  the  fence, 
Miliukov  stales  in  his  Reminiscences ; 

"During  this  interval,  a  sharp  struggle  was  going  on  in 
the  political  arena,  between  the  two  rivals,  both  of  whom 
were  stronger  than  the  newly-born  constitutional  movement. 
The  Cadet  party  could  not  take  the  side  of  the  autocracy, 
or  of  Sedition1  which  openly  preached  revolution  after 
October  17th.  It  is  true  that  neither  side  needed  its 
support,  but  insofar  as  the  Cadet  party  remained  inde¬ 
pendent,  it  stood  in  the  way  of  both  autocracy  and 
revolution".  5 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  inaccurate  presentation 
of  conditions.  The  autocracy  ended  in  1905,  so  the  revolution 
of  1905  was  not  a  struggle  against  the  autocracy  nor  did  it 
champion  the  constitutional  cause;  rather  it  fought  for  its 
own  revolutionary  goals.  Mo  one  proposed  that  the  Cadets  support 
the  autocracy,  but  they  should  have  sided  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  against  revolution,  which  they  refused  to  do. 

They  should  have  made  a  choice  between  traditional  authority 
and  revolution,  but  they  preferred  to  remain  on  the  sidelines, 
filled  with  conceit  as  to  their  importance. 

And  so  the  party  which  might  have  been  the  most  dange¬ 
rous  enemy  of  reaction  and  revolution  merely  proved  to  be  use¬ 
ful  to  both;  in  the  decisive  moment  it  defeated  its  real  pur¬ 
pose,  the  peaceful  transformation  of  the  autocracy  into  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy.  It  failed  to  fulfil  its  historic  des¬ 
tiny.  The  Mirst  State  Duma,  which  is  the  theme  of  this  book, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  this  failure  of  the  Cadet  party 
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In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  present-day  problems,  the 
desire  to  spend  time  and  effort  on  reminiscences  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  past  may  seem  strange.  But  history  retains  its  fascina^ 
tion,  and  it  is  not  wrong  to  preserve  material  for  it.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  my  generation  have  a  special  right,  perhaps  even  a  du¬ 
ty,  to  do  so.  The  future  no  longer  belongs  to  us,  but  we  are 
the  last  living  witnesses  of  an  interesting  epoch,  now  past, 
and  soon,  we,  too,  will  be  gone.  We  may  prove  to  be  useful  to 
the  historian.  Our  present  testimony  is  most  valuable  because, 
though  it  may  contain  errors  and  even  unintentional  prejudice, 
there  is  no  place  in  it  for  the  deceit  of  those  political 
“military  reports'1  which  we  created. 

There  is  another  justification  for  reminiscences.  His¬ 
tory  does  not  repeat  itself,  but  the  laws  of  life  do  not  change. 
We  are  witnessing  a  vast- sc  ale  phenomenon,  how  and  why  vic¬ 
tors  lose  their  victories.  The  victors  of  World  War  I  lost 
the  year  1918.  In  Prance,  the  Front  Populaire,  celebrating 
the  arrival  of  a  new  epoch,  lost  its  victory,  as  will  the 
presently  conceited  totalitarian  states.  In  my  book,  I  re¬ 
call  an  episode  of  this  types  how  Russian  liberalism,  vic¬ 
torious  in  1906,  lost  the  battle  in  the  end.  And  though  I 
wish  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  my  reminiscences  are  not 
totally  unfamiliar  to  the  contemporary  world. 
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FOOT  NOT  E  S 


1)  Latest  News,  June  1 6,  1939,  printed  Miliukov's  speech 
in  connection  with  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  R.D.O. 
He  says  of  himself,  "I  was  not  a  dictator,  or  leader 
in  the  specific  sense  of  the  word;  we  mutually  arrived 
at  certain  decisions  which  I  considered  correct'* .  This 
was  in  reference  to  R.D.O. ,  but  the  man  always  remained 
himself . 


2)  Muromtsev  believed  this  and  spoke  in  this  manner. 


3)  I  mentioned  the  Cadet  "Star  Chamber  "  in  the  remini¬ 
scences  of  later  Duma  existence,  but  Miliukov  speaks 
of  the  same  thing  during  the  existence  of  the  ^irst 
Duma  (Russian  Memoirs,  p.  113)-  "Though  Pe trunk evich, 
as  patriarch,  stood  above  us  all  and  enjoyed  the  greatest 
respect,  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  extreme¬ 
ly  strenuous,  daily  work  of  the  Duma.  Former  party 
leaders  -  Kokoshkin,  Vinaver,  and  I  -  naturally  came  to 
the  forefront  in  positions  of  responsibility”.  And 
regarding  relations  with  the  peasants,  "Their  leaders 
proved  to  be  three  left  wingers  -  Aladin,  Anikin  and 
Zhilkin.  They  were  in  contact  with  us  three  -  Kokoshkin, 
Vinaver,  and  myself". 


4)  Latest  News,  July  1 6,  1939.  Miliukov  accused  me  "of 
failing  to  correct  my  views  of  his  personal  role,  even 
after  his  reminiscences  were  published".  I  do  not 
understand  what  I  am  supposed  to  correct.  Previously 
he  accused  me  of  considering  him  personally  "chiefly 
responsible"  for  party  actions.  He  now  reiterates  that 
my  criticism  of  the  party  is  a  criticism  of  personalities. 
This  is  a  misunderstanding  on  his  part;  I  do  not  consider 
him  chiefly  responsible.  He  did  not  lead  the  party. 

But,  at  the  close  of  the  same  article,  he  formulates 
the  accusation  differently,  and  he  accuses  me  and 
Professor  Pares,  "of  confusing  Miliukov  with  the  party". 
But  how  does  he  want  us  to  distinguish  between  them? 
Miliukov  never  permitted  himself  any  "deviations"  from 
the  "general  party  line".  Even  when  he  disagreed,  he 
felt  duty-bound,  as  leader,  to  acclaim  party  actions. 
Herein  lay  his  strength  in  the  party;  he  was  always  its 
spokesman.  How,  then,  can  he  complain  of  being  "confused" 
with  the  party?  To  prevent  such  confusion,  he  should 
have,  at  least  now,  pointed  out  the  issues  on  which  he 
disagreed  with  the  party,  and  what  were  the  "mistakes" 
it  made.  But  then  he  would  be  doing  the  same  thing 
for  which  he  condemns  me,  but  with  this  difference, 
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I  speak  of  general  party  errors,  not  excluding  myself, 
and  he  would  have  had  to  exclude  himself.  Leaders  as 
well  as  rank  and  file  members  of  the  party  must  not 
resent  being  called  to  account  for  their  party's  actions. 
This  is  the  reverse  side  of  the  benefits  they  have  gained 
from  the  party. 


5 ) Ru s s i a n  Memo i r s ,  March,  1939,  p.  102. 
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The  Attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the  First  State  Duma 

The  particular  significance  of  the  Eirst  Duma  stems  from 
the  fact  that  it  put  liberal  society  into  a  superior  position 
to  achieve  its  objectives.  What  were  liberal  leaders  able  to 
do  prior  to  the  Puma  period?  They  could  try  to  implement 
their  opinions  at  the  discretion  of  governors  and  express 
themselves  in  Aesopian  language  in  the  press,  while  all  their 
activity  depended  on  the  whims  of  local  and  central  authorities. 
It  was  not  altogether  a  fruitless  task  but  it  undoubtedly  was 
a  difficult  and  burdensome  one.  Later,  in  the  epoch  of  the 
Liberation  Movement,  they  gained  new  opportunities;  and  yet, 
what  did  these  consist  of?  Sometimes  they  met  in  councils 
occasionally  broken  up  by  police,  as  formerly;  they  presented 
addresses  to  the  ministers  and  the  Tsar,  for  which  they  were 
reproached  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chernigov  address;  they  com¬ 
piled  earnest  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  Russia,  which 
found  oblivion  in  the  ministerial  council;  and,  finally,  they 
made  lofty  speeches  at  crowded  banquets.  In  a  word,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  former  enforced  silence,  they  wo n  the  right  to 
express  opinions  until  they  were  told  11  enough11.’  naturally, 
under  these  circumstances  the  liberals  began  to  seek  agreement 
with  the  revolution  ary  parties  which  had  at  their  disposal 
more  powerful  and  frightful  means  than  they,  even  though  these 
were  incompatible  with  a  just  order.  Thus,  liberal  society 
was  compelled  to  join  with  revolution  and,  but  for  this,  there 
probably  would  not  have  been  any  Liberation  Movement. 
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Now  everything  was  changed.  The  forbidden  constitution 
became  a  reality;  it  was  possible  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it 
and  insist  on  changes,  but  the  former  autocracy  no  longer 
existed.  Liberalism  did  not  need  to  hide  in  strangers’  clothes 
now.  It  became  a  free  all-Russian  organization  which  no  lon¬ 
ger  needed,  to  conceal  either  its  opinions  or  its  activities. 

But  above  all,  representatives  of  liberal  society  did  not  need 
to  search  for  roundabout  ways  to  influence  the  course  of  stale 
activity;  they  became  a  part  of  state  authority,  and  ruled  in 
its  highest  legislative  institution,  the  Luma.  These  were 
unheard-of  opportunities  for  liberal  activity  in  Russia. 

However,  tremendous  as  the  new  liberal  opportunities 
were,  compared  with  the  past,  the  problem  remained  complex. 
Transforming  vast  autocratic  Russia  into  a  constitutional 
monarchy  was  easy  on  paper;  a,  manifesto  was  sufficient  for 
that.  But  putting  it  into  practice  was  infinitely  more  dif¬ 
ficult.  A  twofold  danger  threatened. 

The  state  apparatus  had.  long  since  been  built  and  deve¬ 
loped  on  the  baais  of  autocracy,  the  submission  of  all  not  to 
law  but  to  the  discretion  and  will  of  the  government.  There 
were,  and  of  necessity  there  still  remained  in  this  apparatus, 
people  who  could  not  understand  a  different  order  of  things. 
Much  painstaking  effort  was  required  to  change  them  without 
simult aneousljr  destroying  the  whole  apparatus.  But  an  even 
greater  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  nation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  intellectual  element,  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
same  autocracy  and,  though  it  fought  against  it,  had  acquired 
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its  chief  faults.  The  nation  also  had  no  respect  for  law  and. 
justice  and  interpreted  its  victory  over  the  old  order  as 
placing  the  people  above  the  law,  in  autocracy Ts  former  posi¬ 
tion.  Having  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  monarch  without 
question,  the  nation  now  thought  that  nothing  should  oppose 
the  "spont aneous"  will  of  the  people. 

The  problem  of  the  moment  was  not  to  substitute  one  auto¬ 
cratic  will  for  another  but  to  introduce  a  reign  of  justice, 
and,  in  the  vivid  words  of  S.  E.  Kryzhansky,  "erect  a  bridge 
between  the  old  Russia  and  the  new,  between  the  government  and 
the  people".  This  historic  task  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  liberal, 
intellectual  society  which  was  practically  the  only  group  in 
Russia  to  understand  the  underlying  principles  of  justice  de¬ 
manded  by  the  constitution,  and  the  prejudices  and  instincts 
opposing  it  from  above  and  below,  which  would  have  to  be  com¬ 
batted.  The  Cadets,  as  the  most  intellectual  party,  deeply 
steeped  in  the  theory  of  justice,  might  have  become  such  a 
bridge  and  might  have  united  in  this  task  all  sound  elements 
of  the  government  and  society.  This,  indeed,  was  their  respon¬ 
sibility,  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  hopes  which  rested  on 
them. 

However,  the  Cadets  did  not  understand  the  difficulty  of 
this  problem.  They  considered  themselves  not  the  bridge  between 
the  nation  and  the  traditional  authority  but  as  the  nation 
itself.  Their  election  successes,  the  adulation  of  the  mobs, 
the  flattery  of  their  own  press  -  all  these,  they  regarded  as 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  as  our  Tsar  saw  trust 
and  submission  of  the  people  in  the  welcoming  shouts  of 
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"hurrah" J  Therefore,  the  task,  as  they  understood  it,  seemed 
very  simple.  In  their  opinion,  the  whole  nation  stood  behind 
them  and  the  only  obstacle  to  their  progress  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  already  admitted  its  impotence. 

It  is  strange  to  recall  now  the  thoughtlessness  with 
which  they  tried  to  reach  their  goal,  exactly  as  did  the  mi¬ 
litary  cliques  when  they  pushed  their  countries  to  a  European 
massacre  in  1914.  Vinaver  tells  us  how,  on  the  evening  of 
April  27th,  several  deputies,  "drunk  with  happiness",  gathered 

at  his  home  to  settle  some  urgent  questions.  Also,  in  his 

1 

biography  of  Ifulisher,  Yinaver  recalls  "the  tempestuous  days 
of  rapture  in  the  first  period  of  the  February  Revolution". 
Drunk  with  happiness,  rapture!  I  can  understand  going  into 
raptures  about  the  manifesto  which  proclaimed,  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  when  theoretical  principle  triumphed  for  the  first  time. 
But  when  the  deputies  met  for  the  great  and  arduous  work, 
when  the  very  fate  of  Russia  was  at  stake,  ¥/hen  danger 
threatened  on  all  sides  and  one  careless  move  might  cause 
everything  to  crash;  then  "being  drunk  with  happiness"  was 
not  an  appropriate  mood.  The  Cadets  determined  not  to  yield, 
set  lightheartedly  to  work.  As  a  result  two  months  later 
the  superior  position  of  our  first-chosen  ones  changed,  into 
a  complete  and  d.eserved  rout. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  liberal  press  and  society 
did  not  blame  the  Duma  for  this  defeat.  Ho  Duma  after  its 
failure  had  so  many  enthusiastic  recollections  devoted  to  it. 
What  names  were  given  to  itJ  "The  Duma  of  popular  hopes,  the 
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Duma  of  popular  wrath".  One  brazen  author  even  proposed  na¬ 
ming  it  the  "Duma  of  great  achievements".  At  the  Vib-org  trial, 
0.  I.  Pergament  ended  his  defence  speech  with  this  tirade: 

"The  garland  of  their  fame  is  so  splendid  that  even  undeserved 
suffering  cannot  add  to  it".  Subsequent  Dumas  were  regarded 
by  the  representatives  of  the  First  Duma  with  arrogant  scorn. 
Vinaver  jokingly  compared  his  Duma,  "filled  with  the  inspired 
flight  of  a  great  epoch  and  glowing  with  courage  and  talent", 
with  the  "grey  and  leaderless"  Second  Duma.  The  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  First  Duma  became  a  day  of  celebration  for 
Russian  society  and  anyone  criticizing  the  First  Duma  was 
considered  a  renegade. 

How,  one  can  be  fairer.  The  undeserved  canonization  of 
the  First  Duma  was  natural;  that  is  how  society  defends 
defeated  ones  and  has  its  revenge  on  conquerors.  Only  its 
conquerors  were  accused  of  the  fad  lure  of  the  Duma;  to  them 
was  ascribed  the  preconceived  intention  of  undermining  the 
constitution  and  hindering  the  Duma  in  its  work. 

For  their  part,  the  accusers  considered  such  an  intention 
only  natural.  Of  course  the  autocracy  would  not  be  reconciled 
to  a,  limitation  of  its  authority.  At  the  first  opportunity 
it  would  certainly  begin  to  prepare  for  a  "restoration".  Many 
even  contended  that  the  introduction  of  a  constitution  must 
necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  change,  if  not  of  the  dynasty, 
then  at  least  of  the  monarch.  The  constitution,  supposedly, 
perished  because  that  was  not  done  at  the  time. 

In  the  downfall  of  Russia  it  is  useless  to  justify  the 
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government;  its  fault  was  indubitable.  But  we  must  not  close 
our  eyes  to  the  sins  of  our  society.  During  the  eleven  years 
of  the  existence  of  a  constitution  (1906  -  1917),  there  were 
periods  when  the  government  was  to  Blame,  just  as,  more  than 
all  others,  it  was  to  Blame  for  the  distant  past.  But  this 
does  not  prevent  my  admitting  that  society's  conduct  in  its 
victorious  moments  was  to  Blame  for  its  final  failure.  I  re¬ 
call  one  of  the  most  vivid  of  these  moments. 

Is  the  legend  true  that  the  Tsar,  from  the  Beginning, 
wished  to  destroy  the  constitution  which  he  promulgated  and 
merely  “toyed.51  with  the  Eirst  Duma?  In  1905,  at  a  gathering 
in  the  presence  of  Sted,  Rodichev  spoke  of  the  attitude  of 
society  to  the  Bulygin  Duma,  saying,  “they  regard  it  as  an 
ambush  prepared  By  an  enemy'5.  Were  such  words  justified  in 
connection  with  the  constitutional  legislative  Duma/? 

A  priori  it  was  possible  to  Believe  such  an  idea.  Every 
autocrat  certainly  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile  himself  to 
a  diminution  of  his  authority.  The  Tsar's  personal  past;  his 
veneration  of  the  memory  and  policy  of  Alexander  III;  his 
first  political  step  (hopeless  dreams);  his  stuBBorn  struggle 
with  the  Liberation  Movement;  his  hostility  to  the  word 
“constitution11;  his  mysterious  expressions  such  as  "my  auto¬ 
cracy  remained  as  in  the  past58,  which  he  used  in  speaking  to 
a  delegation  of  the  right  after  the  manifesto;  his  sympathy 
for  the  Black  hundreds,  the  supporters  of  restoration;  and, 
finally,  his  scheme  to  set  aside  the  constitution  in  1917  on 
the  eve  of  the  revolutionary  explosion  -  all  these  supported 
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this  opinion.  But  that  is  only  one  side  of  the  matter. 

There  is  another. 

The  Tsar  did  not  wish  to  grant  a.  constitution;  he 
fought  against  it  and  granted  it  unwillingly.  By  nature  he 
was  not  a  reformer.  All  this  was  true.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  could  yield  even  more  than  was  necessary.  Thus  in 
1917  he  abdicated  his  throne  without  exhausting  all  means  of 
opposition  and  having  abdicated,  he  reconciled  himself  to  the 
situation  and  made  no  efforts  to  restore  his  former  position. 
He  did  not  become  the  centre  and  inspiration  of  restoration 
intrigues  even  though  the  surveillance  he  was  under  was  not 
sufficiently  strict  to  prevent  him.  Some  people  feared  his 
conspiratorial  activities,  just  as  others  counted  on  them 
in  vain.  The  Tsarrs  complete  loyalty  to  the  new  authority 
which  replaced  him  was  proven  by  his  diaries.  The  same  thing 
was  evident  in  1905.  Autocracy  was  an  overwhelming  burden 
for  him  but  he  considered  its  defence  his  duty.  However, 
when  circumstances  revealed  that  defence  of  autocracy  was 
harmful  for  Russia,  when  those  whom  he  trusted  advised  him 
to  yield,  he  did  so,  and  reconciled  himself  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  sooner  than  many  others.  The  Tsar  was  not  the  first 
to  attack  the  constitutions  the  newly  elected  Duma  did  that 
and,  distrusting  him,  began  to  threaten  him  with  revolution. 
If  war  between  the  Tsar  and  liberalism  was  renewed,  he  was 
not  the  aggressor  -  he  only  began  to  defend  himself.  Then 
those  who  started  this  war  began  to  say  f,we  were  right” 
and  took  pride  in  their  foresight.  It  is  not  at  all 
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difficult  to  be  such,  a  prophet. 

Liberal  canons,  contrary  to  evidence,  denied  all  this. 

It  was  contended  that  the  Tsar  did  not  recognize  the  constitution 
but  the  evidence  was  not  convincing.  To  begin  with,  after 
the  manifesto,  the  liberals  took  issue  with  words.  Why  did 
the  Tsar  continue  to  call  himself  the  autocrat?  Vi/hy  did  he 
never  once  mention  the  word  "constitution”,  and  did  not  per¬ 
mit  his  government  to  do  so?  In  November,  1905,  when  Miliu¬ 
kov  advised  Witte  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum  to  say  the  word 

"constitution" ,  Witte  replied;  "I  cannot  speak  of  the  consti- 

2 

tution  because  the  Tsar  does  not  wish  it".  Yet,  in  spite  of 
his  undoubted  hatred  of  the  irord,  the  constitution  was,  never¬ 
theless,  first  promised  by  the  Tsar  and  after  six  months 
actually  realized.  Why  then  did  the  Cadets  insist  on  the  mention 
of  the  word  when  they  obtained  the  reality  of  the  constitution, 

and  it  was  not  disputed?  Was  such  insistence  worthy  of  re- 

3 

alistic  politicians? 

Justification  for  the  TsarTs  preconceived  repugnance  to 
the  word  could  be  found  in  the  analogous  and  much  less  com¬ 
prehensible  attitude  of  liberal  society  to  another  word  that 
it  hated,  the  word  w  autocracy"  •  It  demanded  that  this  word 
no  longer  be  used.  But  why?  The  fundamental  Laws  retained 
the  term  as  a  traditional  title  stripped  of  its  offensive 
implications;  moreover,  the  Cadets  themselves  declared  in 
print  the  existence  of  the  autocracy  did  not  contradict  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution  and  therefore  agreed  to  sign 
without  reservations  the  deputies’  promise  of  allegiance  to 
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the  Autocrat.  Yet  they  did  not  permit  use  of  this  title 
which  they  countersigned  and  which  was  rendered  harmless  hy  the 
Fund  ament  al  Laws.  When  the  Third  Luma  proposed  to  put  the 
title  in  the  heading  of  the  address  to  the  Tsar,  the  Cadets 
rebelled  and  on  this  issue  they  carried  the  Octobrists  with 
them.  What  could  this  word  change?  Yet  failure  to  recognize 
the  lawful  title  of  a  monarch  is  always  considered  insulting. 
How  much  blood  was  spilled  on  account  of  the  ’’Emperor  of 
Abyssinia,”.’  The  address  of  the  Third  Luma  set  the  Tsar  against 
it  because  of  the  arrogant  denial  of  his  title. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  term  ’’constitution’' was  not 
understood  in  the  Tsar’s  circles.  In  February,  1917,  when 
the  revolution  had  already  begun,  Grand  Luke  Paul  Alexandro¬ 
vich  went  to  persuade  the  Tsar  to  grant  a  constitution  at 
last.  Luring  the  abdication  days,  the  empress  feared  that 
the  Tsar  in  his  weakness  might  be  forced  to  sign  a  constitu¬ 
tion.  What  indeed,  did  ’’constitution”  mean  at  this  time? 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  court  was  too  ignorant  to  under¬ 
stand  the  true  meaning  of  foreign  legal  terms.  Were  conditions 
any  better  among  our  intellectual  4lite?  The  term 
” constitution”  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  a  completely 
formal  term;  it  denotes  the  combination  of  laws  determining 
the  state  order,  regardless  of  their  contents.  That  is  why 
Stalin,  too,  no w  has  a  constitution.  But  we  will  not  limit 
ourselves  to  the  formal  definition  and  admit,  which  will  be 
historically  correct,  that  a  constitution  is  the  opposite  of 
absolutism,  and  that  a  constitution  exists  wherever  the 
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monarch’s  rights  are  limited  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  I  cannot  help  remembering  that  Baron  A.  F.  Meindorf 
used  this  definition  in  the  Duma  to  defend  the  existence  of 

I 

a  separate  Finnish  constitution,  in  the  face  of  P.  A.  Stoly- 
pin’s  refusal  to  recognize  it.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
Fundamental  Laws  of  1906  were  undoubtedly  a  constitution. 

Their  significance  did  not  change  because  they  might  some¬ 
times  be  violated  on  the  sufferance  of  the  organs  of  authority, 
as  it  unfortunately  happens  even  in  highly  advanced  countries. 
Violation  was  abuse  of  authority  because  the  Fundamental  Laws 
were  the  constitution  and  no  longer  permitted  unlimited  au¬ 
thority  of  the  monarch.  Nevertheless,  our  society  considered 
it  possible  to  insist  that  these  laws  were  not  a  constitution, 
did  not  attempt  their  practical  realization  and  scornfully 
nicknamed  them  the  Hpseudo-constitut ionu .  Miliukov  systema¬ 
tically  and  intent ional  137-  confused  51  constitution’1  with 
”p arli ament arianism” ,  even  though  he  knew  of  the  existence 
of  non-p  arli  ament  ary  constitutions  whose  scope  was  quite 
broad,  because  the  monarch’s  rights  were  limited.  Was  there 
any  wonder  then  that  the  Tsar  did  not  wish  to  use  a  foreign 
and  ill-defined  word  which  the  people  did  not  understand  at 
all,  and  with  which  it  was  easy  to  toy? 

That  was  why  the  arguments  over  terminology  were  insuf¬ 
ficient  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Tsar  recognized  the 
constitution  and  the  Fundamental  Laws.  This  question  could 
be  answered  only  by  the  ara^sis  of  the  Laws  themselves.  But 
to  my  surprise,  in  an  article  dedicated  to  Pares’  book  and 
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published  in  Latest  Hews  (July  16th,  1939),  Miliukov  introduced, 
as  an  argument  for  the  Tsar's  non-recognition  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  the  Act  of  June  3rd,  1906.  Of  course  the  misprint  is 
unimportant  though  it  is  symbolic.  I  shall  not  deny  that  la¬ 
ter,  when  liberalism  lost  out  and  the  sworn  enemies  of  the 
constitution  again  appeared  on  the  political  stage,  the  Tsar 
gradually  came  over  to  their  side.  There  are  many  proofs  of 
that,  not  excluding  the  planned  ucoup  d’etat”  before  the  re¬ 
volution  itself.  But  in  1906  the  Tsar  retorted  with  dis¬ 
pleasure  when  Shipov  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  rejecting 
the  constitutional  order  or  even  changing  the  election  law. 

I  shall  deal  with  that  further  in  chapter  XII*  However,  the 
main  point  is  that  the  Act  of  June  3rd,  1907,  however  it  may 
be  condemned,  did  not  prove  that  the  Tsar  did  not  recognize 
the  constitution.  The  Tsar  himself  in  the  manifesto,  and 
Stolypin  in  his  reply  to  the  declaration,  justified  it  not 
only  by  the  lawful  rights  of  an  autocrat,  but  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  necessity  of  this  act.  u  111  at  can  prevent  the 
Tsar  from  rescuing  the  power  entrusted  to  him  by  God11,  ex¬ 
claimed  Stolypin,  and  this  statement  is  reminiscent  of  Mi- 
rabeau's  famous  quotation,  uJe  jure  que  vous  avez  sauve  la 
chose  pub li que  [ I  declare  that  you  have  saved  the  stat £/, 
when  he  justified  on  April  19th,  1790,  the  national  Assembly’s 
exceeding  its  authority.  Then,  who  would  be  so  hypocritical 
as  to  deny  that  government  upheaval,  the  violation  of  formal 
law,'  is  sometimes  essential,  because,  as  Bismarck  said,  51  the 
life  of  the  state  cannot  halt”?  Such  uphe avals  may  take  place 
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from  above  and  from  below,  in  the  liberal  or  reactionary 
sense,  depending  on  which  one  is  more  powerful.  Sometimes 

ti  ■' 

they  take  the  form  of  a  coup  d '  et  at .  sometimes  of  revolution, 
and  a  lawyer  may  demand  only  one  thing:  that  the  upheaval  is 
not  passed  off  as  a  law  and  the  normal  way  of  things.  Miliu¬ 
kov's  allusion  to  June  3rd,  as  proof  of  non-recognition  of 
the  constitution,  is  all  the  more  surprising  since  in  the 
Third  luma,  in  the  debate  on  the  address,  he  himself  justly 
and  wisely  pointed  out  that  the  third  of  June  did  not  set  a 
“legal  precedent  but  was  a  virtual  victory  of  force  over  jus¬ 
tice1'.  So,  for  this  reason,  the  third  of  June  could  not 
prove  non-recognition  of  the  constitution.  Other  reasons 
may  be  found  to  prove  this. 

But,  even  if  these  conclusions  prove  nothing,  it  is 
still  fruitless  to  deny  that  there  remained  one  serious  ideo¬ 
logical  difference  on  the  question  of  the  new  order  between 
the  liberal  society  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Tsar,  the  ruling 
classes  and  the  uncultured  mass  of  the  people  on  the  other. 

At  the  time  this  was  not  taken  into  consideration  and  this 
difference  of  opinion  was  not  reflected  in  our  literature  and 
journalism.  Liberal  society  considered  that  a  “revolution51 
took  plane  in  1905,  and  the  new  order  was  a  complete  oLenial 
of  the  old  because  it  rested  on  different  foundations.  From 
its  own  point  of  view  it  might  have  been  correct.  But  the 
Tsar,  his  court  circles,  and  the  vast  masses  of  the  people 
understood  it  differently.  They  did  not  see  any  break  with 
the  ps.st;  the  customary  authority  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
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state,  the  seme  Tsar  whose  titles  were  sanctified  by  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  Church.  The  Tsar  cherished  this  attitude  and  did 
not  wish  to  disturb  it.  It  was  beneficial  to  the  tranquillity 
of  Russia,  even  if,  in  reality,  a  fax-reaching  change  did 
take  place  in  the  structure  of  the  state.  Besides,  as  far 
as  the  Tsar  was  concerned,  it  was  a  pious  deception,  for  he 
actually  understood  the  change  in  this  sense.  In  his  opinion 
there  was  no  break  with  the  traditional  pa,st.  He  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  embryo  of  what  was  commonly  called  constitu¬ 
tion  existed  in  former  autocracy;  therefore,  simple  evolution 
was  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  change.  That  is  why  the 
Tsar  could  reconcile  himself  to  it  with  such  unexpected  ease. 
This  ideology  is  of  considerable  interest. 

Since  the  time  of  Speransky,  the  ideologists  of  autocra¬ 
cy  contrasted  it  with  arbitrariness  as  an  example  of  a  "just 
order".  This  conception  of  autocracy  was  reflected  in  the 
old  edition  of  the  fundamental  Laws.  Alongside  of  Article  1, 
which  established  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  autocratic 
Tsar  "to  which  God  commands  obedience51,  there  was  Article  47, 
asserting  that  Russia* s  government  rested  on  a  firm  basis 
of  laws.  This  article  contained  the  embryo  of  a  lawful  order, 
as  distinct  from  despotism. 

I/y  generation  laughed  at  this  fine  distinction,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  one  article  excluded  the  other.  If  the 
monarch  was  unlimited,  then  the  laws  had  no  firm  foundation 
an<^  Zice  versa.  But  not  everyone  agreed  with  this  point  of 
view.  Professor  1,  M.  Kovalevsky,  and  others,  supported  the 
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former  viewpoint.  An  unlimited  monarch  was,  of  course, 

♦ 

above  the  laws,  not  only  because  if  he  violated  them  he  was 
responsible  to  no  one,  but  also  because  he  could  change  any 
law  handicapping  him.  But  the  monarch  could  establish  de¬ 
finite  forms  and  limitations  for  the  expression  of  his  will; 
so  long  as  they  existed,  he,  too,  had  to  obey  them.  In  this 
self- limit  at ion  of  the  autocrat  existed  the  embryo  of  a  just 
order.  The  idealists  of  autocracy  attempted  to  prove  that 
unlimited  autocracy  was  an  even  better  safeguard  of  law  be¬ 
cause  the  autocrat  did  not  need  to  break  the  law.  He  wan 
free  to  change  it.  Breaking  laws  is  the  resort  of  impotence. 

This  idyll  wan  not  confirmed  by  experience.  Our  autoc¬ 
racy  became  the  source  of  lawlessness.  It  provided  too  many 
opportunities  and  temptations  to  violate  laws  with  impunity. 
But  the  basic  idea  that  a  law  proclaimed  by  the  Tsar,  so  long 
as  he  did  not  repeat  it,  wan  compulsory  for  him  also,  was  a 
sound  one.  In  theory  it  made,  out  of  an  unlimited  monarch, 
not  a  despot  but  a  person  within  the  law.  It  is  true  that 
the  law  he  was  violating  was  his  own  creation.  But  once  he 
acknowledged  it  as  compulsory  for  himself,  then  if  he  did 
not  fulfil  it  he  broke  his  given  word.  It  is  significant 
that  the  confirmed  autocrats  like  Nicholas  I  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  that  an  omnipotent  monarch  would  stoop  to  breaking  his 
given  word,  faithfulness  to  his  word  was  a  "matter  of  honor11, 
and  compensation  for  his  omnipotence.  Here  was  the  embryo 
of  a  just  order,  which  facilitated  the  painless  transition 


to  a  constitution 
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From  this  point  of  view,  what  was  accomplished  in  1905? 

The  Tsar  established  a  new  self-limitation.  He  decreed  that 

henceforth  ,she  would  not  proclaim  a  single  law  without  the 

Duma’s  consent1'.  This  was  a  very  significant  self-limitation, 

but  in  itself  it  did  not  violate  the  ideology  of  autocracy. 

A  lesser  self-limitation,  but  of  the  same  type,  was  introduced 

4 

in  Article  49  in  the  Bulygin  Duma.  In  its  defence,  none 
other  than  D.  F.  Trepov  mad.e  a  curious  statement:  "This  ar¬ 
ticle  undoubtedly  means  a  limitation  of  autocracy,  but  a  li¬ 
mitation  coming  from  Your  Majesty  and  beneficial  for  legis¬ 
lative  work".  How,  an  analogous  self-limitation  was  introduced 
only  it  went  further.  Thus  the  Manifesto  of  October  17th, 
could  be  expressed  not  as  a  break  with  the  traditional  past 
but  simply  as  its  development;  and  the  pompous  phraseology 
of  both  acts  of  February  18th  and  August  6th,  justified.  Ho 
constitutional  ideology  was  necessary  for  the  explanation  of 
this  self-limitation.  Furthermore,  the  Tsar  could  still  say 
that;  his  "autocracy  remained  a„s  before"  even  though  practi¬ 
cally  all  that  remained  of  it  was  the  traditional  title  and 
a,  very  limited  right  of  pardon  (Article  23  -  Fundamental 
Laws).  But  the  former  ideology  remained  firm  and  he  could 
not  retreat  from.  it. 

Of  course,  this  interpretation  helped  Hicholas  II  to 
accept  the  constitution  in  all  sincerity,  but  in  it  lurked 
danger.  Enemies  of  the  constitution  could  resort  to  it  when 
it  suited  their  purpose,  when  the  April  Conference  discussed 
the  Fundamental  Laws  and  Article  4  concerning  the  monarch’s 
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authority,  which  retained  the  title  Autocrat  hut  excluded 
the  word  “unlimited 11 ,  Goremykin  considered  that  they  need 
not  concern  themselves  with  this  article  since  nothing  had 
heen  changed.  The  monarch  remained  as  he  had  been;  he  merely 
decreed  a  "new  order  of  examining  legislative  activity". 

This  order  had  to  be  introduced  into  the  appropriate  places 
in  the  statute  books,  but  everything  else  was  to  be  left  un¬ 
changed.  What  would  have  happened  had  his  advice  been  followed? 
The  new  constitutional  order  would  have  existed  only  until 
the  day  the  Tsar  washed  to  change  it.  That  is  what  happened 
in  the  past  with  all  self-limitations  which  the  Tsar*  imposed. 

Hot  only  the  ideology  of  autocracy  but  also  its  previous  pren¬ 
tice  would  have  been  retained.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  speak:  of  any  kind  of  constitution. 

But  Goremykin  was  opposed  bjr  supporters  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  who  pointed  out  that  the  manifesto  was  also  a  law. 

Once  the  Tsar  proclaimed  that  not  one  law  may  be  changed  with¬ 
out  the  DumaTs  approval,  then  this  rule  was  also  a  law,  and 
it  could  not  be  changed  -without  the  approval  of  the  Duma. 
Consequently  the  monarch,  though  of  his  own  free  will,  limi¬ 
ted  his  authority  forever,  and  therefore  ceased  being  unli¬ 
mited.  Thus  it  was  necessary  to  change  Article  4  and  limit 
the  Tsan’s  authority  by  law.  This  was  the  constitut ional  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  manifesto.  An  imperceptible  distinction 
separated  the  autocrany  from  constitution;  it  all  hinged  on 
the  one  word  "unlimited".  Heated  arguments  went  on  over  it 
in  the  conference  in  which  Witte  took  an  equivocal  stand 
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unworthy  of  him.  In  particular,  he  proposed  that  the  Tsar 
in  promulgating  the  Fundamental  Laws  stipulate  that  he  re¬ 
tained  for  himself  their  modification.  Then  the  old  autoc¬ 
racy  would  have  remained. 

The  Tsar  participated  in  this  dispute  personally  and 
defended  Goremykin’s  point  of  view.  "I  am  troubled  by  the 
feeling",  he  said,  "of  whether  or  not  I  have  the  right  to 
change  the  scope  of  authority  which  I  received  from  my  an¬ 
cestors".  His  doubts  lay  not  in  a  personal  lust  for  power, 
for  he  did  not  care  for  it,  but  in  this  feeling  of  betraying 
a  bequest.  However  he  raised  the  question  clearly  and  cor¬ 
rectly.  ‘^‘he  issue  was  not  "the  method  of  passing  new  laws" 
but  rather  the  limitation  of  the  scope  of  the  monarch’s  au¬ 
thority.  After  lengthy  consideration  he  postponed  his  de¬ 
cision  till  the  end  of  the  conference.  "Article  4  is  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  project",  he  concluded.  "But 
the  question  of  my  prerogatives  is  a  matter  for  my  own  con¬ 
science  and  I  shall  decide  if  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the 
article  as  is  or  change  it". 

These  words  show  that  he  realized  the  full  significance 
of  this  article.  It  determined  whether  we  would  retain  un¬ 
limited  autocracy  even  if  accompanied  by  "a.  new  order  of 
examining  legislative  work",  or  whether  a  constitution  would 
be  introduced.  The  Tsar  considered  the  matter  for  a  few 
days  and  then  yielded,  eliminating  the  word  "unlimited".  It 
is  characteristic  that  he  was  persuaded  by  only  one  thing: 
the  Tsar’s  word  had  been  given  by  the  manifesto  and  it  would 
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be  unworthy  of  the  Tsar  to  break  his  word.  This  was  the  old 
ideology  of  autocracy.  Thus  the  fundamental  Laws  approved 
by  the  Tsar  introduced  our  constitution;  now  we  can  under¬ 
stand  the  effect  of  the  tactics  of  the  Cadets  who  rejected 
the  Laws  with  indignation  and  claimed  that  they  were  not  a 
constitution. 

But  society  sincerely  believed  this  because  its  political 
ideology  was  quite  different.  In  the  proclamation  of  the 
constitution  it  consciously  wished  to  see  a  break,  not  evolu¬ 
tion;  a  change  in  the  foundations  of  our  social  order.  The 
monarch  assumed  that  the  reform  emanated  from  his  absolute 
authority,  which  he  himself  limited  for  the  good  of  Russia. 
Society  regarded  it  as  arising  out  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  which  was  above  the  law.  The  Tsar  continued  to  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  mona.rch  uby  the  Grace  of  Godn,  who  conferred 
rights  upon  the  people,  while  society  acknowledged  only  the 
will  of  the  people  as  the  source  of  even  the  Tsar!s  power. 

These  two  ideologies,  of  course,  excluded  one  another  as  lo¬ 
gical  antitheses,  but  the  ideologically  irreconcilable  difference 
of  opinion  had  no  significance  in  practice*  What  if  the  Tsar 
was  of  the  opinion  that  he  alone  conferred  the  constitution; 
he  still  considered  himself  bound  by  his  word  to  observe  it 
and  change  it  only  with  the  consent  of  the  elected  represen¬ 
tatives.  What  if  society  thought  that  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  was  above  all  laws;  it  nevertheless  understood  the  real 
strength  of  the  monarchy  and  the  respect  due  to  the  monarch’s 
constitutional  rights.  Thus  both  sides,  for  different  reasons, 
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could  equally  accept  the  constitution.  Their  ways  met  at 
this  point. 

Certainly  -  and  society  was  quite  right  in  this  -  the 
word  of  the  Tsar  might  seem  an  insufficient  guarantee  for 
the  permanence  of  the  constitution.  But  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  what  else  could  society  demand  of  him?  An  oath, 
which  later,  in  1917,  was  included  in  the  text  of  the  TsarTs 
abdication?  But  an  oath  is  itself  merely  a  promise.  A  trea- 
ty  concluded  between  the  Tsar  and  the  elected  representatives? 
But  the  force  of  a  treaty  is  also  based  only  on  faith  in  the 
given  word.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Marxist  to  recognize 
that  the  real  guarantee  of  the  constitution  rested  on  the 
correlation  of  forces.  In  1905  this  correlation  was  not  to 
the  advantage  of  society;  on  that  score  it  would  be  convinced 
that  same  yean.  The  whole  government  apparatus  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  traditional  authority,  whose  prestige  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  was  still  very  great.  To  make  the  Tsar 
impotent  to  change  the  constitution,  it  wa.s  first  necessary 
to  take  away  his  authority,  i.  e.  bring  about  a  revolution. 
This  was  indeed  the  secret  desire  of  many,  but  it  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  existing  relationship  of  forces  v/as  not  un¬ 
changeable;  the  very  existence  of  a  constitution  would  have 
helped  to  strengthen  it;  the  laws  passed  by  it,  their  tan¬ 
gible  results,  would  have  created  for  it  new  defenders.  Time 
was  on  the  side  of  the  constitution,  not  against  it.  That 
wan  why  it  was  necessary  first  of  all  to  make  the  constitution 
work,  and  until  then,  the  solemn  word  of  the  monarch  was  the 
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maximum  which  could  he  demanded  of  him.*  All  the  rest,  such 
as  tiresome  demands  insisting  that  he  employ  the  word 
“constitution",  could  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Worse  than  that,  this  word  raised  the  delicate 
ideological  conflict  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstan¬ 
ces  when  it  should  have  been  avoided,  since  both  sides  could 
agree  on  practical  conclusions.  Each  could  retain  its  own 
ideology  and  use  its  own  terminology  without  forcing  that  ide¬ 
ology  on  the  other.  The  Tsar  spoke  of  autocracy,  society  of 
a  constitution.  As  long  as  both  sides  remained  within  the 
framework  of  law,  they  could  work  together  towards  the  common 
goal,  as  in  practical  life  ideological  opposites  such  as  church¬ 
men  and  atheists  can  work  together  to  achieve  much. 

This  interpretation  of  the  new  order,  an  the  Tsar  under¬ 
stood  it,  helped  him  to  accept  it  without  reservations.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  did  not  do  so  at  once.  On  October  17th,  he  rear 
lized  only  vaguely  where  the  manifesto  would  lead  him;  in 
April  it  became  clear.  This  was  not  all.  The  trials  of  this 
half-year  showed  how  serious  his  decision  wan.  Eor  life  gave 
optimists  a  lesson  before  the  problem  of  the  constitution 
was  finally  determined  in  April  1906.  Different  results  had 
been  expected  of  the  Manifesto  of  October  17th.  On  all  sides 
the  Tsar  Was  ensured  of  the  immediate  restoration  of  order; 
this  persuaded  him  to  yield.  But,  instead  of  tranquillity, 
anarchy  reigned  supreme,  and  liberal  society  together  with 
revolutionary  forces  continued  to  strike  blows  at  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  revolut ionary  onslaught  of  1905  was  crushed  by  the 
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forces  of  the  old  r'egime  alone,  without  the  help  of  liberal 
society.  Many  liberal  people  then  turned  to  the  Right,  re¬ 
volutionary  leaders  went  into  hiding  and  reaction  set  in. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
recall  the  manifesto,  limit  it,  or  postpone  its  fulfilment. 

Yet  the  government  did  not  go  back  on  its  word.  On  the 
contrary,  those,  who  in  July  1905  still  defended  the  consul¬ 
tative  Sulygin  Duma  against  a  constitution  supported  the  con¬ 
stitution  at  the  April  Conference.  A  number  of  persons  loyal 
to  the  Tsar  declared  that  though  they  did  not  approve  of  the 
manifesto  it  must  not  be  tampered  with  now.  The  Tsar  him¬ 
self,  defending  the  title  “unlimit ed” ,  declared  regarding  the 
manifesto:  “Whatever  happened  and  whatever  may  be  said,  I 

will  not  be  moved  from  my  stand  on  last  year’s  ant  and  I  will 
not  retreat  from  it11.  He  mentioned  telegrams  which  he  received 
from  “every  nook  and  corner  of  Russia11,  in  which  along  with 
prayers  not  to  limit  his  authority,  he  was  thanked  for  rights 
which  he  granted  in  the  manifesto.  The  constitution  never 
had  so  many  supporters  as  appeared  after  a  half-year  of 
anarchy. 

This  was  no  accident;  events  opened  people’s  eyes.  It 
became  impossible  to  maintain  the  earlier  conviction  that, 
except  for  a,  handful  of  intellectual  rebels,  everyone  sup¬ 
ported  the  old  order.  Military  force  could  annihilate  re¬ 
volutionary  volunteers,  but  they  were  not  the  issue  now. 

Dormer  autocracy  found  no  defenders,  either  at  court  or  among 
middle  class  circles.  The  election  law  of  December  11th, 
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tried  to  discover  supporters  of  the  old  order  among  the  pea¬ 
sants  "but  this  attempt  was  defeated  in  the  elections.  Even 
those  who  showered  the  Tsar  with  requests  to  safeguard  the 
autocracy  at  the  same  time  thanked  him  for  the  manifesto, 
which  limited  it.  Such  telegrams  were  no  basis  for  a  resto¬ 
ration.  Thinking  people,  who  foresaw  long  before  that  such 
a  moment  must  come,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  order 

must  be  accepted.  In  1903  even  Pleve  considered  this  possi- 

5 

bility  in  his  conversation  with  Shipov,  and  we  learn  from 

S.  E.  Eryzhanovsky 1  s  memoirs,  that  the  latter  not  only  became 

a  supporter  of  the  new  order  but  tried  to  convince  the  em- 

6 

press  to  do  likewise.  Everyone  in  our  bureaucracy  who  would 
not  sacrifice  Russia  to  save  the  regime,  except  died-in-the- 
wool  conservatives  and  yes-men,  reconciled  himself  to  the  new 
order  much  more  sincerely  than  liberal  society  thought  possible. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  defend  the  constitution  against 
its  former  enemies;  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  now  came 
from  another  direction. 

Thus,  sound  tactics  demanded  of  liberal  society  the 
postponement  of  all  ideological  conflicts  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  ,  which  could  serve  no  useful  purpose,  until  political 
circumstances  were  more  favourable.  Instead,  liberal  soci¬ 
ety  had  to  stand  firm  for  the  constitution  which  practically 
gave  the  country  all  it  needed,  and  which  was  a  pledge  that 
later,  too,  the  ideology  would  change.  A  useful  agreement 
with  the  government  to  implement  urgent  reforms  could  have 
been  reached  on  the  existing  constitutional  basis.  We  shall 
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see  later  what  course  the  Duma  followed  instead.* 

But  our  liberal  society  accused  the  Supreme  Authority 
of  more  than  the  non-recognition  of  the  constitution*  It 
suspected  those  who  did  accept  the  constitution  of  merely 
covering  up  their  intention  of  leaving  everything  as  in  the 
past.  According  to  society’s  opinion,  the  constitution  was 
only  a  police  move  since  the  government  would  not  permit  or¬ 
ganic  reform.  So  the  legislative  program  of  the  Duma,  the 
scope  of  the  projects  it  introduced  and  particularly  the  land 
program,  supposedly  frightened  the  ruling  class  and  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  Buma. 

This  accusation  is  even  more  unreasonable  than  the 
charge  of  "unfriendliness”  to  the  constitution*  Even  prior 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  the  government  recog¬ 
nized  the  necessity  of  a  moral  restoration  for  Russia.  The 
first  DBase  of  the  Tsar,  on  December  12th,  1904,  announcing 
the  government’s  liberal  program,  was  issued  at  a  time  when 
the  autocracy  did  not  consider  the  possibility  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  order  or  even  of  a  consultative  Duma*  Granted  that 
this  liberal  government  program  was  not  original,  but  it  did 
incorporate  the  resolutions  of  the  first  zemski  Congress, 
which  represented  mature  liberal  thinking.  Inclusion  of  the 
zemski  ideas  was  not  a  shortcoming  at  all,  making  this  prog¬ 
ram  the  cross-roads  of  the  government  and  liberal  society. 
Though  the  political  leaders  of  this  period  sought  to  reach 
an  accord  between  liberalism  and  revolutionary  parties,  as 
it  happened,  on  the  practical  reform  program  liberal  society 
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and  traditional  authority  came  to  a  realistic  agreement  be¬ 
neficial  for  Russia  even  sooner.  In  order  to  follow  the  path 
of  reform  together  they  found  a  common  tongue. 

The  most  typical  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  pea¬ 
sant  question.  Bor  a  long  time,  not  only  the  autocracy  but 

also  the  social  hierarchy  were  considered  the  foundation  of 

rested 

Russia* s  might.  Old  semi-feudal  Russia  on  these,  above  all 
on  the  reticence  and.  isolation  of  the  peasant  world.  Our 
conservatives  supported  equally  both  these  foundations.  As 
prior  to  1861  the  state  order  was  founded  on  serfdom,  until 
the  liberation  of  the  peasants  of  necessity  resulted  in  other 
reforms,  so  in  the  1890*3  the  social  and  administrative  order 
of  Russia  vsas  supported  by  peasant  inequality,  with  the  pea- 
sants  serving  a  large  number  of  state  needs.  Conservatism 
stubbornly  defended  peasant  isolation  and,  naturally,  the  li¬ 
beral  program  immediately  made  peasant  equality  a  matter  of 
primary  concern*  Witte *s  historic  but  unappreciated  service 
to  the  autocracy  lay  in  the  fact  that,  as  far  back  as  1897, 
he  put  this  question  point-blank  and  broke  the  harmful  tie 
between  the  autocracy  and  the  social  hierarchy.  Whether  he 
understood,  confirmed  support e  of  autocracy  that  he  was,  that 
the  settlement  of  the  peasant  question  would  undoubtedly  leal 
to  a  constitution,  I  do  not  undertake  to  judge.  But  pleve 
understood  this  perfectly;  he  broke  Witte  on  this  issue,  and 
buried  the  work  of  the  agricultural  committees.  But  he  could 
not  stop  the  manch  of  history  and,  when  the  “ spring"  of 
Svi at opo lk-Mi r sky  began,  the  buried  ‘‘peasant  equality5'  appeared 
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in  the  Ukase  of  December  12th  in  first  place,  and  since  then 
it  never  disappeared  from  the  government  program.  When  the 
Bulygin  project  was  discussed  at  peterhoff,  the  conservatives 
still  hoped  to  preserve  the  autocracy  but  only  the  remnant  of 
the  most  hardened  conservatives  defended  social  hierarchy. 

The  government  itself  disavowed  them..  Peasant  equality  be¬ 
came  the  primary  issue,  and  in  line  with  it  the  whole  country 
was  affected.  As  after  the  liberation  of  1861,  when  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  lost  the  foundation  of  its  authority  in  the  country, 
so  after  the  destruction  of  social  inequality,  the  ruling 
centre  had  to  look  for  new  sources  of  its  strength. 

Having  become  premier,  Witte  could  concern  himself  with 
this  vast  problem.  The  Council  of  Ministers,  meeting  on 
tfgrch  5th,  decided  to  come  before  the  Duma  math  a  purposeful 
program.  Symbolically,  in  first  place  m/as  “the  ending  of  pre¬ 
paratory  work  on  the  peasant  problem” .  But  that  would  have 
been  only  the  first  step;  others  -would  have  followed  it  lo¬ 
gically.  The  main  reforms  of  the  1860*3,  the  zemstva  and 
judiciary,  held  up  in  the  period  of  reaction  because  of  their 
nonconformity  with  the  autocracy,  would  have  been  completed, 
since  both  now  conformed  to  the  constitution  and  the  idea  of 
a  just  order.  "Preedoms”  which  contradicted  the  spirit  of 
the  old  regime,  but  without  -which  the  constitution  could  not 
exist,  -would  have  become  essential.  Once  more  the  trend  -would 
have  turned  to  beneficial  social  reforms:  to  the  defence  of 
the  weak,  assistance  to  peasants  in  their  need  of  land  and 
the  defence  of  workers  against  capitalists.  Autocracy  had 
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long  been  concerned  about  this  in  order  to  win  support 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  population;  now  this  became 
more  urgent,  and,  thanks  to  the  introduction  of  popular  rep¬ 
resentation,  it  could  be  done  much  better  and  more  completely. 
Lastly  it  might  be  remembered  that  Russia  was  not  a  unitary 
state,  and  the  national  question  was  raised  in  all  its  pro¬ 
fundity.  As  time  proved,  its  importance  for  Russia  was  not 
understood  either  by  the  old  regime  or  society.  such  was 
the  incomplete  scheme  of  reforms  prepared  for  the  urgent  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  State  Duma.  The  government  did  not  deny 
reforms  for  they  became  part  of  its  program  even  before  the 
Duma  presented  its  own. 

Thus  in  this  program  the  paths  of  society  and  tradi¬ 
tional  authority  actually  crossed.  The  ideological  dif¬ 
ference,  which  existed  in  the  understanding  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  order  in  Russia,  did  not  appear  here.  The  direction  of 
the  reforms  was  the  same;  there  might  be  some  difference  as 
to  details,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  in  their  tempo.  In  this 
regard,  not  only  is  agreement  always  possible  but  the  very 
difference  of  opinion  may  be  natural  and  useful.  As  delay 
and  excessive  speed  are  equally  harmful,  so  mutual  conces¬ 
sions  were  logical  and  would  have  resulted  in  co-operation 
of  the  government  and  society. 

The  government  considered  this  reorganization  work  of 
great  political  significance  for  it  could  prevent  unnece¬ 
ssary  ideological  conflicts  with  the  Duma.  In  the  period 
of  Witte’s  disgrace,  I  heard  this  from  him  more  than  once. 
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The  most  grandiose  reform  projects  of  the  Duma  did  not 
frighten  him*  At  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  March  5th, 

Witte  pointed  out  that 

"it  is  essential  to  direct  at  once  the  activity  of  the 
State  Duma  to  definite  and  broad  hut  sober  and  business¬ 
like  work  and  thus  secure  the  productiveness  of  its 
activity"  • 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  memoirs  of  Count  V.  H.  Kokovtsev* 

A  few  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Duma,  the  Tsar  did 
not  share  the  Count’s  pessimism.  He  expressed  the  same 
hopes  as  Witte,  that 

"the  Duma  occupied  with  work  may  prove  to  be  less  revo¬ 
lutionary  than  Kokovtsev  expected;  zemstva  circles 
vrould  not  wish  to  undertake  the  thankless  task  of  sni¬ 
pers  in  a  new  flare-up  of  struggle  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  popular  representatives".  7 

These  words  of  the  Tsar  deny  the  preconceived  accusation  that 

the  government  did  not  wish  to  permit  reforms  and  decided  to 

hinder  the  Duma’s  work. 

Is  this  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  government 
actually  appeared  before  the  Duma  with  empty  hands  and,  what 
is  worse,  with  projects  about  "orange  groves"  and  "laundries", 
which  society  regarded  as  a  joke  at  its  expense?  This  was 
an  effective  argument  for  meetings  but  it  was  not  the  truth. 
The  liberal  program  was  publicly  proclaimed  (May  13)  and  cor¬ 
responding  legislation  introduced  soon  after  -  (June  1  -  local 
courts  and  breach  of  official  duty,  June  12  -  extension  of 
peasant  landowner ship) .  The  delay  in  their  presentation  had 
a  different  explanation.  Simply  nothing  except  minor  legis¬ 
lation  happened  to  be  ready  a.t  the  time  the  Duma  was  summoned. 
Did  this  fact  require  particular  explanation?  It  was 
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self-evident,  Following  the  dismissal  of  Witte Ts  ministry,  Gore¬ 
mykin,  the  new  premier,  had  to  select  the  new  cabinet  under 
abnormal  conditions  since  the  Tsar  insisted  that  not  one  of  the 
former  ministers  could  enter  the  new  cabinet.  It  was  necessary 
to  find  quickly  new  people,  who  would  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
plans  made  for  this  period.  Everything  was  done  hurriedly. 
Kokovtsev  learned  of  his  appointment  as  Finance  Minister  on 
the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Duma.  The  new  cabinet,  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  could  not  appear  before  the  Duma  with  a 
prepared  program.  Besides,  the  proper  time  for  the  declarar- 
tion  had  not  yet  come.  The  Duma  was  not  settled;  it  did  not 
verify  the  certification  of  its  deputies,  and  the  first  few 
days  it  was  busy  considering  the  address.  Preparation  for 
legislation  takes  time  if  real  legislation  is  to  be  introduced, 
not  "general  phrases".  We  shall  see  in  the  end  that  it  was 
not  the  Duma  that  should  have  accused  the  government  of  le¬ 
gislative  delay. 

Was  there  reason  to  suspect  that  the  very  dismissal  of 
Witte  was  an  unfriendly  act  towards  liberal  society?  Such 
a  conclusion  would  be  an  error  because  society  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  dismissal  in  this  light.  The  Cadet  party  greeted 
the  fall  of  the  ministry  and  saw  in  it  a  Cadet  triumph.  Ap¬ 
parent  cause  for  such  thinking  was  Witte !s  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation.  When  he  sent  his  request  for  resignation  on  April 
14th,  among  the  reasons  for  it  he  referred  to  attacks  to 
which  he  would  be  subjected  in  the  Duma,  which  might  hinder 
the  joint  work.  In  that  he  was  right.  Liberalism  regarded 
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him  with  enmity,  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  was  itself  res¬ 
ponsible  for  what  happened  to  Witte  after  the  manifesto.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  matter  how  righteous  was  Witte !s  anger 
against  liberalism,  it  reached  such  extremes  that  he  limited 
his  effectiveness  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  with  the 
Duma.  The  stenographic  reports  of  the  Special  Sessions  show 
this;  Witte  did  not  act  on  a  high  plane  and  was  beneath  his 
usual  stature.  The  Cadets  could  triumph;  their  tactics  made 
impotent  and  removed  from  the  scene  a  great  and  useful  man. 

Even  if  the  departure  of  Witte  could  appear  to  Cadet 
conceit  as  a  concession  to  the  Duma,  his  replacement  by  Go¬ 
remykin  was  a  genuine” calamity” •  Society  did  not  understand 
8 

that  at  the  time.  As  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs,  Goremy¬ 
kin  did  not  mar  his  record  with  anything  reactionary.  In  his 
clash  with  Witte  regarding  the  North- West  Zemstva,  society 
was  on  his  side.  He  was  consid-ered  an  authority  on  the  pea^- 
sant  question,  as  he  had  published  two  thick  volumes  on  pea¬ 
sant  legislation,  but  society  did  not  realize  what  dangerous 
opinions  Goremykin  himself  held  on  this  question.  Goremykin's 
name  was  not  odious  at  the  time,  but,  unfortunately,  he  was 
one  of  the  few  people  who  did  not  understand  what  had.  al¬ 
ready  become  clear  to  others »  the  necessity  for  the  consti¬ 
tution,  the  settlement  of  the  peasant  problem  and  the  need, 
for  liberal  reforms  in  general.  He  was  not  aggressive  in 
the  Duma,  but  was  quite  unconcerned  about  the  problem  of 
agreement  with  it.  He  was  so  little  suited  to  his  post 
that  it  could  be  construed  that  his  appointment  was  intended 
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to  provoke  the  Duma.  But  even  that  was  not  the  case. 

The  memoirs  of  Count  Kokovtsev  are  revealing  in  this 

respect.  Rejecting  the  appointment  of  Minister  of  Finance 

on  April  25th,  he  frankly  told  the  Tsar  that 

’’the  choice  of  the  new  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Minis¬ 
ters  scarcely  serves  the  needs  of  the  moment.  (He  poin¬ 
ted  out)  Goremykin ’s  greatest  indifference  to  everything, 
his  lack  of  flexibility,  and  downright  unwillingness  to 
come  closer  to  the  representatives  of  new  elements  in 
our  national  life...” 

The  Tsax  replied  to  Kokovtsev  that  that  might  be  true,  but  he 
was  certain  that  Goremykin  would  leave  the  post  of  his  own 
accord  if  he  saw  that  such  a  move  would  help  improve  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Duma.  Why  then  was  he  appointed? 

"Most  important  to  me,  (said  the  Tsar),  is  that  he  will 
not  make  any  agreements  behind  my  back,  or  grant  con¬ 
cessions  to  harm  my  authority.  I  can  be  quite  sure  that 
there  will  be  no  surprises  and  I  will  not  be  faced  with 
accomplished  facts  as  was  the  case  with  the  electoral 
law,  and  others.” 

Such  calculations  ensured  his  appointment.  It  is  clear 
that  they  were  not  directed  against  the  Duma  or  against  re¬ 
forms,  but  against  Witte  and  the  former  cabinet  whose  inde¬ 
pendence  the  Tsax  could  not  forgive.  This  was  the  Tsar’s 
reckoning  with  them  and  not  with  the  Duma,;  it  certainly  ref¬ 
lected  little  credit  on  the  Tsar’s  perspicacity  but  there 
was  no  hint  that  the  Tsax  wished  to  use  this  appointment  to 
hinder  liberal  reforms. 

Thus  Goremykin’s  appointment  did  not  signify  desire  to 
undermine  the  constitution  or  to  prevent  the  passage  of  nece¬ 
ssary  reforms,  as,  in  its  time,  the  appointment  of  Count 
Panin  in  place  of  the  deceased  I.  Rostovtsev  did  not  signify 
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rejection  of  peasant  reform.  Supporters  of  the  constitution  ana 
liberal  reforms  entered  the  new  cabinet:  they  were  Kokovtsev, 
Izvolsky,  Stolypin  and  Shcheglovitov.  The  last  name  may  cause 
a  smile,  but  in  1906  he  was  not  what  he  became  later.  He  was 
noted  for  his  interest  in  court  reform,  was  a  contributor  to 
the  newspaper  Right  and  he  openly  greeted  the  issuing  of  the 
manifesto.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  Akimov,  sometimes  sent 
him  to  inter- departmental  conferences  where  he  took  such  a 
liberal  stand  that  Witte  asked  Akimov  not  to  send  him  any 

more.  He  tried  to  follow  the  same  course,  in  the  Duma.,  at 

9 

first,  but  later  turned  sharply  to  the  right.  However,  he 
was  not  the  only  one,  for  liberalism  estranged  many  of  its 
former  supporters. 

Thus  the  composition  of  the  new  ministry  was  not  hostile 
to  the  constitution  or  to  reforms.  Its  chief  defect  lay  in 
the  chairman* s  ineptitude  for  collaboration  with  society. 

This  was  an  obstacle  which  might  have  been  surmounted  if  so 
desired;  the  course  of  events  showed  how  this  was  done. 

If  the  struggle  between  the  Duma  and  the  government 
began  from  the  opening  day,  its  cause  was  not  the  const itution, 
nor  the  program  of  liberal  reform.  The  real,  cause  was  the 
Duma's  attitude  to  revolution. 

This  word  is  vague,  even  less  definite  than  constitution. 
Both  were  misused.  We  read  about  revolutions  in  books  but 
we  did  not  witness  any  in  Russia  after  the  "Time  of  Troubles51. 
There  were  court  and  military  uprisings  including  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  revolt  of  the  Decembrists,  peasant  disturbances,  the 
destruction  of  factories  and  terrorist  activity  extending 
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to  Tsarist  assassination.  Eut  not  one  of  these  was  revolu¬ 
tion  and  none  coula  nave  deposed  the  state  authority.  In 
1905  the  government  saw  for  the  first  time,  with  its  own 
eyes,  the  ghost  of  revolution.  Organized  forces  came  to  the 
forefront,  attempting  Toy  joint  action  to  depose  the  ruling 
authority  and  put  in  its  place  a  different  one.  The  Manifesto 
of  October  17th  broke  up  these  forces  and,  in  so  doing,  hal¬ 
ted  the  revolution,  but  the  government  learned  the  aims  and 
minimum  program  of  the  revolut ionary  parties:  a  democratic 
republic,  a  purely  popular  government  and  the  destruction  of 
the  army  and  its  replacement  by  a  general  levy.  Such  a  prog¬ 
ram  was  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  and  could  not  serve 
as  a  basis  of  agreement  between  the  government  and  the  revo¬ 
lutionaries.  The  question  of  strength  was  now  the  only  issue 
between  traditional  authority  and  revolution. 

The  government  still  much  stronger  than  the  forces  of 
revolution,  did  not  intend  to  yield  and  was  prepared  to  oppose 
them.  Eut  the  government  could  not  forget  the  role  played 
by  liberal  society  at  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  attack, 
its  friendly  neutrality.  The  anarchy  which  liberalism  hoped 
to  appease  with  concessions,  even  to  the  extent  of  disarming 
the  state  authoritjr,  was  suppressed  without  the  support  of 
liberal  forces.  The  government  now  recognized  that  there 
was  no  safety  in  autocracy  and  was  reconciled  to  the  consti¬ 
tution,  but  it  did  not  wish  to  yield  to  revolution  and  was 

not  disposed  to  confuse  a  njust  order”  with  the  ‘‘dictatorship 

10 

of  the  street”.  The  victory  over  the  raging  ” Acheront ” 
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showed  the  autocracy  the  strength  of  the  government  apparatus, 
hut  also  taught  the  danger  of  temporary  weakness  or  inacti¬ 
vity.  It  was  now  realized  that  the  governments  duty  lay 
in  holding  on  to  the  rudder,  and  retaining  enough  power  to 
resist  the  11  Acheront n  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  state, 
rather  than  relying  entirely  on  the  maturity  of  Russian  so¬ 
ciety.  This  necessity  v^as  clearly  recognized  when  the  Fun¬ 
damental  Laws  were  debated  at  the  April  Conference.  These 
Lews  also  prepared  the  ammunition  in  case  of  a  conflict  not 
with  the  constitution  but  with  revolution. 

The  government  did  not  intend  to  attack  the  constitution 
but  decided  to  defend  it  from  revolution,  and  at  that  time 
the  government  was  not  the  blank  it  became  in  1917,  when  the 
Tsam*  agreed  to  abdication  and  Grand  Luke  Michael  refused  to 
accept  the  throne.  The  government  was  not  even  wavering,  as 
it  did  in  1905,  when  Witte  stood  alone;  when  the  right  wing 
hated  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  autocracy,  the  revolutionaries 
for  hindering  their  triumph  and  intellectual  society,  in 
spite  of  repeated  appeals  to  it,  preferred  to  stand  on  the 
sidelines.  The  confusion  of  the  government  was  now  ended  and  it 
realized  its  own  strength.  It  did  not  want  to  violate  the 
new  constitution  and  it  conscientiously  planned  to  carry 
through  within  its  own  framework  the  reorganizat ion  which 
liberalism  demanded  and  whose  necessity  it  recognized  itself. 

In  this  respect  the  government  was  prepared  to  go  very  far, 
but  it  refused  to  pander  to  revolution.  The  demarcation 
line  between  the  government  and.  liberal  society  did  not 
pass  where  Miliukov  attempts  to  draw  it,  between  autocracy 
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11 

and  const itut ion.  It  was  drawn  between  constitution  and  a 
"deepening  of  revolution";  between  the  fundamental  Laws  and 
obvious  realization  of  popular  sovereignty.  Opposing  sides 
now  came  to  agreement  in  the  state  camp:  far-sighted  libe¬ 
rals,  who  had  long  supported  the  constitution  but  now  per¬ 
ceived  the  reverse  side  of  society,  and  those  who  were  for¬ 
merly  devoted  to  the  old  regime  but  who  finally  understood 
the  significance  of  events  and  saw  things  in  a  new  light. 

A  middle  of  the  road  policy  was  evolving  and  this  became 
the  policy  of  the  government.  The  right  wing  enemies  of  the 
constitution  were  compelled  to  go  into  hiding  and  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  this  new  course  of  events.  They  took  the  offensive 
only  later,  when  liberalism  challenged  them;  and  when  it 
lost  its  game,  they  played  a  fateful  role  in  the  general  ca¬ 
tastrophe. 
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FOOT  NOTES 


1)  Vinaver,  Recently,  p.262 

2)  Miliukov,  P.N.,  Three  Attempts,  p.  25 

3)  That  the  Tsar  did  not  like  to  use  the  word  " constitution" 
is  unquestionable  and  understandable .  But  it  is  just  as 
certain  that  he  understood  that  he  did  promise  a  consti¬ 
tution  on  October  17th.  Writing  to  his  mother  on  April  19th, 
he  did  not  avoid  this  word.  He  wrote,  ”1  could  follow  a 
different  course  -  grant  the  population  civil  rights, 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly  and  unions,  inviola¬ 
bility  of  the  person,  and  the  Duma's  consent  for  new  laws, 

in  a  word,  a  constitution" .  But  using  the  term  in  writing 
to  his  mother  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  should  have 
used  it  publicly,  too. 

4)  The  Bulygin  Duma  Statute  states:  Legislative  proposals 
rejected  by  a  majority  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  State 
Duma  and  the  Imperial  Council  are  not  presented  for  Sove¬ 
reign  examination,  but  are  returned  to  the  minister  con¬ 
cerned  or  the  head  of  the  department  affected,  for  further 
elaboration. 

5)  Shipov,  Memoirs  and  the  Dumas,  p.  234 

6)  Kryzhanovsky,  S.,  Memoirs ,  p.  183 

7)  Count  Kokovtsev,  From  my  Bast,  p.  168 

8)  Miliukov,  P.N.,  Russian  Memoirs,  May.  Even  Miliukov  admits 
that  the  policy  of  the  period  was  based  on  the  mistaken 
conception  of  Witte's  resignation  and  Goremykin's 
appointment . 

9)  Grusenberg,  0.,  Yesterd ay.  The  author  revealed  certain 
facts  in  Shcheglovitov * s  defence,  but,  noting  his  later 
moral  downfall,  he  says  there  was  nothing  gradual  about  it, 
it  was  a  landslide.  This  observation,  suggesting  some 
mysterious  catastrophe,  may  or  may  not  be  acceptable.  The 
drama  of  Shcheglovitov  remained  a  riddle,  but  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  something  exceptional  did  influence 
him. 

10)  "Acheront"  -  this  was  a  term  used  to  refer  to  the  destructive 
revolutionary  spirit  which  prevailed  in  Russia  during  this 
period.  The  derivation  is  from  the  Greek. 

11)  Miliukov,  P.N.,  Three  Attempts,  p.  12 
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CHAPTE  R  II 

The  Attitude  of  the  Duma  to  the  Task  Ahead  of  it 

It  is  always  difficult  to  understand  the  popular  masses 
hut  what  was  the  aim  of  their  chosen  body,  the  Duma?  Elec¬ 
tions  are  one  of  various  inaccurate  methods  of  determining 
the  national  will  which  generally  cannot  he  expressed  hy  a 
candidate,  to  say  nothing  of  other  difficulties.  The  nation 
as  a  whole  has  no  will  and  no  voice  of  its  own.  It  resembles 
a  child  which  cannot  speak:  and  utters  only  indistinguishable 
sounds  which  help  one  guess  where  he  has  pain  and  what  he 
wants;  but  others  must  decide  what  he  needs.  This  should 
have  been  the  read  purpose  of  the  Duma,. 

Elections  results  are  said  to  resemble  a  broken  mirror, 
but  much  can  be  seen  even  in  a  broken  mirror.  So  did  the 
elected  Duma,  reflect  Russia  in  its  heterogeneity.  Like  every 
representative  institution  it  was  generally  above  the  coun¬ 
try^  cultural  level  and  had  no  illiterates  but  mainly  it 
was  a  dull  ma,ss,  unprepared  for  legislative  work.  Yet,  the 
Eirst  Duma  contained  a  particularly  outstanding,  brilliant 
minority,  who  were  far  above  the  average  level.  Later,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Duma  made  one’s  reputation,  but  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Eirst  Duma  made  their  reputations  prior  to  their 
election.  They  were  a  credit  to  the  na,tion  which  recognized 
their  worth. 

The  composition  of  the  Duma  also  reflected,  at  a,  glance, 
the  main  characteristic  of  this  time  -  the  moral  collapse  of 
the  old  order.  It  had  no  open  supporters  in  the  Duma  at  all, 
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since,  at  that  time,  a  conservative  reputation  ruined  people. 
Even  such  exceptionally  popular,  almost  legendary,  figures  as 
F.  IF.  Plevako  did  not  get  to  Moscow  for  this  reason.  On  the 
right  wing  benches  on  which  we  later  saw  Purishkevich,  Mar¬ 
kov,  and  Zamyslov  sky,  sat  such  worthy  leaders  of  the  Libera¬ 
tion  Movement  as  Count  Geiden  and  Stakhovich.  They  them¬ 
selves  did  not  change  in  any  way,  but  they  found  themselves 
heading  the  opposition  from  the  right.  This  right  wing  oppo¬ 
sition  in  the  First  Luma  represented  the  authentic  liberal 
principles,  and  it  could  indeed  have  strengthened  the  consti¬ 
tutional  order  in  Eussia. 

The  existence  of  an  opposition  usually  adds  interest  to 
parliamentary  debates  and,  in  the  First  Luma,  we  ?/ere  indebted 
in  this  respect,  almost  exclusively,  to  Geiden  and  Stakho- 
vich  who  bore  the  whole  brunt  of  struggle  against  the  majority. 
Among  their  supporters  were  people  who  later,  under  different 
circumstances,  played  a  prominent  role  (e.g.  Count  Oisifiev), 
but  in  the  First  Luma,  they  were  silent.  The  two  right  wing 
leaders  were  different  types  but  they  complemented  one  another. 
Both  were  descendants  of  the  privileged  class,  zealots  in 
its  struggle  for  liberalism,  and  for  a  long  time  were  in  the 
forefront,  until  the  democratic  wave  engulfed  them. 

As  a  zemstvo  leader  and  chairman  of  the  Free-Economic 
Society,  Count  Geiden  long  ago  had  become  a  constitutionalist. 
Possessor  of  a  clear,  sober  mind,  he  saw  the  disint egration 
of  autocracy  under  the  glistening  covering,  and  understood 
that  without  the  support  of  liberal  society  the  monarchy 
would  perish.  Hence  his  equal  devotion  to  the  constitution 
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and  to  the  monarchy.  However,  he  had  no  illusions  about  the 
maturity  of  either  the  lower  or  upper  brackets  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.  When  the  demagogues  of  the  First  jJuma  began  to  claim 
that  Russia’s  salvation  could  be  secured  only  by  full  "popular 
sovereignty",  he  began  to  expose  this  lie  with  the  same  in¬ 
sistence  with  which  he  fought  against  the  lies  of  the  old 
order.  Unceasingly,  he  reminded  the  Duma  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  a  just  order:  that  demanding  respect  for  your  own 
rights  necessitated  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  He 
punctured  with  irony  the  soap  bubbles  of  pompous  phrases, 
which  at  the  time  replaced  earnest  arguments.  He  did  not 
oppose  reform  and  did  not  take  upon  himself  defence  of  the 
government,  which  he  considered  the  chief  offender;  but  in 
the  First  Duma,  he  was  the  propagator  of  common  sense  and  a 
conscientious  attitude  to  the  task  ahead..  Resembling  in 
appearance  America’s  Uncle  Sam,  he  was  neither  fluent  nor 
eloquent,  and  never  tried  for  oral  effects  because  he  stut¬ 
tered  and  at  times  bellowed.  But  he  was  always  sensible, 
approachable,  and  his  speeches  were  not  only  impressive  but 
also  commanded  the  respect  of  his  opponents. 

M.  A.  Stakhovich  was  quite  a  different  type.  I  happened 
to  know  him  well,  having  met  him  at  Iasnaia  Polyana  in  1898, 
on  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Leo  H ikolaievich.  Later  we 
became  close  friends.  He  was  the  youngest  and  ablest  member 
of  a  large,  exceptionally  interesting,  and  unique  family. 
Though  a  brilliant  future  lay  ahead  of  him  he  was  not  attrac¬ 
ted  by  a  career.  He  could  hardly  have  stayed  on  a  beaten 
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path  since  everything  appealed  to  him.  His  versatility, 
eagerness  for  life  (life  is  joy  -  he  used  to  say),  his  self- 
indulgence  (he  was  spoilt  by  fate  and  nature),  his  everlas¬ 
ting  passionate  enthusiasms  for  people  and  problems,  made 
him  seem  thoughtless  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers. 

In  politics,  he  was  for  a  long  time  a  supporter  of  the 

autocracy.  I  happened  to  read  in  the  minutes  of  the  uCon- 
1 

versation  Club",  about  a  debate  on  this  theme,  in  which  3ta- 
khovich  participated.  He  was  almost  alone  in  his  defence  of 
the  autocracy,  and  his  main  arguments  were  characteristic. 

In  the  first  place,  he  insisted  that  the  autocracy  was  cre¬ 
ated  and  supported  by  the  will  of  the  people,  who  did  not 
understand  any  other  order;  furthermore,  -  and  this  is  most 
important  -  that  no  other  regime  could  introduce  so  quickly 
and  completely  the  social  reforms  so  necessary  for  Russia. 

St akhovich  represented  the  rare  variety  of  the  idealists  of 
autocracy,  who  considered  that  it  could  be  the  basis  of  po¬ 
litical  freedom  and  social  justice.  He  sincerely  believed 
that  the  autocracy  would  justify  his  expectations  but  expe¬ 
rience  showed  how  mistaken  he  was  in  this  evaluation. 

As  chamberlain  and  government  leader,  he  delivered  a 
speech  at  a  missionary  conference  at  Orel,  on  the  necessity 
of  complete  religious  freedom  of  conscience.  To  him,  a  sin¬ 
cerely  devout  man,  this  seemed  quite  evident,  but  the  speech 
created  such  a  scandal  that  he  required  all  his  connections 
to  escape  the  consequences.  Stakhovich  also  participated 
without  any  ulterior  motives  in  the  Zemstvo  Conference  at 
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Shipov fs  home  in  1903,  for  which  he  was  severely  reprimanded 
by  Pleve  on  orders  from  the  Tsar.  On  one  occasion  while  ta¬ 
king  part  in  a  trial  in  the  capacity  of  a  class  representa¬ 
tive,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the 
effects  of  arbitrary  local  administration,  and  he  wrote  an 
article  about  it  in  the  periodical  Injustice,  signing  his  full 
name.  The  article  was  censored  but  it  was  printed  without  his 
knowledge  in  freedom.  This  brought  on  Stakhovich  the  ire  of 
Duke  Meschersky  and  led  to  a  curious  and  highly  sensational 
trial  in  which  Stakhovich  accused  Meschersky  of  slander. 

Stakhovich  never  refused  to  intercede  for  those  who 
turned  to  him  -  how  many  people  did  Leo  Tolstoy  send  him  - 
and  so  learned  about  the  life  of  the  lower  strata,  and  rear- 
lized  how  far  his  ideal  of  autocracy  was  from  reality.  But  - 
and  this  is  curious  and  characteristic  of  him  -  he  did  not 
become  a  constitutionalist,  which  surprised  many  of  his 
friends.  f,I  swore  allegiance  to  the  autocratic  Tsar  and 
cannot  go  back  on  my  word11 ,  he  told  me  more  than  once.  To 
many  this  attitude  seemed  insincere:  what  !s  in  an  oath? 

Who  takes  this  into  consideration  in  our  day?  But  in  this 
respect  he  was  old-fashioned.  However,  when  the  Tsar  himself 
rejected  the  autocracy,  Stakhovich  greeted  the  action  with 
joy  and  forgave  the  monarch  for  everything.  He  became  a 
const itut  ionalist  by  s,Royal  Command”  -  so  quipped  Koniakov 
about  Stakhovich  and  himself. 

Stakhovich  believed  that  the  constitutional  order  wrould 
cleanse  and  save  the  monarchy  and  implement  the  reforms  of 
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whose  urgency  he  had  long  been  aware.  The  temper  of  the 
First  Duma,  its  impatience,  intolerance,  unfairness  to  op¬ 
ponents,  ruaeness  stemming  from  consciousness  of  immunity, 
in  a  word,  all  that  captivated  many  people  as  a  “revolu¬ 
tionary  atmosphere11 ,  outraged  not  only  his  political  under¬ 
standing  hut  also  nis  estnetic  sense.  He  did  not  yield  to 
this  atmosphere  and  fought  against  it.  He  was  not  a  pain¬ 
staking,  persistent  man  like  Geiden,  hut  rather  impulsive; 
yet  in  defence  of  liberal  ideas  and  against  their  distortion 
by  the  left  wing,  he  could  rise  to  great  heights.  His  fea¬ 
tures  and  beard  resembled  Michael  Angelo Ts  Moses,  his  speech 
was  hesitant,  and  he  often  groped  for  words,  but  he  capti¬ 
vated  his  listeners  by  his  throbbing  passion.  His  speeches 

2 

on  behalf  of  amnesty  and  on  the  appeal  to  the  people,  rose 
to  heights  which  few  could  attain. 

Count  Geiden  and  Stakhovich  were,  of  course,  not  the 
only  loyal  constitutionalists  in  the  First  Duma.  The  majo¬ 
rity  of  them  were  in  the  Cadet  party,  but  its  discipline  and 
false  tactics  deprived  them  of  individuality.  There  were 
also  prominent  people  outside  the  Duma  and  the  Cadet  party, 
who  were  free  from  discipline  and  could  have  defended  the  con¬ 
stitution,  but  they  were  hampered  by  the  unhealthy  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  Duma,  and  did  not  dare  to  resist  it. 

Take  for  instance,  M.  M.  Kovalevsky:  a  man  of  excep¬ 
tional  talents,  scholarly,  with  a  world-wide  reputation.  He 
resided  abroad  for  many  years  and  established  in  Paris  a 
university  where  professors  expelled  from  old  Russia,  lectured 
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to  students  similarly  ousted  from  their  homeland.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  political  si¬ 
tuation  in  Europe  and  knew  its  other  side.  He  had  a  com¬ 
pletely  negative  attitude  toward  autocracy,  not  only  as  pro¬ 
pagator  of  principles  of  justice  in  national  life,  hut  also 
as  a  man  who  himself  suffered  from  the  autocracy.  Prom  far 
off,  he  followed,  with  interest,  the  progress  of  the  Libera¬ 
tion  Movement  in  Russia,  and  during  those  years  I  had  to  re¬ 
port  to  him  every  time  I  visited  Paris. 

He  returned  to  Russia  at  the  height  of  the  Liberation 
Movement  and  participated  in  the  Zemstva  Conferences.  Dis¬ 
illusioned  by  the  lack  of  maturity  and  earnestness  of  Russian 
society,  he  told  me  sadly:  "I  saw  only  one  national  figure, 
Guchkov”.  Kovalevsky  did  not  join  the  Cadet  party,  as  he 
was  critical  of  its  irreconcilable  tactics,  whose  benefits 
he  failed  to  see.  The  revolutionary  outbreak  after  October 
17th,  did  not  surprise  him  but  caused  him  great  anxiety, 
and  he  returned  abroad,  filled  with  dark  foreboding.  His 
knowledge  of  history  led  him  to  believe  that  all  would  yet 
be  well,  but  the  recovery  would  not  be  easy.  When  the  re¬ 
volution  was  halted  by  force,  Kovalevsky  returned  to  Russia 
once  more  and  was  elected  to  the  Duma.. 

Much  was  expected  of  him  because  of  his  talents  and 
independence,  and  he  had  a  good  opinion  of  himself,  too,  as 
his  surprisingly  arrogant  first  words  in  the  Pirst  Duma  in¬ 
dicated.  He  declared  at  the  session  of  May  30th: 
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”1  ^  a  ^iend  of  the  party  called  the  party  of  Popular 
Freedom,  “but  at  the  same  time  I  reserve  for  myself  the 
freedom  of  independent  action,  and  only  with  this  reser¬ 
vation  in  mind,  can  you  count  on  my  support " . 

What  was  the  result  of  Kovalevsky Ts  numerous  speeches?  One 
would  think  he  had  lost  all  his  individuality  and  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  he  had  seen*  In  his  failure  to  realize  that  law¬ 
fulness  was  threatened  then,  not  from  the  right  hut  from  the 
left,  that  we  were  being  pushed  toward  revolution,  which  he 
did  not  want  at  all,  he  personified  liberal  society  which 
could  not  or  would  not  fight  on  its  left  front.  Almost  all 
his  speeches  regarding  the  address,  the  declaration  and  in¬ 
dividual  bills,  only  added  fuel  to  the  flame  which  was  raging 
as  it  was*  His  presence  in  the  State  Duma  proved  fruitless 
if  not  harmful.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Puma.,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Council,  he  found  himself  in 
his  element.  There  the  struggle  could  be  carried  on  against 
the  right  wing,  defending  the  rights  of  men  and  the  consti¬ 
tution  from  administrative  arbitrariness.  He  could  command 
a  hearing  in  the  Council  and  make  it  profitable  to  his  audi¬ 
ence.  In  short,  he  was  himself,  but  while  he  was  in  the  Pu¬ 
ma  he  was  infected  by  its  atmosphere. 

Kuzmin-Karavaev  was  another  example  of  the  Puma’s  deadly 
effect.  He  belonged  to  the  party  of  "democratic  reform", 
consisting  of  four  persons,  and  was  not  restrained  by  party 
discipline.  Though  he  did  not  possess  Kovalevsky’s  talents, 
being  a  rather  mediocre  man,  still  he  had  much  experience 
and  well-merited  prestige.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  a  town  councillor,  and  had  the  rank  of  general? 
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when  participating  in  zemstva  conferences,  he  followed  an 
intelligent  constitutional  policy,  often  fighting  the  Cadets. 
After  1917,  he  courageously  opposed  both  army  reform  and  the 
treatment  of  officers;  on  the  question  of  emigration  he  was 
in  the  right  camp.  But  in  the  Duma  he  swam  with  the  stream. 

On  the  questions  of  capital  punishment  and  the  appeal  to  the 
people,  i.e.  at  a  time  when  the  voice  of  experience  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  was  sorely  needed,  his  speeches  Y\rere  pathetic.  He 
placed  his  prestige  on  the  scales  of  demagogy  and  he,  too,  w as 
ruined  by  the  deadly  atmosphere  of  the  Hirst  Duma. 

Whence  blew  this  harmful  political  wind  which  blinded 
our  experienced  constitutionalists?  In  its  purest  form  it 
was  to  be  found  on  the  left  benches,  in  the  so-called  Labor 
group  which  was  the  real  hero  of  this  Duma,. 

The  Cadets  regarded  this  group  with  condescending  arro¬ 
gance.  In  June,  when  Miliukov  was  working  on  the  formation 
of  a  Duma  cabinet,  he  wrote  in  Speech,  June  18,  that  there 
would  be  no  Trudoviki  in  the  new  cabinet,  “because  they  have 
not  sufficiently  prepared  persons  for  such  work15.  This  was, 
of  course,  correct,  but  he  was  mistaken  when  he  saw  suffi¬ 
ciently  prepared  persons  among  the  Cadets,  and  liberal  society 
generally.  Another  reason  for  the  disdainful  attitude  towards 
the  Trudoviki  was  their  lack  of  a  definite  program.  This 
made  their  group  a  conglomeration  of  ten  different  sub¬ 
groups,  one  of  the  largest  bearing  the  picturesque  title 
3 

“left  of  Cadets" p  The  doctrinaire  Cadets  could  not  understand 
such  a  party  but  ,  in  reality,  the  Trudoviki  had.  more  unity 
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than  the  Cadets  with  all  their  discipline;  not  unity  of  prog¬ 
ram  but  of  political  frame  of  mind,  and  there  lay  their  in¬ 
dubitable  strength. 

One  of  the  most  cultured  of  the  Trudoviki,  professor 
Lokot,  gives  us  the  key  to  understanding  them  in  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  book  recording  impressions  of  his  recent  experiences, 
The  First  Duma,  published  in  1906.  He  stated  frankly  that: 

"The  Trudoviki  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  con¬ 
viction  that  a  spontaneous  revolutionary  spirit  has 
swept  the  whole  country,  making  it  even  more  revolutionary 
than  the  intellectual  'elite.  Representing  such  a  country, 
the  Duma  could  not  be  a  government  institution;  it  had 
to  become  the  organ  of  revolutionary  upheaval.  The  po¬ 
pular  wave  was  destructive  and  revolutionary,  and  there¬ 
fore,  the  Duma,  could  not  be  other  than  destructive  and 
revolut ionary. "4 

The  tactics  of  the  Duma  had  to  conform  to  this  attitude, 

shifting  the  centre  of  gravity  to  revolution,  to  the  "revolu- 

t ionary  mood  of  the  popular  masses",  and  not  to  the  proper 

functioning  of  the  constitutional  machine.  What  was  to  be 

done  in  the  Duma?  Lokot  stated: 

"We  must  strengthen  the  revolutionary  mood  and  orga- 
nize,  rally,  and  discipline  the  revolut ionary  forces 
of  the  surging  upheaval.  This  is  the  pressing  need 
of  the  moment  and  the  task  of  the  Hirst  State  Duma,  the 
political  organ  brought  to  the  forefront  by  history  to 
realize  this  aim. "5 

This  was  the  tactic  formerly  adopted  by  the  Liberation  Move¬ 
ment  against  the  autocracy  but  unruly  revolutionary  upheaval, 
because  it  wa.s  an  upheaval,  followed  its  former  course  even 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution.  As  far  as  it 
was  concerned  nothing  had.  changed.  Rrom  the  outset  its  aim 
was  the  liquidation  of  the  existing  government  order.  This 
according  to  the  Trudoviki  was  the  task  of  the  State  Duma. 
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Since  the  Trudoviki  were  the  foremost  exponents  of  this 

point  of  view,  LQhot  felt  that  they  should  lead  the  Duma. 

It  was  impossible  to  think  of  constructive  work  within  the 

framework  of  the  tottering  old  order,  'first  the  revolution 

had  to  be  brought  to  its  logical  conclusion,,  and  existing 

authority  overthrown.  Then  new  forces  would  appear  and  create 

the  new  order,  which  would  perhaps  be  quite  different  from 

the  one  the  naive  destroyers  dreamed  of.  But  this  creative 

effort  was  not  the  task  of  the  Trudoviki,  nor  of  the  first 

Duma  generally.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Trudoviki,  the  root  of 

Cadet  blunders  lay  in  their  failure  to  understand  this.  The 

Cadets  could  only  be  the  party  of  the  future.  Lokot  declared: 

“Later  the  time  will  come,  but  it  has  not  come  as  yet. 

It  will  come  when  the  revolutionary  wave  will  overflow 
into  several  calmer  streams,  in  which  even  the  Cadets 
will  be  able  to  swim;  streams  that  would  suit  their 
nature  and  their  class  and  group  interests.61  6 

Thus  the  task  of  the  Trudoviki  was  only  destructive: 
continue  the  revolution  using  the  Duma  as  the  organ  of  re¬ 
volutionary  upheaval,  and  assist  this  upheaval  by  struggling 
against  everything  hindering  its  triumph.  The  Trudoviki 
were  consistent  if  one  accepted  their  basic  premise  that  the 
whole  country  was  swept  by  a  revolutionary  spirit.  If  this 
feeling  was  sufficiently  strong,  the  established  authority 
could  be  overthrown,  and  if  this  perspective  was  considered 
beneficial  for  Russia,  it  was  necessary  to  advance  it  and 
not  play  at  constitution  making. 

This  was  the  way  the  Trudoviki *s  case  was  presented  in 
the  Duma,  by  their  leaders:  Zhilkin,  a  moderate,  candid 
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journalist;  Anikin,  a  teacher,  who  participated  personally 
in  agrarian  pogroms;  and  finally,  Aladin,  a  curious  figure 
of  this  period, 

I  made  Aladin1 s  acquaintance  in  1904,  when  I  went  to 
London  for  the  first  time.  My  friends,  Shklovskii  and  Gol- 
denherg,  who  lived  there,  recommended  him  to  me  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a.  guide  in  London,  since  he  knew  the  city  well  and 
was  free  at  the  time.  I  spent  a  few  days  with  him  and  was 
intrigued  by  his  eccentric  personality.  He  was  an  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  England,  representing  a  particular  variety  of 
Russian  Anglomaniacs,  the  democratic  Anglomaniac.  Later, 
when  I  learned  from  the  press  that  he  returned  to  Russia  and 
was  elected  to  the  Luma,  I  hoped  that  he  would  become  the 
spokesman  of  a  practical  left  wing  which  would  finally  des¬ 
cend  from  the  clouds.  Whether  he  was  infected  by  the  harmful 
atmosphere  of  Russia,  or  he  simply,  was  not  sincere  in  his 
former  conversations  with  me,  I  do  not  know,  but  in  his  de¬ 
magogic  , 1  arrogant  speeches  in  the  Luma,  I  failed  to  recognize 
my  interesting  London  guide. 

The  Labor  group’s  frame  of  mind  was,  of  course,  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  establishment  of  a  "just  order".  But  the 
strength  of  the  Trudoviki  lay  in  the  fact  that  this  mood 
found  a  response  everywhere#  It  was  familiar,  intelligible, 
and  natural  -  an  alluring  world  outlooko  As  far  as  the  Luma 
was  concerned,  it  was  quite  evident  that  neither  the  subtle 
criticism  of  Geiden  nor  the  liberal  pathos  of  Stakhovich, 
could  overcome  this  mood.  Both  were  too  far  removed  from 
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it  to  understand  it  and  counteract  it  successfully.  Sta- 
khovich  and  G-eiden  were  regarded  as  traitors  by  their  for¬ 
mer  associates  and  severely  criticized  by  them,  but  the 
Liberation  Movement  passed  them  by  and  disavowed  them;  they 
were  unable  to  turn  the  tide. 

Here  began  the  historic  responsibility  of  the  Gadet 
party  since  it  was  the  only  one  able  to  combat  this  mood. 

Lid  this  mean  saddling  the  party  with  a  task  it  did  not 
want?  On  the  contrary,  the  Cadets  understood  this  to  be 
their  task,  and  herein  lay  their  real  strength. 

Even  when  the  Liberation  Movement  employed  the  negative 
slogan,  "down  with  autocracy",  the  Cadets  were  not  content 
with  this,  and  tried  to  write  a  constitution.  It  did  not 
suit  Russia  at  all,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  destructive, 
raging  storm,  it  was  a  worthwhile  effort.  The  Cadets  also 
prepared  business-like  legislation  for  the  Luma,  and  even 
if  their  agrarian  project  showed  how  naive  they  were,  still 
it  was  constructive  work.  The  Cadets  understood  that  the 
destruction  of  authority  was  not  the  only  task  ahead  of 
them,  for  they  did  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  their 
own  participation  in  a  government  under  the  Tsar.  Later 
on,  Miliukov  carried  on  secret  conversations  on  this  very 
subject,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Cadets  became  even  clearer 
during  the  war,  when  they  created  a  progressive  block  which 
was  an  expression  of  this  same  idea.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
after  1917,  they  became  the  chief  object  of  revolutionary 
anger,  and  the  word  "Cadet"  became  a  curse.  Consequently, 
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though  their  ideology  was  not  at  fault,  the  ill-fated  tac¬ 
tics  of  their  leaders  concealed  their  nature  and  prompted 
them  to  act  when  it  was  too  late,  and  reject  favourable 
opportunities  when  they  presented  themselves.  They  let 
their  chance  slip  in  October  1905,  when  Witte  sent  his  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  zemstva;  they  also  missed  their  opportunity 
in  the  First  Duma. 

The  chief  task  of  the  Cadets  was  to  strengthen  the  new 
constitution;  they  could  have  done  it  had  they  wished.  The 
First  Duma  assembled  all  that  wa.s  best  in  the  country;  vete¬ 
rans  of  the  Liberation  Movement,  deserving  community  workers, 
and  youthful,  rising  forces  of  science,  jurisprudence,  and 
journalism.  Their  names  are  well-known,  and  there  are  too 
many  of  them  to  enumerate  them  all.  The  Cadet  constellation 
was  far*  superior  to  all  others;  it  was  eager  for  action,  and 
wished  to  bolster  not  destroy  the  constitution.  ”We  and  you 
are  born  parliamentarians’1,  Kokoshkin  told  Yinaver  sally, 

"but  we  are  following  a  different  course”.  It  is  useless  to 
try  to  calculate  the  number  of  supporters  which  could  have 
been  mustered  for  a  loyal  constitutional  policy  in  the  First 
Duma.  In  June  (Speech,  June  18)  Miliukov  declared  that  the 
Cadet  ministry  could  count  on  a  safe  majority  (305  votes) 
without  the  Trudoviki.  But  this  was  insignificant.  The  Ca¬ 
dets  could  have  challenged  the  opposing  current  and  won  the 
support  of  the  wavering  and  non-party  people  who  were  every¬ 
where  in  the  majority,  if  only  they  had  remained  true  to 
themselves  and  fought  the  revolutionary  upheaval  in  support 
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of  the  constitutional  order.  Such  a  battle  in  the  Duma  was 
more  worthy  of  their  talents  and  their  historic  role,  than 
the  belated  exposure  of  the  sins  of  our  past.  But  the 
struggle  for  the  constitution  had  to  be  carried  on  whole¬ 
heartedly,  without  looking  to  the  left,  as  was  done  in  the 
agrarian  appeal,  when  the  prospect  for  a  Cadet  ministry 
appeared.  The  Cadets  did  not  follow  the  loyal  road  when 
such  a  policy  might  have  sawed  the  situation,  because  they 
were  burdened  by  their  recent  past. 

To  carry  on  a  successful  struggle  in  support  of  the 
constitution  and  against  the  rewolut ionary  upheaval,  they 
themselves  had  to  11  accept “  the  const itution.  It  was  quite 
in  order  to  be  dissatisfied  with  its  original  form  and 
attempt  to  improve  it,  but  a  loyal  party  could  not  deny  the 
constitution  since  it  was  proclaimed  b y  the  lawful  authority 
in  a  lawful  manner.  And  yet,  after  the  April  conference,  on 
the  eve  of  the  first  sessions  of  the  Duma,  the  Ca,det  party 
published  this  decision  in  connection  with  the  Fundamental 
Laws : 

“The  Party  of  Popular  Freedom  and  its  representatives 
in  the  State  Duma  declare  that  they  see  in  this  step 
of  the  government  an  open  and  flagrant  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  solemnly  acknowledged  by  the 
government  in  the  Manifesto  of  October  17th,  and  they 
declare  that  no  obstacles  created  by  the  government 
will  prevent  the  popular  representatives  from  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  tasks  imposed  on  them  by  the  people.11 

This  false  and  insincere  phraseology  was  either  a  lot 

of  nonsense  or  it  meant  that  the  Cadets  did  not  recognize 

the  constitution.  If  so,  how  could  they  defend  it  or  the 

very  principle  of  legality.  In  his  Contemporary  Memoirs, 
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■book  sixty-five,  Vishniak  reproached  me  for  considering  ob¬ 
servance  of  formal  law  obligatory  for  both  those  who  created 
it  and  those  against  whom  it  was  direct ed.  In  his  opinion 
it  was  a  misunderst anding  on  my  part,  which  was  consistent, 
because  he  has  remained  a  revolutionary  to  this  day  and  thinks 
that  1906  must  be  treated  as  a  revolution.  But  the  Cadets 
had  to  fight  such  a  viewpoint,  for  if  there  were  no  consti¬ 
tution  at  that  time,  there  could  be  no  talk  of  a  “just  order®* ; 
force  alone  would  have  been  triumphant.  Then  the  same  thing 
would  have  taken  place  as  in  1917,  when  the  government  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  ‘‘Soviets5®  and  the  notorious  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  was  dispersed  by  a  sailors1  threat.  Here  lay  the  chief 
peril  of  this  period  and  the  Cadets  should  have  defended  the 
country  from  it.  But  after  passing  their  resolution  this 
would  have  meant  loss  of  face,  and  so  was  out  of  question,  though 
they  later  claimed  that  the  government  was  the  enemy  of  the 
constitution. 

This  was  not  all.  The  constitution  was  not  an  end  in 
itself  for  anyone  except  professional  politicians  but  it 
wras  essential  as  a  means  of  introducing  reforms  which  the 
nation  needed.  The  chief  problem  of  the  moment  was  the  re¬ 
organization  of  Russia,  which  the  masses  expected.  Yet,  at 
the  January  and  April  Conferences,  the  Cadet  party  forbade 
“organic “  work,  so  long  as  the  constitution  remained  un¬ 
changed.  It  is  true  that  this  prohibition  was  only  a  wily 
phrase  to  conceal  the  discord  and  avoid  a  split.  The  Cadets 
still  intended  to  work  under  its  cover  but  by  doing  so,  they 
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surrendered  their  ideological  position.  Intrigue  was  placed 
above  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  having  postponed  the 
satisfaction  of  these  interests  until  a  complete  constitu¬ 
tional  victory  was  won  over  the  crown,  the  Cadets  still  ac¬ 
cused  the  government  of  rejecting  reforms. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Cadets  when  the  duty  of 
defending  a  just  order  fell  to  their  lot.  Since  the  autoc¬ 
racy  made  a  concession,  they  were  faced  with  a  dilemma?  ei¬ 
ther  continue  the  old  policy  and  finish  off  the  retreating 
authority  as  an  enemy  which  showed  its  weakness,  or  accept 
the  surrender,  come  to  an  agreement  with  that  authority  and 
realize  certain  concrete  tasks,  while  opposing  side  by  side 
with  the  government  further  revolut ionary  encroachments.  A 
choice  hah  to  be  made  since  the  policy  of  the  Duma  depended 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Cadets.  This  was  a  historic  moment  when 
the  immediate  future  depended  on  the  party  leaders.  We  know 
how  the  Cadets  solved  their  dilemma  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  way  they  solved,  it. 

The  decision  on  which  everythi ng  depended  was  not  even 
brought  before  the  party.  It  -was  predetermined  by  the  past. 
Vinaver ,  the  faithful  chronicler  of  the  Duma,  tells  us  that, 

"on  the  eve  of  its  opening,  the  Cadets  and  the  Trudoviki 
held  the  first  joint  session  of  the  ^opposition?*.  The 
Cadets  organized  it  and  Miliukov,  though  not  a  member 
of  the  Duma,  presided.  The  subject  of  discussion  was 
strictly  determined  in  advance  to  avoid  confusion  and 
speakers  of  the  Cadet  party  were  selected  in  advance 
to  give  reports  and  explanations. 11  7 

Of  course,  on  the  eve  of  the  official  opening  of  the 

Duma,  it  was  natural  to  assemble  the  d.eputies  for  a  private 
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deliberation,  but  this  was  not  a  private  session  of  the  Duma. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  its  left  wing  majority,  including  the 
Trudoviki.  Right  wing  groups  on  which  Miliukov  counted  fi¬ 
nally  in  the  selection  of  his  cabinet,  were  not  invited  to 
the  session. 

Was  the  program  of  this  left  block  determined  earlier, 
and  were  the  conditions  on  the  basis  of  which  it  was  conclu¬ 
ded,  laid  down  formally,  as  was  the  case  in  Prance,  at  the 
formation  of  the  Popular  Pront?  nothing  of  the  kind,  Every¬ 
thing  was  simply  left  as  before,  as  though  the  Liberation 
Movement  was  still  continuing  and  no  discord  existed  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  principle  between  the  Cadets  and  t he  Trudoviki. 

This  is  the  way  the  past  influences  people.  In  the 
liberation  period,  liberalism  together  with  the  revolutionary 
parties  opposed  autocracy.  On  the  26th  of  April  they  conti¬ 
nued  to  march  side  by  side,  without  stopping  to  consider  whe¬ 
ther  now  that  the  constitution  had  been  introduced,  they  were 
not  on  opposite  sides  of  the  barricades.  They  acted  as  though 
nothing  had  changed. 

Such  a  policy  was  perhaps  clear  to  the  masses  whose  in¬ 
ertia,  equally  determines  their  quiescence  and  their  movement, 
but  it  was  the  task  of  the  Cadet  leaders  to  reorientate  them¬ 
selves  instead  of  blindly  following  their  predecessors.  Why 
then,  did  the  Cadet  leaders  ant  as  they  did? 

Mainly  because  we  had  no  leadership.  The  work  of  the 
leaders  consisted  of  explaining,  in  a  round  about  way,  the 
supposed  necessity  of  what  happened.  Gambetta  said  in  his 
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last  parliamentary  speech:  "cela  ne  s'appelle  pan  gouverner, 
cela  sTappelle  raconter"  -  July  18,  1887.  /This  is  not 
governing  it  is  telling  storiesjy7  What  our  leaders  said 
about  this  later,  I  have  already  noted  in  the  introduction 
and  will  not  repeat  now. 

There  was  one  curious  detail  regarding  this  session  of 
April  26th,  and  the  Duma  “block”.  Its  significance  lay  in 
the  fact  that  this  majority  called  itself  the  “joint  opposi¬ 
tion”.  Why  “opposition”?  This  terminology  was  not  a  slip 
of  the  tongue  by  Vinaver,  as  it  is  frequently  repeated  in 
his  book.  It  was  also  used  by  the  entire  Cadet  press  of  that 
period.  The  Duma's  majority  was  transformed  into  the 
“opposition”.  When  a  small  Cadet  group  in  the  Third  Duma 
called  itself  the  opposition,  it  was  underst andable,  since 
minority  and  opposition  are  related  meanings.  But  why  did 
the  majority  which  was  in  complete  control  of  the  Rirst  Duma 
call  itself  the  “opposition”?  The  Cadets  lived  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  past  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  term 
"opposition".  During  the  period  of  autocracy  all  who  w/ere 
against  it  united  under  the  common  name  “opposition" .  Struve 
wrote  at  the  time:  “Since  all  opposition  in  Russia  is  trea¬ 
ted  as  revolution,  revolution  became  simply  opposition"  -  an 
appealing  idea,  justifiable  perhaps,  in  a  certain  period, 
but  dangerous  in  a  new  order.  What  sense  was  there  in  this  name 
for  such  admirers  and  experts  of  parliament arianism  as  were 
the  Cadets?  Only  that  as  IT.  IT.  Bazenkov  said,  the  Cadets  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  "according  to  the  old  textbooks". 


Thus 
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instead  of  using  and  defending  the  constitution,  the  Cadets 
followed  the  tactics  of  the  Trudoviki  and  their  destructive 
revolut ionary  upheaval.  The  Cadets  began  to  apply  their  own 
talents,  knowledge  and  skill,  to  petty  problems  of  concern 
to  no  one,  and  clothe  the  revolut ion  ary  tendencies  of  the 
Duma  in  a  semblance  of  constitution. 

Having  accepted  this  subordinate  role,  the  Cadets  still 
pretended  to  be  the  leadership  of  the  Duma.  Their  personal 
qualities'  gave  them  a  right  to  do  so  and  the  Duma,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  followed  them,  had  they  led  it  on  the  constitu¬ 
tional  course  for  there  the  Cadets  could  have  no  rivals. 
However,  Cadet  attempts  to  provide  leadership  on  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  road,  foreign  to  them,  was  a  paradox.  The  Trudoviki 
were  more  consistent  in  their  revolutionary  tactics  and, 
therefore,  began  to  inspire  more  confidence,  until  the  Duma 
proved  to  everyone  the  falsehood  of  their  original  premise. 
The  Cadets  were  ruined  by  their  tactics  and  the  great  cause 
to  which  history  called  them  proved  to  be  beyond  their 
strength. 

Such  was  the  mood  of  the  Duma  at  the  time  of  its  opening. 
It  was  clear  that  immediate  conflict  between  it  and  the 
government  was  unavoidable,  but  is  it  possible  to  maintain 
that  only  the  "malicious  government"  was  guilty? 
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FOOT  NOTES 

1)  A  club  for  community  leaders  which  I  described  in 
detail  in  my  first  book.  Volume  11  -  p.  291- 

2)  The  stenographic  report  of  this  session  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma. 

3)  The  list  is  taken  from  Ezersky *s  book: 

The  First  Duma. 

4)  Lokot,  First  Duma. 

5)  Lokot,  First  Duma,  p.  142. 

6)  Lokot,  First  Duma,  p.  118. 

7)  Vinaver,  Conflicts  in  the  First  Duma,  p.  9. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  Opening  of  the  Duma 

The  opening  day  of  the  Duma,  April  27th,  indicated 
clearly  which  of  the  two  foes  was  the  aggressor.  That  day 
traditional  authority  faced  a  representative  assembly  for 
the  first  time. 

The  meeting  was  accompanied  by  pomp  and  ceremony.  As 
recently  as  tne  middle  of  April,  the  Tsar  refused  to  issue 
a  manifesto  announcing  the  granting  of  the  constitution,  con¬ 
sidering  that  an  Ukase  to  the  Senate  would  be  sufficient. 

This  was  a  petty  manifestation  of  his  displeasure  at  having 
to  strike  out  the  title  "Unlimited" .  But,  by  the  end  of  Ap¬ 
ril,  he  overcame  this  feeling  and  decided  to  introduce  the 
opening  of  the  new  order  with  the  greatest  pomp. 

This  in  itself  is  unimportant  but,  in  determining  in¬ 
tentions,  exterior  form  is  not  insignif icant .  Everything  in 
the  power  of  the  government  was  done  to  make  the  opening  a 
great  occasion.  There  was  a  grand  welcome  ceremony  at  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  a  Speech  from  the  Throne  to  mark  the  dawn 
of  a  "new  era".  There  was  no  need  for  such  ceremonies  if 
the  DumaTs  work  wa.s  to  be  hindered. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  held  the  spotlight.  P.  A.  Sto- 
lypin,  speaking  at  the  Winter  Palace  welcoming  ceremony,  im¬ 
plied  that  the  speech  was  unexpected  by  the  government  and 

was  personally  written  by  the  Tsar.  Whether  or  not  this  was 
true  is  unimportant,  but  the  speech  was  significant  and  I 
sha.ll  quote  it '  in  full: 
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"Almighty  God  entrusted  to  my  care  the  welfare  of  the 
Fatherland,  and  impelled  me  to  summon  representatives 
of  the  people  to  assist  in  legislative  activity. 

"With  abiding  faith  in  the  great  future  of  Russia,  I 
greet  in  you  the  "'elite,  whom  I  ordered  My  beloved  sub¬ 
jects  to  choose  from  their  midst. 

"Difficult  and  complex  work  lies  before  you.  I  trust 
that  love  of  your  native  land,  and  a  burning  desire  to 
serve  her,  will  inspire  you. 

"I  will  safeguard  the  unshakable  tenets  I  granted,  in 
the  firm,  conviction  that  your  unselfish  service  to  the 
Fatherland  will  help  determine  the  needs  of  the  peasants 
so  near  to  My  heart,  and  contribute  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  people  and  the  advancement  of  their  welfare.  Re¬ 
member  that  spiritual  greatness  and  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  depend  not  only  on  freedom,  but,  also,  on  order 
based  on  justice. 

"May  My  earnest  desire  be  fulfilled;  may  I  see  My  people 
happy  and  pass  on  to  My  Son,  as  his  inheritance,  a  strong, 
well- ordered  and  enlightened  state. 

"May  God  bless  the  work  confronting  Me  and  the  State 
Council  and  the  State  Duma,  and  may  this  day  be  hence¬ 
forth  remembered,  as  the  day  of  the  rebirth  of  the  mora¬ 
lity  of  the  Russian  land,  the  day  of  the  rebirth  of  her 
best  forces. 

"Approach  with  faith  the  work  for  which  1  summoned  you, 
and  justify  in  a  worthy  manner  the  confidence  of  the 
Tsar  and  the  nation. 

"May  God  help  You  and  Me.  " 


Of  course  this  speech  contained  many  platitudes,  but, 
apart  from  them,  its  political  content  was  very  gratifj^ing. 

I  shall  stress  its  three  main  points. 

The  Tsar  promised  to  "safeguard  the  unshakable  tenets 
he  granted".  Later,  when  the  existence  of  the  constitution 
was  questioned,  one  of  the  reasons  for  questioning  it  was  the 
fact  that  the  Tsar  did  not  swear  to  it.  This  "proof"  was  not 
only  weak,  but  also  incorrect.  There  was  no  oath,  but  the 
Tsar,  under  exceptionally  ceremonious  circumstances,  promised 
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to  " safeguard1'  the  new  tenets.  His  promise  took  the  place 
of  an  oath.  Furthermore,  while  the  deputies  entering  the 
Duma  took  no  oath,  they  made  a  ceremonious  promise  to  fulfil 
the  duties  imposed  on  them.  Ho  more  could  he  demanded  of  the 
Tsar,  hut  his  promise  was  particularly  noteworthy.  At  the  Ap¬ 
ril  session,  a  number  of  officials,  among  them  unfortunat ely 
Witte,  tried  to  persuade  the  Tsar*  to  declare  that  he  retained 
the  right  to  alter  the  Fundamental  Laws.  The  promise  to 
guard  them  unswervingly  was  his  reply  to  this  foolish  advice. 

Ho  less  important  was  another  fact.  It  was  suspected 
that,  having  granted  a  constitution,  the  Tsar  would  leave 
everything  11  as  in  the  past".  The  speech  from  the  throne  de¬ 
nounced  this  suspicion,  also.  It  announced  an  era  of  funda¬ 
mental  changes:  the  rebirth  of  the  morality  of  the  Russian 
land,  the  settlement  of  the  peasant  question,  ext ension  ox 
enlightenment,  general  welfare,  an  order  based  on  justice  - 
these  were  the  paths  to  follow.  The  political  program  the 
speech  outlined  coincided  with  the  age-old  goals  of  liberal¬ 
ism. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  these 
reforms,  the  Tsar  summoned  the  Duma  to  action.  He  did  not 
speak;,  according  to  the  old  formula,,  of  his  proposals  or  of 
legislation  which  the  government  would  introduce  for  the  Du¬ 
ma’s  confirmation,  but  rather  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Duma  -would  !idet ermine  the  needs  of  the  peasants,  facilitate 
enlightenment  and  contribute  to  the  public  welfare'1.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  expected  of  the  Duma,  not  only  approval  of 
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government  proposals,  "but  a  clarification  of  the  -'country Ts 
needs".  Surely  this  supported  the  conception  of  the  Luma's 
legislative  initiative. 

And,  finally  there  was  a  third  noteworthy  point  in  this 

S3 

speech.  The  very  people  who  were  elected  to  the  Duma  were,  *!ir 

until  recently,  considered  "enemies  of  the  state  and  traitors". 

The  composition  of  the  Duma  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
right-wing  press,  which  could  not  find  enough  insulting  epi¬ 
thets  to  hurl  at  it.  Yet,  the  Tsar  greeted  them  as  the  4lite. 
Probably  he  did  not  think  them  so,  but  he  followed  the  consti¬ 
tutional  fiction  that  they  were.  Elections  do  not  necessa¬ 
rily  bring  into  parliament  the  best  people,  just  as  the  vote 
is  not  always  an  accurate  gauge  of  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  truth  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  majority.  But 
these  are  fictions  without  which  a  constitutional  order  is  impos¬ 
sible.  The  Tsar  overcame  his  objections  and  sacrificed  his 
personal  feelings  to  the  constitutional  idea. 

It  is  curious  that  he  understood  the  sense  of  this  fiction 
better  than  the  constitutionalists  concerned.  Some  deputies 
accepted  the  epithet  "4lite"  at  its  face  value.  On  May  8th, 

Aladin  said; 

"The  nation  through  its  4lite,  and  this  is  not  only  my 
opinion  but  also  the  opinion  of  the  Highest  Authority, 
wishes  to  rebuild  the  life  of  the  pussian  people. !i 

On  May  13th,  A.  P.  Lednitzky  began  his  speech  with  these 

words;  "Gentlemen  representatives,  the  elite  of  the  land”. 

And  at  the  Yiborg  trial,  E.  I.  Kedrin,  protesting  against  the 

unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  courtroom,  the  packed  crowd 
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and  poor  accoustics,  declared,  "such  is  the  treatment  meted 
out  to  those,  who,  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  throne,  were 
called  the  4lite".  What  a  queer  conception  of  a  polite  phrased 
Society  might  have  "been  pleased  with  this  non-provocative 
speech,  yet  it  was  disappointed.  I  well  remember  this  mood, 
and  the  press  of  the  period  confirms  it.  Uo  one  wanted  to 
evaluate  the  possibilities  which  this  speech  revealed,  and  in¬ 
fluential  leaders  gave  society  a  pessimistic  point  of  view. 
Miliukov  wrote  in  Speech,  on  April  28th: 

"Hot  a  step  forward  did  the  government  make  to  meet 
social  opinion,  at  a  time  when  the  slightest  move  would 
have  been  greeted  by  the  nation  with  ten- fold  attention 
and  responsiveness .  Our  government  is  noted  for  its 
ability  to  miss  opportune  moments,  and  the  speech  from 
the  throne  skillfully  avoided  all  controversial  topics." 

In  an  interesting  and  objective  book,  Ezersky  wrote  in  1907: 

"The  government  did  all  it  could  to  dispel  the  illusions 
of  the  most  incorrigible  optimists.  Intellectuals  awai¬ 
ted  the  speech  from  the  throne  with  impatience:  but , in 
general,  the  historic  document  created  the  impression 
of  something  cold,  officially  gracious .. .The  old  ideal 
of  Slavophilism  was  completely  destroyed  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  realized  outwardly. " 

Yinaver  appeared  more  condescending  than  Ezersky,  but  even 

he  admitted  that  "the  content  of  the  speech  from  the  throne, 

even  if  it  did  not  irritate,  it  failed  to  inspire  joyous 

hopes" . 

However,  what  could  society  have  expected  from  the  speech? 
.What  else  should  have  been  said  to  make  people  evaluate  truly 
the  content  and  the  tone  of  this  document?  There  was  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  amnesty  to  political  prisoners  should  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  speech  but  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  this  reproach.  Amnesty  was  the  prerogative  of  the 
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monarch;  he  could  grant  it,  but  Just  mentioning  it  would 
have  heen  dangerous. 

The  Russian  people,  not  onl3r  the  lower  ranks  hut  also 
the  top  strata,  could  not  *'dif f erent iate" .  When  the  October 
Manifesto  promised  to  grant  in  the  future  the  beginnings  of 
freedom,  even  educated  lawyers  understood  this  to  mean  that 
all  limitations  of  freedom  were  thereby  immediately  removed. 

In  fact,  the  first  clashes  between  society  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  occurred  over  this  very  matter.  So  too,  mention  of  am¬ 
nesty  would  have  been  accepted  as  having  the  force  of  law,  to 
be  applied  immediately.  Our  ambassador  to  England,  Count  Ben¬ 
kendorf,  observing  Russian  events  through  the  eyes  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  accustomed  to  respect  the  law,  in  a  letter  to  A.  P.  Iz~ 

1 

volsky,  expressed  regret  that  no  mention  of  amnesty  was  made 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  "Why  fear  amnesty*1?  Sacred 
simplicity.1  Englishmen,  having  hea,rd  "mention  of  amnesty*1 , 
would  await  the  new  law,  but  Russians  would  rush  to  smash  pri¬ 
son  doors.  Mention  would  become  provocation,  which  would 
benefit  revolution  and  nothing  else. 

But  would  our  society Ts  mood  have  been  different  had  the 
Tsar  promised  amnesty  in  the  speech  from  the  throne?  Would 
the  Duma  have  been  grateful  and  pleased? 

Doubts  of  this  arise  when  one  reads  the  stenographic 
reports  of  the  meetings  where  amnesty  was  discussed.  I 
shall  describe  an  instructive  episode. 

On  May  3rd,  amnesty  discussions  were  taking  place  in  the 
Duma.  Many  speakers  begged  the  Duma,  not  to  prolong  the  dis¬ 
pute,  and  Rodichev  made  this  strange  remark: 
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11  We  are  on  the  eve  of  being  late  with  our  Address.  If 
we  do  not  complete  it  soon,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the 
position  in  which  the  presentation  of  the  Address  in¬ 
cluding  amnesty  will  prove  belated...  I  think  you  under¬ 
stand  me  gentlemen.  (Loud  applause)." 

The  Duma  understood  him,  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
no  loud  applause.  However,  this  speech  may  be  impossible  to 
understand  now  and  some  clarification  is  needed.  The  Duma 
feared  that  amnesty  for  political  prisoners  might  be  declared 
by  the  Tsar,  on  the  occasion  of  the  TsarTs  Day,  May  6th,  and 
the  Duma  did  not  want  this.  It  wTanted  to  be  the  victor  in 
the  amnesty  issue,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  show  this  openly. 
What  gratitude  could  the  Tsar  ezp>ect  of  the  Duma  had  he  fore¬ 
stalled  it  on  April  27th? 

The  Duma’s  attitude  is  exemplified  in  another  instance. 
The  speech  from  the  throne  did  not  mention  the  Tsar’s  title, 
"Autocrat",  as  a  concession  to  the  Duma.  What  was  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  Cadet  press  to  this  gesture?  P.  IT.  Miliukov 
-wrote  the  following  on  April  28ths 

"The  warning  against  further  use  of  the  word  ’Autocrat’, 
sounded  by  the  majority  of  deputies  in  the  report  of 
the  joint  session  of  several  parliamentary  groups,  was 
not  sounded  in  vain". 

To  assess  these  proud  words  correctly,  we  must  recall  what 
the  "warning"  wras.  The  parliamentary  groups  agreed  to  sign, 
without  debate,  the  promise  of  the  deputies,  in  which  the 
title,  "Autocrat",  was  retained.  However,  they  declared  that, 
in  their  opinion,  retention  of  the  title  did  not  endanger  the 
constitution.  This  decision  to  obey  the  government  was  wise, 
but  what  Miliukov  calls  a  "warning",  was,  in  reality,  the 
capitulation  of  the  Duma  and  the  sanction  of  the  title 
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“Autocrat".  Nevertheless ,  the  Cadets  immediately  transformed 
it  into  an  achievement  to  be  credited  to  them  and  their  skill 
a  victory.  This  is  how  historians  sometimes  writ  e  history. 

But  how  did  society  act  towards  the  government  on  the 
day  of  the  Duma1  s  opening?  Let  us  examine  the  second  part  of 
the  activity  which  was  unfolded  in  the  building  where  the 
Luma  met. 

The  opening  of  the  Duma  followed  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Ukase  of  September  18th,  1905,  which  the  newly- elected 
chairman  of  the  Duma  oversimplified  and  called  a  law.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  rules,  the  Duma  was  not  supposed  to  deal 
with  anything  on  the  first  day.  There  wa,s  to  be  only  the 
formal  opening  by  a  personage  appointed  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Tsar,  signature  by  the  members  of  the  Duma,  of  the  "sacred 
promise  to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed  on  them"  and  election 
of  the  chairman.  It  was  difficult  to  perform  an  act  of  po¬ 
litical  significance  within  this  framework,  as  the  only  ac¬ 
tive  person  would  be  the  chairman.  Nevertheless,  several 
gestures  of  political  significance  were  made  at  the  opening 
of  the  Duma. 

As  expected,  S.  A.  Muromt sev  was  chosen  chairman.  So 
many  votes  were  handed  in  for  him  that  a,  ballot  was  unani¬ 
mously  declared  unnecessary.  This  was  the  crowning  point  in 
his  career.  Extensive  memoir  literature  about  him  hardly 
does  him  justice.  Dor  a  long  time,  he  lived  in  Moscow  among 
us,  first  as  a  young  professor  and  then  as  a  lawyer.  He  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Society,  a  spokesman  for  city  and 
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country,  independent  as  to  income  and  respected  by  all  from 
afar,  but  impenetrable  to  outsiders.  l\To  one  foresaw  his  fate. 
He  had  no  political  influence  and  looked  for  none.  He  told 
me  himself  that  he  did  not  like  the  practice  of  law,  consi¬ 
dered  the  professorship  of  which  the  authorities  deprived  him, 
his  calling,  and  in  general  felt  himself  out  of  place,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  period  of  the  Duma,  he  became  a  legendary  figure; 
but  legend,  in  its  turn,  began  to  hinder  the  understanding  of 
the  real  man.  Muromtsev  possessed  many  qualities  of  -a  chair¬ 
man,  and  both  in  Roman  Law,  which  he  taught,  and  in  jurispru¬ 
dence,  formality  appealed  to  him.  He  liked  to  change  chaos 
into  order.  With  absorbing  interest,  he  busied  himself  put¬ 
ting  together  the  Instructions  for  the  State  Duma,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution.  I  shall  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  respect  due  him  if  I  say  that  his  skill  as 
chairman  was  greatly  overestimated.  It  was  suited  to  a  peace¬ 
ful  period,  not  the  confusion  of  this  particular  time.  The 
chairman  of  the  Duma  could  not  be  merely  a  technician;  he  had 
to  be  a  political  factor,  also.  How  did  Muromtsev  measure 
up  as  a  politician?  He  had  long  been  a  liberal  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  type,  a  constitutionalist,  a  parliamentarian:  there  was 
nothing  of  the  revolutionary  and  demagogue  about  him.  But, 
because  of  his  convictions,  Muromtsev  did  not  reveal  his  true 
political  colors,  even  in  the  chairman fs  high  post.  He  for¬ 
mulated  the  principle  of  democracy  in  this  way: 

"Until  a  decision  is  reached,  every  member  of  the  party 
must  d.efend  his  opinion  to  the  limit  :  once  a,  decision  is 
reached,  unquestioning  obedience  is  his  duty." 
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However,  he  did  not  defend  anything  "to  the  limit*1,  leaving 
that  to  others  while  he  listened  carefully,  hut  he  obeyed 
unquestioningly .  If  it  were  not  for  this,  he  might  not  have 
become  chairman  of  the  Duma*  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  became  a 
strong  technical  force  in  the  Duma,  but  others  directed  it 
politically.  He  never  revealed  his  individuality  in  poli¬ 
tics,  nor  did  he  use  the  influence  he  could  have  had. 

Three  symbolic  episodes  occurred  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Duma’s  activity. 

First,  there  was  Petrunkevich’ s  speech  on  amnesty  for 
political  prisoners.  This  speech  was  unexpect ed;  it  was  not 
foreseen  in  the  April  26th,  meeting  of  "united  opposition*1, 
and  of  course  was  quite  unnecessary.  But  the  deputies  were 
so  aroused  by  the  clamor  of  the  "street",  which  screamed  for 
n amnesty ",  and  by  the  waving  of  kerchiefs  from  "Grosses" 
when  their  ship  sailed  by  on  its  way  to  the  palace,  that  they 
decided  to  respond  immediately.  To  calm  the  tumult  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  outlet  for  passions,  they  chose  the  harmless  speech 
of  Petrunkevich.  The  mise  en  sc^ne  succeeded  admirably.  The 
speech  was  brief  and  stirring.  Everyone  was  uplifted  and 
aroused,  though  it  was  only  a  symbolic  gesture  of  no  practi¬ 
cal  importance.  Miliukov  saw  its  symbolic  significance  in  the 

fact  that  "the  first  word  from  the  Duma  tribune  was  dedicated 

2 

to  the  heroes  of  freedom".  This  speech,  by  the  way,  had  another 
side  too,  no  less  instructive.  It  showed  the  overwhelming 

importance  the  Duma,  attached  to  gestures,  preferring  them  to 
results,  as  well  as  its  disregard  for  law.  The  regulations 
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of  September  18,  which  Muromtsev  himself  called  laws,  did 
not  permit  such  a  speech.  But,  of  course,  it  was  not  worth¬ 
while  making  an  issue  of  this  formal  defection.  And,  insofar 
as  this  gesture  could  hinder  other  more  risky  proposals  on 
amnesty,  it  was  even  successful. 

The  second  episode  could  be  ignored  altogether,  if  it 
had  not  been  noted  and  stressed  more  than  it  was  worth.  It 
remains  incompr ehensible  to  this  day.  In  stenographic  re¬ 
ports  it  is  recorded  as  follows; 

Chairman:  11 1  ask  outsiders  to  leave  the  seals  reserved 

for  the  members  of  the  State  Duma,  otherwise,  balloting 
will  be  impossible.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  voting,  etc.'1 

Thai  was  all:  the  incident  seems  of  no  significance. 

And  yet,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  chroniclers.  Miliukov 

spoke  of  it  in  these  triumphant  tones:  (Speech,  April  28) 

"The  chairman  rose  and  uttered  his  first  v/ords,  words  of 
firmness,  of  calm,  self-confident  power.  It  was  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  meeting  speaking,  and  by  ordering  outsiders  to 
leave  the  hall,  he  showed  their  real  position  as  guests, 
to  those  who  forgot  that  they  were  no  longer  masters." 

What  was  all  this  about?  Who  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
hall?  This  distortion  of  the  report,  and  Miliukov  was  not 
the  only  one  to  do  so,  stemmed  froin  an  insignificant  incident. 
A  few  days  later,  in  Moscow,  I  heard  the  story  from  eyewit¬ 
nesses.  This  is  what  really  happened.  On  this  great  day, 
office  clerks  came  to  see  the  opening  of  the  Duma.  Unable 
to  find  room  on  the  tribune  assigned  to  them,  they  spread  out 
into  the  passageways.  This  created  confusion,  and  their  pre¬ 
sence  hindered  the  voting,  so  Muromtsev,  in  a  loud  voice, 
•asked  them  to  leave  the  seats  assigned  to  the  deputies. 
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Confused,  they  quickly  went  over  to  other  seats.  This  easy 
victory  over  office  clerks  was  extolled  by  Miliukov,  who 
claimed  that  the  chairman  "ordered  the  guests  to  leave  the 
hall". 

If  there  was  anything  symbolic  about  this,  it  was  only 
the  satisfaction  of  Miliukov,  the  press  and  the  public  -  a 
sorry  commentary  on  our  past.  Russian  society  had  so  few 
rights  in  the  past  that  it  revealed  a  pathetic  delight  when 
it  could}  at  last,  51  show  its  authority11  about  something.  In 
reality,  this  was  so  natural  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  This  delight  at  the  41  firmness 11 ,  the 
’'calm11  and  the  “ self- confident  power  in  the  words  of  the 
chairman”  in  his  "order  to  withdraw  from  the  hall",  makes 
one  think  of  the  young  officer,  recently  promoted,  who  is 
drunk  with  power  because  the  soldiers  salute  him.  Such  a 
mood  gave  little  promise  of  successful  collaboration  between 
the  Duma  and  the  government. 

The  dayfs  spotlight  was  held  by  the  chairman Ts  speech 
of  thanks.  It  received  excellent  publicity  and  was  acclaimed 
to  the  point  of  distortion.  I  note  this  humorous  detail. 

Muromtsev  had  a  well-known  weakness  for  flamboyant 
style.  He,  alone,  employed  this  mode  of  address?  u Gentlemen 

it 

of  the  Senate,  "Gentlemen,  Special  Presence55,  etc.  In  his 
maiden  speech  to  the  Duma,  as  it  was  recorded  in  the  press, 
this  non-Russian  phrase  occurred*  Velikoe  sovershaietsa 
/great  things  are  being  accompli shed/.  Journalists  fell  over 
one  another  in  their  delight  at  the  beauty  and  force  of  the 
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two  Russian  words,  which  he  actually  did  not  say.  The  steno¬ 
graphic  report  showed  that  Muromtsev  expressed  himself  more 
simply,  saying:  “Great  work  is  being  accomplished*1 .  But 
his  admirers  regarded  this  as  ineffective,  and  they  changed 
this  simple  phrase  into  a  more  dramatic  one,  even  if  it  was 
less  grammatical. 

However,  even  without  this  correction,  Muromtsev’ s 
speech  wras  a  model:  brief,  effective,  and  impressive,  but 
fundament  ally  it  contained  a  dangerous  idea.  It  was  not  ap¬ 
parent  at  first,  but  the  future  revealed  its  real  meaning. 

This  is  what  he  said: 

“May  our  work  be  accomplished  with  due  regard  for  the 
prerogatives  of  a  constitutional  monarch  (thunderous 
applause)  and  on  the  basis  of  complete  realization  of 
the  rights  of  the  State  Duma,  stemming  from  the  very 
nature  of  popular  representation.  (Thunderous  applause). “ 

This  statement,  and  the  thunderous  applause  it  received, 
created  a  good  impression.  But  only  a  naive  person  could  sup¬ 
pose  that  its  first  half  showed  evidence  of  the  Duma’s  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  monarch,  to  his  prerogatives  and  to  his  position 
in  the  new  constitution.  Unfortunately,  our  past  did  not 
cultivate  such  feelings.  They  would  be  branded  “as  trying 
to  please”.  The  thunderous  applause  which  greeted  the  chair¬ 
man’s  wo rds  can  be  explained  in  a  different  way.  Muromtsev 
said  later  that  he  v/as  given  to  understand  “from  above*1  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid  the  foreign  word,  “constitution”. 
This  would  be  a,s  much  of  a  concession  to  the  Tsar’s  dislike 
of  this  word,  as  the  one  the  Tsar  made  to  satisfy  the  Duma 
when  he  did  not  utter  the  word  “  autocrany” ,  though  the 
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earlier  veto  was  removed  from  it  "by  the  deputies1  agreement 

to  sign  the  "promise”  with  the  word  ''autocracy"  included. 

But,  in  the  face  of  such  a  hint  from  "above",  Muromtsev,  to 

show  his  independence,  decided  to  use  the  word  "constitution" 

whatever  the  consequences.  It  was  this  particular  utterance 

that  called  forth  the  thunderous  applause.  The  press  made 

the  most  of  it.  Miliukov  wrote  on  April  28th: 

"The  gathering,  which  was  silent  in  the  Winter  Palace, 
broke  into  applause  during  the  address  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  monarch.  History  will  note  this  first  expres¬ 
sion  of  parliamentary  loyalty;  the  delicate,  fragile 
feeling,  which  can  only  be  preserved  and  developed  by 
thoughtful  care.  A  promise  was  given,  but  the  condition 
for  its  fulfilment  was  also  laid  down". 

These  thought-provoking  words  are  clear.  There  was  silence 
in  the  Winter  Palace;  the  applause  was  for  the  epithet,  con¬ 
stitutional.  Miliukov  said  that  the  Tsar’s  const itutionalism 
was  the  condition  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Duma,.  There  can  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of  a  demonstrate 
tion  accompanying  this  condition,  but  history  will  not  be 
so  naive  as  to  see  loyalty  to  the  constitutional  monarch  in 
this  revelation  of  feelings.  Doubt  about  this  was  soon  dis¬ 
pelled. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  chairman’ s  words  was  revealed  in 
the  second  half  of  his  statement,  when  he  spoke  not  of  the 
monarch  but  of  the  Duma.  It  would  have  been  natural,  if  having 
declared  the  Duma’s  respect  for  the  constitutional  prertog ac¬ 
tives  of  the  monarch,  the  chairman  pointed  to  the  necessity 
of  the  complete  realization  of  the  rights  which  the  consti¬ 
tution  granted  the  Duma..  This  would  have  been  a  declar  at  ion 
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that  the  Duma  promised  the  same  loyalty  to  the  constitution 
that  it  demanded  of  the  monarch.  Had  such  a  declaration  been 
made  by  the  chairman,  and  had  it  aroused  the  applause  of  the 
meeting,  it  would  have  revealed  the  existence  of  a  politically 
healthy  atmosphere.  But  this  was  not  done,  and  had  it  been  b 

S| 

done,  it  would  not  have  aroused  applause. 

It  is  improper  to  draw  conclusions  from  "silence''1  •  But 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  Cadets  did  not  respect  the 
const itution,  and  did  not  intend  to  observe  it.  That  is  why 
the  chairman  of  the  Duma,  the  lawyer  Muromtsev,  aid  not  speak 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  State  Duma  but  of  rignts 
issuing,  supposedly,  from  the  very  nature  of  popular  represen¬ 
tation.  He  countered  the  constitutional  laws  defining  the 
monarchy  prerogatives  by  the  "natural  rights  of  popular  rep¬ 
resentation".  Such  too,  was  the  point  of  view  of  the  April 
Cadet  conference,  which  declared  that  until  there  should  be 
complete  realization  of  popular  authority,  there  could  be  no 
peace  and  no  organic  work  done  in  the  Duma,.  This  served  as 
the  basis  of  compromise  between  liberal  and  revolutionary 
ideology.  Muromtsev  could  not  by  nature  sympathize  with  this 
point  of  view,  but  this  is  where  politics  began,  and  in  that 
respect  he  followed  rather  than  led.  The  very  first  day 
Muromtsev  symbolized  the  future  role  of  the  Cadets  in  this 
Duma;  in  his  speech,  he  succeeded  in  cloaking  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  tendencies  of  the  Duma  as  natural  rights. 

But  this  formula,  had.  no  concrete  meaning.  The  rights 
of  popular  representatives  are  determined  not  by  nature  but 
by  many  conditions,  and  above  all  by  the  relationship  of 
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forces  at  the  given  moment.  To  speak  of  the  nature  of  po¬ 
pular  representation  is  as  useless  as  to  speak  of  the  nature 
of  the  authority  of  the  monarch.  But  when  I/uromtsev  coun¬ 
tered  the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  monarch  by  the 
natural  rights  of  popular  representation,  he  pushed  the  Duma 
on  a  road  from  which  he,  as  chairman,  should  have  held  it  back. 

His  error  was,  of  course,  highly  praised  by  the  party  press. 

3 

Miliukov  wrote, 

“The  chairman  expressed  completely  and  precisely  the 
real  feelings  of  the  meeting,  and  pointed  out  the  basic 
problem  of  the  existing  political  situation.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  amphitheatre,  the  loges,  and  to-day,  the 
whole  country, will  feel  that,  henceforth,  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  this  very  hall. 
The  guests  and  masters  have  changed  places”. 

Thus  Muromtsev  himself  blessed  the  transformation  of 

the  Duma  from  the  constitutional  setting  into  the  organ  of 

revolutionary  storm.  However,  at  the  time,  this  was  not 

apparent.  The  higher  authorities  remained  pleased  with  his 

speech.  He  received  a  warm  welcome  at  Court,  and  at  the 

first  official  celebration  he  was  given  a  place  of  honor. 

But  the  illusion  of  peace  did  not  last  long. 
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FOOT  NOTES 

1)  Izvolsky,  A.P.,  Au  Service  de  la  Russie, 
letter  dated  3/l6  May,  1906 . 

2)  Miliukov,  P.N.,  Speech,  April  28,  1906. 

3)  Miliukov,  P.N.,  Speech.  April  28,  1906. 


The  Duma’s  Address  in  Reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 


The  triumphal  opening  of  the  Duma  was  a  gala  show  while 
politics  went  on  hehind  the  scenes.  The  first  open  politi¬ 
cal  gesture  of  the  Duma  consisted  of  the  adoption  of  the 
address  which  predetermined  all  future  action  and  showed  the 
Duma  in  its  true  colors  for  the  first  time. 

The  address,  hoth  in  initiative  and  in  execution,  was 
the  work  of  the  Cadets.  An  indication  of  Cadet  leadership 
and  prestige  in  the  Duma  was  the  exit  of  the  eleven  members 
of  the  right  wing,  who,  though  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
address,  decided  not  to  vote  against  it.  The  chairman  an¬ 
nounced  amid  thunderous  applause  that  the  address  was  adop¬ 
ted  unanimously.  The  Cadets  were  so  delighted  with  their 
triumph  that  they  did  not  appreciate  the  desire  of  the  right 
wing  not  to  destroy  their  unanimity.  In  the  periodical  Speech, 
May  6th,  Miliukov  attacked  them  in  these  words: 

"The  strange  secession  of  five  members  of  the  Chamber, 
(there  were  actually  eleven)  who  participated  in  all 
previous  stages  of  the  discussion,  and  introduced  into 
the  text  a  number  of  corrections  and  changes,  and  at 
the  last  moment  refused  to  bear  joint  responsibility 
for  the  address,  only  stressed  the  isolation  of  this 
little  group.  Certainly  the  fministry  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  majority*  will  not  come  from  among 
these  people;  yesterday* s  action  caused  an  unalterable 
rift  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Chamber11 . 

This  was  the  way  the  Cadets  reacted  to  the  voice  of  genuine 

opposition. 

The  address  was  not  an  improvisation;  it  was  conceived 
and  composed  by  the  Cadets  even  before  the  speech  from  the 
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throne  was  delivered.  At  the  joint  session  of  the  "opposit ion*’ , 

April  26th,  Vinaver  reported  on  its  contents  and  prior  to  its 
discussion  in  the  Official  Duma  Committee  of  thirty-three 
members,  its  text  was  prepared  by  a  committee  outside  the 

1 

Duma  consisting  of  six  persons  including  Miliukov.  Two  of 

. 

its  members,  both  Cadets,  were  entrusted  with  drawing  up, 
independently,  two  separate  projects,  one  of  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  as  the  basis  for  discussion.  Later  a  Trudoviki  pro¬ 
ject  was  also  presented  to  the  Committee  of  the  Duma  but  was 

1 

rejected  as  lengthy  and  ineffective.  Thus,  only  the  Cadet 
project  was  offered  by  the  Committee  and  Nabokov  presented 
it  to  the  Duma.  The  Cadets  composed  it,  defended  it  in  the 
Duma,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  unanimity  in  the  final  vote. 

But  in  reality  they  were  the  only  ones  who  remained  satisfied 
with  it. 

Lokot,  chagrined,  wrote: 

"The  address  contained  respectful,  high-flown  rhetoric 
but  did  not  give  a  clear  understanding  and  precise  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  words  and  intentions  of  the  higher 
authorities,  and  was  in  no  way  different  from  the  ad¬ 
dresses  recently  presented  by  zemstva  meetings.  Was 
this  address  necessary?"  2 

The  Social-Democrats  went  even  further.  Their  press  asserted, 
that,  (according  to  B.  and  Dan,  Labor  deputies  in  the  Second 
State  Duma)  when  the  vote  on  the  address  was  taken  the  Labor 
deputies  supposedly  shunned  it,  which  was  not  true  and  Yina- 
ver  firmly  denied  this  version  in  Conflicts.  Nevertheless 
this  shows  that  the  Social-Democrats  repented  and  did  not 


share  the  Cadets1  satisfaction  with  the  address 
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However,  the  Cadets  themselves  were  delighted,  Miliukov 
wrote  in  Speech,  May  6th: 

"The  Duma's  adoption  of  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne  is  an  act  of  the  greatest  po¬ 
litical.  significance,  and  the  night  session  of  May 
5-6  is  destined  to  become  a  historic  event.  Ho  party 
criticism  can  diminish  the  great  significance  of  this 
fact  for  the  country,  the  Duma  itself,  and  the  Head  of 
the  State." 

Cadet  Movgorodtzev  echoed  on  May  8th,  "The  deed  which  we 
accomplished  is  already  entered  in  indelible  lines  on  the 
pages  of  history,  a  great  historic  action  which  nothing  can 
weaken  or  disparage" . 

The  Cadets  maintained  this  view  of  the  address  for  a 
long  time.  In  the  Third  Duma,  in  which  the  Octobrists  were 
the  dominant  group,  Miliukov  announced  during  the  discussion 
of  the  address  that  the  Cadets  were  in  complete  solidarity 
with  the  "historic"  address  of  the  First  Duma  which  had  re¬ 
mained  their  "symbol  of  faith". 

Since  the  address  was  the  work  of  the  Cadets  one  may 
ask:  what  did  they  hope  to  achieve  by  it?  The  results,  as 
is  well-known,  were  negligible  but  how  did  the  initiators  re¬ 
gard  their  project?  Being  a  monarchic  party,  the  Cadets 
could  not  fail  to  understand  that  it  would  be  impolite  to 
leave  unanswered  the  address  of  the  Head  of  the  State.  The 
greeting  had  to  be  answered  without  the  servility  with  which 
Soviet  society  regards  Stalin  but  with  the  calm  dignity  with 
which  the  people  reply  to  their  sovereign.  In  fact,  the  ad¬ 
dress  was  regarded  as  a  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne. 

It  began  with  the  words:  "It  pleased  Your  Majesty  in  the 
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speech  directed  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  an¬ 
nounce  your  determination  to  safeguard  the  unshakable  laws, 
etc. . .  ” 

However,  even  if  the  reply  was  inspired  by  loyalty  and 
the  desire  to  be  courteous,  the  Duma’s  wishes  might  have  been 
added  to  the  reply,  but  where  was  the  actual  response  to  the 
words  of  the  sovereign? 

The  enemies  of  the  Duma  attacked  the  address  severely 

and  often  unfairly.  Professor  Y.  I.  Gerie  wrote  as  follows 

in  his  book  on  the  Pirst  Duma: 

‘’Even  persons  hostile  to  the  old  order  were  amazed  and 
considered  it  a  serious  political  mistake,  that  the 
address- in- reply  contained  not  one  word  of  gratitude 
to  the  monarch  who  fulfilled  the  ancient  hopes  of 
Russian  liberalism”. 

While  on  the  subject  of  these  accusing  words,  I  cannot 
help  recalling  a  later  episode  when  the  Third  Duma  presented 
its  address  to  the  Tsar.  A.  I.  Guchkov  stressed  during  the 
debate  that  the  popular  representatives  to  this  day  had  not 
paid  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  tne  Tsar  lor  granting  the 
constitution  and  the  Third  Duma  must  do  so.  According  to 
the  European  tradition,  the  extreme  Left  departed  from  the  hall 
during  the  voting  period  but  the  Cadets  voted  for  the  address. 
They  did  not  realize  that  in  doing  so,  they  condemned  them¬ 
selves;  if  this  expression  of  gratitude  was  necessary  it 
should  have  been  expressed  earlier  and  by  themselves. 

If  reforms  are  justified  only  by  the  benefit  they  bring 
to  the  state,  there  should  be  no  need  for  personal  thanks, 
which  might  explain  the  Duma’s  omission.  But  gratitude  for  a 
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constitution  is  one  thing  and  gratitude  for  "greetings  and 
good  wishes"  is  another.  To  leave  the  latter  unanswered  was 
equivalent  to  ignoring  a  greeting.  The  Cadet  party  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  refined  and  cultured  to  understand  this.  Yet  it  did 
not  answer  the  greeting  nor  the  "appeal  for  God*s  blessing" 
on  the  future  work  of  the  State  Duma.  The  Tsar's  greeting 
remained  unanswered.  The  people  were  silent;  but  tras  this 
caused  by  lack  of  good  breeding  or  was  this  intentional? 

A  minor  episode  provided  the  answer  to  this  question. 

On  May  14th,  an  ignorant  peasant,  Bocharov,  proposed  adding 
this  phrase  at  the  end  of  the  address;  "The  popular  repre¬ 
sentatives  affirm  their  allegiance  and  loyal  devotion  to 
Your  Majesty". 

It  was  an  awkward  expression,  in  Russian,  as  far  as  style 
was  concerned,  and  as  such  it  did  not  fit  in  with  the  address. 
Nevertheless,  Bocharov  *  s  proposal  showed  the  right  feeling 
about  the  omission.  The  Cadet  stylists  could  have  revised  it 
had  they  wished,  but  they  did  not.  The  speaker,  Nabokov, 
rose  to  object.  He  pointed  out  that  in  turning  to  the  monarch 
the  Duma  appeared  before  him  as  "the  highest  legislative  in¬ 
stitution"  and  the  Tsar  himself  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
did  not  address  the  deputies  as  "loyal  subjects";  therefore, 
the  Duma  ought  not  to  stress  this  point.  Nabokov  added  that 
"the  address  was  not  composed  with  this  in  view  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  loyalty  was  not  the  reason  for  addressing  the 
monarch".  This  characteristic  declaration  was  received  with 
stormy  applause.  Bocharov  was  confused  and  withdrew  his 
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proposal.  He  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  disputing  with  Na¬ 
bokov  and,  furthermore,  a  dispute  on  such  a  subject  was  em¬ 
barrassing.  But  the  whole  address  was  regarded  in  a  new 
light;  Bocharov* s  correction  dotted  the  ”i*s”.  The  omission 
of  gratitude  for  the  greeting  was  transformed  into  intentional 

i 

neglect.  Why  aid  such  an  unnecessary  blunder  arise  and  why 
did  the  Cadets,  the  initiators  of  the  address,  allow  this  to 
happen? 

This  is  an  interesting  question  which  should  help  under¬ 
stand  Cadet  tactics  in  general.  Of  course  it  showed  that  the 
Cadets  were  not  true  monarchists  in  the  sense  that  Geiden  and 
Stakhovich  were,  when  they  refused  to  approve  the  address,  or 
they  would  not  have  permitted  such  a  demonstration.  But  the 
Cadets  were  not  republicans  either  and  they  did  not  want  to 
make  an  anti-monarchist  demonstration;  in  fact  it  was  they 
who  introduced  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  the  address  and 
persuaded  the  revolutionary  parties  to  accept  it,  though  this 
contradicted  their  traditions.  But  once  the  Cadets  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  side  with  the  Left  block  on  the  question  of  the  ad-  ■ 
dress,  they  were  compelled  to  make  concessions.  The  Trudoviki 
already  criticized  the  address  both  for  the  respectfulness  of 
its  tone  and  the  presence  of  ’’titles  and  conventions”  in  it. 

M.  M.  Kovalevski  found  himself  compelled  to  give  an  equi¬ 
vocal  approval:  ”1  praise  your  ad-dress”,  he  said  on  May  3rd, 

’’because  it  is  expressed  in  polite,  moderate  words”.  One  had 
to  be  very  unassuming  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  impolite  words  in  the  address  to  the  Tsar.  But  more  could 
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not  "be  demanded  of  the  revolutionaries  in  their  existing  mood, 
and  the  Cadets  paid  dearly,  i.  e.  in  the  form  of  an  anti¬ 
monarchist  demonstration,  for  the  revolutionaries’  support  of 
the  address.  This  occurrence  became  the  symbol  of  long-term 
results  of  Cadet  tactics  of  trying  to  combine  constitutional 
and  revolutionary  principles.  It  also  explains  the  fruitless¬ 
ness  of  their  tactics. 

Involuntarily  I  contrast  this  masked  demonstration  with 
another  one  which  took  place  at  the  opening  of  the  Second 
Duma.  When  I.  Golubev  opened  that  Duma  he  announced  that  ‘'the 
Sovereign  Emperor  commanded  that  the  Duma  be  told”,  and  he 
paused;  all  the  ministers  rose  and  the  right  wing  of  the  Du¬ 
ma  did  likewise  but  the  left  wing  and  the  Cadet  centre  re¬ 
mained  seated.  Since  no  one  wished  to  make  a  demonstration 
then,  the  situation  became  awkward.  The  chairman’s  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  Tsar’s  words  caught  the  Cadets  unprepared  and 
they  were  not  too  familiar  with  etiquette.  Some  of  them, 
following  the  example  of  the  ministers,  at  first  arose  but 
seeing  that  others  remained  seated,  they,  too,  sat  down.  The 
Cadet  press  defended  their  improvised  demonstration  by  saying 
that  etiquette  did  not  require  their  rising  and  the  action  of 

the  ministers  was  excessive  zeal,  like  uncovering  one’s  head 

3 

before  an  empty  court  carriage.  However  later,  in  the  Third 
and  Eourth  Dumas,  under  analogous  conditions  the  Cadets  acted 
differently;  the  left  wing  departed  in  advance  while  the  Ca¬ 
dets  rose  at  the  mention  of  the  Tsar’s  words.  Consequently 
the  episode  in  the  Second  Duma  was  an  accident.  But  in  the 
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First  Duma  the  address  was  discussed  for  several  days;  de¬ 
bates  about  it  went  on  in  the  committee  among  people  to  whom 
amenities  were  not  foreign;  there  could  have  been  no  element 
of  surprise.  Yet  having  agreed  on  rudeness  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Tsar  the  Cadets  betrayed  their  true  selves. 
They  considered  loyalty  to  the  monarch  a  minor  detail  which 
could  be  sacrificed  to  the  historic  significance  of  the  ad¬ 
dress,  but  actually,  loyalty  to  the  const itut ional  monarch 
would  have  had  historic  significance.  Without  it,  what  was 
the  significance  of  the  address? 

This  disloyalty  was  an  ill  omen  for  strengthening  the 
constitution.  Tfren  more  ominous  was  the  disloya,lty  of  the 
Duma  to  the  constitution  itself.  The  monarch* s  authority 
was  at  the  time  beyond  question  and  whoever  did  not  recognize 
this  was  ridiculous.  But  the  constitution  was  the  subject 
of  contention  and  attack  from  the  right  and  the  left;  from 
the  uUnion  of  the  Russian  People51  and  from  the  l,revolut ion11 . 
It  was  up  to  the  Duma,  at  least,  to  defend  it.  Some  indica¬ 
tion  of  determinat ion  to  do  so  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  address  of  the  Duma,  since  the  Tsar  declared  his  loyalty 
to  the  constitution  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  promising 
to  safeguard  it  and  greeting  the  deputies  as  the  u4liteM . 

As  the  Duma  did  not  approve  the  content  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  it  had  the  right  to  say  so  and  point  out  desirable 
changes;  it  could  even  try  to  improve  it  through  its  own 
efforts.  But  as  long  as  the  constitution  was  not  changed 
by  lawful  means,  the  Duma  should  have  considered  it  its  duty 
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to  submit.  Having  been  created  by  the  constitution  the  Duma 
could  not  be  above  it.  Since  the  sovereign  promised  to  safe¬ 
guard  it,  the  Duma  might  have  declared  its  intention  to  work 
for  the  improvement  of  the  constitution,  employing  means  pro¬ 
vided  by  it.  The  Duma  and  the  Tsar  would  then  speak  a  common 
language  and  have  grounds  for  agreement.  But  the  Duma  did 
not  say  this.  Its  reference  to  the  Tsar’s  promise  to  safe¬ 
guard  it,  served  only  as  a  reminder  of  his  obligation  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  evolution  of  strictly  const itutional  principles. 

Yet  the  Duma  gave  no  indication  that  it  would  act  in  a  consti¬ 
tutional  manner.  This  was  not  a  case  of  forgetfulness  or  omis¬ 
sion,  but  of  revolutionary  ideology,  according  to  which  the 
constitution  limited  only  the  monarch  but  not  the  Duma,  which 
expressed  the  will  of  the  people.  Like  its  chairman,  it 
claimed  its  rights  emanated  not  from  the  law  but  from  the 
’’nature  of  popular  representation5’.  Such  ideology  was  more 
dangerous  than  personal  rudeness  to  the  Tsar. 

What  then,  did  the  Duma  say  in  its  ’’historic  address11? 

It  dealt  mainly  with  its  program  of  work  which  the  Duma  con¬ 
sidered  necessary  to  communicate  to  the  Tsar.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Cadets  this  was  the  chief  significance  of  the  address. 
Miliukov  wrote  on  May  6th: 

”It  is  important  that  that  which  constitutes  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  liberation  movement  is  repeated  and 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Russian  popular  assembly  as 
the  practical  program,  subject  to  its  immediate  reali¬ 
zation  in  the  institution  which  ha„s  the  right  to  accom¬ 
plish  this”. 

These  words  implied  a  serious  misunderst anding;  for  this 
part  of  the  address  could  not  and  did  not  have  such  significance. 
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One  might  ask  first  of  all:  why  was  it  necessary  to  inform 
the  Tsar  of  the  Duma’s  program  of  legislative  work?  Lokot 
was  right  when  he  wrote  on  May  5th,  “The  will  of  the  people 
could  have  been  expressed  more  completely  and  correctly  in  a 
series  of  hills  passed  by  the  Duma”.  Mo  one  questioned  the 
legislative  initiative  of  the  Duma;  the  Tsar  himself  summoned 
the  Duma  for  this  work.  The  revision  of  the  fundamental  Laws 
excepted,  its  initiative  was  unlimited  and  its  agenda  was  ex¬ 
clusively  its  own  concern.  It  could  examine  and  adopt  what¬ 
ever  it  wished,  without  asking  permission  or  approval  of  the 
Tsar.  Indeed  it  was  not  loyalty  nor  the  particular  respect 
of  the  Duma  for  the  monarch  which  compelled  it  to  set  forth 
its  program  of  work  beforehand. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Duma  was  not  the  only  legislative 
authority;  its  legislative  initiative  might  even  fail  to 
reach  the  Tsar  if  it  -was  not  approved  by  the  Imperial  Council. 
That  is  why,  when  Miliukov  wrote  that  the  Duma  set  forth  a 
program,  “subject  to  the  immediate  realization  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  which  had  the  right  to  accomplish  it”,  he  misinterpreted 
the  constitution.  The  Duma  undoubtedly  had.  the  unconditional 
right  to  reject  undesirable  legislation,  but  not  the  sole 
right  to  bring  to  fruition  the  legislation  which  it  desired. 
Journalists  may  write  what  they  will  and  consciously  mislead 
readers,  for  example,  Miliukov  wrote  that  if  the  work  of 
curing  the  ills  of  Russia  should  be  prolonged,  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  create  the  conviction  that  in  any  event,  the  work 

4 

would  be  accomplished.  Such  exaggeration  was  the  privilege 
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of  the  press,  "but  the  address  was  the  responsible  and  serious 
work  of  a  government  institution;  here  eyewash  was  inadmissible. 

Traces  of  this  pretended  or  real  ignorance  of  its  pow¬ 
ers  were  revealed  even  in  the  terminology  of  this  part  of  the 
DumaT  s  address*  Thus  it  stated  that,  "the  Duma  will  bring 
for  Your  Majesty* s  approval  a  law  concerning  popular  represen¬ 
tation,  based,  by  the  unanimously  expressed  will  of  the  people, 
on  the  principle  of  universal  franchise".  Nowhere  in  this 
statement  is  there  any  mention  of  the  rights  of  the  Upper 
Chamber,  yet  a  bill  could  be  presented  for  the  Tsar*s  approval 
only  if  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Second  Chamber,  and  only 
its  chairman  could  present  it.  (p.  113  -  fundamental  Laws). 

What  would  the  Duma  have  said  had  tne  Imperial  Council  used 
such  a  procedure  for  projects  it  initiated?  Yet  according 
to  the  constitution  their  rights  were  equal. 

Here  is  another  instance.  "The  Duma  will  become  the 
spokesman  of  the  aspirations  of  the  whole  population  the  day 
it  enacts  the  law  repealing  the  death  penalty  forever".  The 
Duma  had  no  right  to  enact  a  law. 

Then  came  the  announcement  disregarding  both  the  Imperial 
Council  and  the  Tsar  himself  as  supreme  leader  of  the  army? 

"The  State  Duma,  will  concern  itself  with  strengthening  the 
principles  of  justice  and  rights  in  the  army  and  fleet".  In 
the  presence  of  Article  96  of  the  fundamental  Laws,  how  could 
the  Duma  do  this,  without  going  beyond  the  limits  of  its  com¬ 
petence? 

Had  such  statements  been  made  at  meetings,  or  had  this 
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been  said  by  ignorant  people,  it  could  have  been  explained 
by  their  constitutional  ignorance.  But  the  address  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  first  class  jurists  who  understood  what  they  were  doing. 
Such  use  of  words  was  the  conscious  manifestation  of  a  gras¬ 
ping  policy.  The  Duma  did  not  recognize  the  constitution, 
considered  that  the  Imperial  Council  should  be  abolished,  and 
regarded  itself  both  as  the  sole  legislative  authority  and 
spokesman  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people.  This  anti- 
constitutional  conception  permeated  its  address  to  the  Tsar. 
Certainly  such  tactics  v/ould  not  benefit  the  constitution. 

But  if  that  was  the  case,  why  was  the  program  of  work 
set  forth?  This  was  the  Cadets1  explanation.  They  had  to 
do  so,  supposedly  against  their  will,  because  the  speech  from 
the  throne  was  incorrect  and  did  not  say  what  it  should  have 
said.  Miliukov  wrote  on  May  3rd,  as  follows: 

"The  program  outlining  the  order  of  the  activity  of  the 
Duma  should  have  been  given  by  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
but  in  that  case  it  had  to  be  supported  by  a  ministry 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  country (9)*  In  reality,  the 
ministry  has  no  firm  basis,  and  that  is  why  it  had  to 
come  to  the  Duma,  with  empty  hands.  The  Duma  itself  is 
now  providing  the  program ;  the  popular  representatives 
are  fulfilling  the  obligation  shirked  by  the  ministry. 

This  is  only  natural  and  of  course,  desirable". 

This  was  absurd;  but  was  it  a  case  of  misunderstanding  or  of 

tactics? 

Prom  a  constitutional  point  of  view  this  was  quibbling; 
Miliukov’s  reference  was  to  a  parliamentary  not  a  constitu¬ 
tional  order.  The  speech  from  the  throne  did  not  have  to 
outline  the  program  of  work.  This  is  done  in  parliamentary 
countries  where  relations  between  the  government  and  the 
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popular  representatives  are  quite  different.  Where  the  mo¬ 
narch  does  not  rule  but  only  reigns,  he  may  himself  read 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  but  it  is  the  ministry’s  decla¬ 
ration  of  policy  to  parliament.  The  monarch’s  personal  opi¬ 
nion  is  not  expressed.  If  the  composition  of  parliament  or 
cabinet  changes,  he  reads  an  entirely  different  speech.  The 
changed  contents  does  not  compromise  him  since  he  is  not  the 
ruler.  However,  parliamentarism  was  rejected  by  our  consti¬ 
tution.  The  monarch  was  not  a  figure-head  and,  according  to 
the  Fundamental  Laws,  all  government  remained  in  his  hands. 

But  even  in  such  a  constitutional  system  the  monarch  is  not 
accountable  for  his  actions;  the  ministry  is  responsible  for 
him  and  speaks  for  him,  and  the  monarch  does  not  make  per¬ 
sonal  political  appearances  as  this  would  be  unconstitutional. 
Therefore,  the  ministers  make  such  appearances  on  their  own, 
even  if  in  reality  they  are  carrying  out  the  instructions  or 
even  orders  of  the  Tsar.  In  this  way  the  fiction  of  the  mo¬ 
narch’s  irresponsibility  is  preserved.  Such  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  not  very  consistent  and  somewhat  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  without  it  there  could  be  no  dualist ic  constitu¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  the  speech  from  the  throne,  in  so  far  as 
it  occurs,  and  the  declaration  of  the  ministry  in  such  con¬ 
stitutions,  are  two  entirely  different  things.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  was  delivered  in  our  Duma  only  once,  not  at 
the  opening  of  a  regular  Duma  but  a,t  the  introduction  of  the 
whole  new  order.  Our  Tsar  revealed  more  constitutional  un¬ 
derstanding  than  the  deputies  when  he  did  not  set  forth  a  le¬ 
gislative  program  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  but  limited 
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himself  to  greetings  and  general  good  wishes.  The  real 
government  declaration  came  later,  on  May  13th,  and  then  the 
ministry  quite  properly  read  it  as  its  own  statement.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  Dumas:  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth,  these  two  acts 
were  always  differentiated.  The  personal  greetings  of  the 
Tsar  were  conveyed  by  the  person  opening  the  Duma,  and  later 
when  the  certification  of  half  the  deputies  was  verified  and 
the  Duma  properly  constituted,  the  government  declaration  was 
read  by  the  premier.  This  same  constitutional  logic  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  First  Duma.  The  leaders  of  the  Duma  revealed 
grave  inexperience  or  else  lack  of  etiquette  when  they  hastened 
to  reproach  the  government  for  not  presenting  a  program,  and 
particularly  when  they  decided  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
governments  responsibilities.  By  doing  so  the  Duma  planed 
itself  in  a  false  position,  for  which  as  was  its  custom,  it 
blamed  the  government. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  understand  why  Miliukov 
considered  desirable  this  obvious  confusion  of  functions,  for 
the  Duma  chose  not  only  an  unsuitable  role,  but  also  one  which 
was  beyond  its  strength.  Though  Hde  jure”  /according  to  law/, 
the  Duma  was  unrestricted  in  its  legislative  initiative,  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Fundamental  Laws),  "de  facto”  /in  fact/, 
it  could  not  cope  with  it.  Only  the  government  with  its 
apparatus  is  in  a  position  to  draft  laws,  ho  wonder  parlia¬ 
mentary  initiative  does  not  play  an  important  part  in  any 
constitution.  So,  too,  with  our  Duma,  its  chief  concern 
should  have  been  the  examination  of  government  bills.  Miliukov’s 
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assertion  that  the  Duma’s  work  could  he  accomplished  best  if 
the  Duma  replaced  the  government,  was  only  a  way  of  saying 
that  the  Duma  could  do  the  job  better  than  the  government, 
and  perhaps  even  take  over  the  functions  of  the  ministry. 

But  whatever  its  aims,  the  address  was  not  successful. 

lijjif 

The  Duma  failed  in  this  task,  not  only  when  it  finally  under¬ 
took  to  draft  the  laws  it  announced,  but  in  the  very  program 
which  it  set  forth  in  the  address.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
draw  up  the  program.  Miliukov  correctly  noted  that  “the  Du¬ 
ma’s  program  of  reforms  was  not  new.  All  this  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  approved  from  every  kind  of  social  tribune  for 
several  years”.  The  essence  of  necessary  reforms  was  already 
the  official  program  in  1904.  How  was  the  opportune  time  to 
clarify  it,  bring  it  into  sharper  focus,  and  integrate  it  more 
closely;  but  this  was  not  done.  The  Duma’s  program  of  reforms 
was  a  logically  disconnected  list  of  platitudes,  interrupted 
by  excursions  into  other  problems.  From  a  purely  literary 
standpoint  it  was  unintelligible  and  suffered  by  comparison 
with  the  November  Zemstva  Conference  of  1904.  Hor  could  it 
be  immediately  realized  as  claimed  by  the  periodical  Speech. 

"What  for  instance,  did  the  words,  "the  Duma  will  turn  its 
attention  to  the  purposeful  use  of  national  resources”,  sig¬ 
nify?  Or:  “the  Duma  will  concern  itself  with  strengthening, 
in  the  army  and  fleet,  the  principles  of  justice  and  rights”? 

What  was  the  meaning  of:  “thorough  reorganizations  of  local 
government”?  On  what  basis  was  it  proposed?  What  are  the 
“just  needs  of  nationalities”?  The  address  said  nothing 
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concrete  about  all  this.  However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  the 
ministerial  declaration  read  to  the  Duma  later,  on  May  13th, 
proved  much  clearer,  and,  most  important,  more  profound,  than 
the  business  part  of  the  Duma's  address. 

Let  us  take  the  most  characteristic  example,  the  peasant 
problem.  All  programs  of  recent  years  assigned  it  a  special 
place  as  the  most  important,  integral  and  independent  problem. 
Everyone  understood  that  it  was  basic  to  the  welfare  of  all 
Russia,  and  its  solution  should  not  be  postponed.  What  did 
the  Duma  say  about  it?  HThe  clarification  of  the  needs  of 
the  rural  population  and  the  adoption  of  suitable  legislative 
measures  will  become  the  foremost  task  of  the  State  Duma”. 

That  was  all.  Was  this  a  practical  program  which  could  be 
immediately  realized  or  rather  a  testimony  to  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  State  Duma  in  this  most  important  part  of  the  work? 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  but  these  were  the  very  words 
used  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  summoning  the  Duma  to  ac¬ 
tivity.  ..It  stated:  11  You  will  devote  all  your  strength  to 
the  clarification  of  the  needs  of  the  peasants  so  near  to  my 
heart n .  But  the  speech  from  the  throne  did  not  put  forth 
these  general  words  as  a  program.  Yet  the  Duma,  which  deman¬ 
ded  immediate  passage  of  definite  constitutional  reforms,  was 
merely  intending  "to  clarify  the  needs  of  the  peasantry” .  It 
would  have  been  better  had  the  Duma  remained  silent  on  this 
question.  The  government  in  its  declaration  proved  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  it. 

Why  did  the  results  of  the  work  of  “the  social  4lite% 
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people  of  exceptional  gifts  and  devoted  to  their  task,  prove 
to  he  so  meagre  and  incomplete?  The  explanation  of  this  must 
he  sought  not  only  in  the  debasing  influence  of  a  collective 
hody.  There  were  two  other  special  reasons  for  this. 

The  first  reason  was  the  early  Gadet  decision  that  the 
Duma  must  not  occupy  itself  with  vital  work  until  it  changed 
the  constitution.  This  decision  in  all  its  implications  was, 

of  course,  not  implemented,  hut  it  was  occasionally  recalled. 

5 

Vinaver  mentions  a  characteristic  instance.  Deputy  Bondarev 
proposed  that  the  committee  dealing  with  the  address  include 
the  statement  that  the  State  Duma  uwill  concern  itself  with 
popular  enlightenment".  What  could  have  heen  less  controversial 
and  more  desirable?  Dor  a  long  time  this  matter  had  heen  the 
favorite  concern  of  liberalism  and  achievements  in  this  field, 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  Russian  zemstva.  Dow  this  program 
could  he  unfolded  on  a  nationwide  scale.  Objections  were  not 
to  he  expected.  The  speech  from  the  throne  itself  twice  men¬ 
tioned  enlightenment.  Yet  the  Cadets  immediately  raised  ob¬ 
jections.  Vinaver  tells  uss 

"We  argued  that  Bondarev Ts  proposal  was  a  glaring  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  slogan  of  the  opposition  professed  by 
people  who  were  to  the  left  of  us.  We  pointed  out  that 
this  subject  would  be  accepted  with  delight  by  the 
government  which  would  add  similar,  politically  inoffen¬ 
sive  objectives  for  harmonious  work  with  the  popular 
representatives" • 

This  is  a  significant  admission.  The  Cadets  were  afraid  that 
the  government  might  find  itself  in  agreement  with  them  and, 
therefore,  dad  not  want  to  undertake  this  project  (t),  which 
did  not  prevent  them  afterwards  from  blaming  the  government 
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for  lack  of  agreement.  It  is  interesting,  too,  that  this 
tactic  of  the  Cadet  leaders  was  neither  understood  nor  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  common  sense  of  the  man  in  the  street.  As  Bon¬ 
darev’s  proposal  was  approved  by  the  Trudoviki  and  the  Right, 
in  spite  of  Cadet  protests,  their  intrigues  failed. 

There  was  another  reason  v/hich  contributed  to  the  fruit¬ 
lessness  of  the  business  part  of  the  address.  Cadet  leaders 
insisted  on  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  address.  Lokot 
correctly  noted  that  unanimity  was  not  essential  and  could 
not  be  sincere.  The  Duma  was  in  accord  in  its  negative  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  old  order,  but  there  was  a  divergence  of  opinion 
regarding  positive  plans.  Thus  unanimity  could  be  secured 
only  at  the  price  of  ambiguity,  half-truths  and  superficiality. 
To  the  Cadets,  achievement  of  unanimity  at  such  a  price  was 
the  customary  party  tactic  which  determined  the  party  line, 
how  this  purely  Cadet  tactic  was  adopted  for  the  whole  Duma 
and  it  was  bound  to  have  repercussions.  I  shall  note  two 
typical  instances. 

The  Cadet  party  included  the  !> four- tail 11  (the  demand  for 
the  equality  of  rights  of  peasants,  women,  Jews,  and  nationa¬ 
lities  and  direct  elections)  in  its  program,  extending  it 
even  to  women.  The  address  started  its  list  of  reforms  with 
franchise  reform.  However,  it  became  evident  during  the  de¬ 
bate  that  the  nfour-t ail“  was  not  such  a  widely  accepted  slo¬ 
gan  as  the  Cadets  claimed,  and  finally  they  wrere  compelled  to 
admit  that  themselves.  There  was  opposition  both  against  di¬ 
rect  elections  and  particularly  against  participation  by 
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women.  Thus  D.  I.  Shakhovski,  himself  a  supporter  of  the 
6 

"four-tail11  testified  as  follows:  “If  the  question  of  di¬ 
rect  elections  were  put  to  the  vote  of  our  peasantry,  the 
answer,  because  of  misunderstanding,  of  course,  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  negative".  To  avoid  a  split,  the  Duma  decided  on  the 
expression  “universal  franchise"  which  appeared  in  the  Mani¬ 
festo  of  October  17th,  with  the  result  that  the  parties  of 
the  left  concluded  that  the  Gadets  rejected  the  four-tail" 
and  betrayed  the  national  cause.  Such  was  the  consequence  of 
Cadet  insistence  on  a  unanimous  decision. 

However,  this  was  not  a  tragic  misunderstanding;  the  ag¬ 
rarian  question  fared  worse.  The  opinions  of  the  members  of 
the  Duma  and  the  party  varied  greatly  on  the  agrarian  question. 
This  was  demonstrated  by  the  introduction  of  three  different 
agrarian  projects,  and  confirmed  by  the  divergence  of  opinion 
in  the  agrarian  committee.  Unanimity  or  even  a  secure  ma¬ 
jority  would  be  possible  only  as  a  result  of  patient  efforts 
and  mutual  concessions.  But  a, s  the  authors  of  the  address 
demanded  immediate  achievements  the  words  of  the  address  ac¬ 
quired  this  enigmatic  aspect: 

"The  working  peasantry  awaits  with  impatience  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  its  urgent  need  of  land,  and  the  First  Russian 
State  Duma  would  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  evolve  a 
law  for  the  satisfaction  of  this  urgent  need,  by  means 
of  diverting  to  this  task  crown,  appanage,  ministerial, 
monastic  and  church  lands,  and  the  obligatory  expropri¬ 
ation  of  private  lands." 

Ho  matter  how  carefully  one  reads  these  words,  taken  by 
themselves  they  can  mean  only  one  thing:  the  Duma  decided 
to  confiscate,  by  compulsion  and  without  any  reservations,  all 
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privately  -owned  land.  Would  it  have  been  worthwhile  to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  address  these  words:  "and  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  also  compulsory  alienation  of  privately-OY/ned  land", 
to  avoid  this  misunderstanding?  Everyone  would  have  agreed 
with  such  a  formula  and  it  would  have  been  only  a  question  of 
these  conditions*  But  all  corrections  of  the  original  inter¬ 
pretation  were  rejected  by  the  Duma  and  the  ambiguous  edition 
of  the  address  was  retained.  As  it  was  stated,  no  differenti¬ 
ation  was  made  between  large-scale  ownership  and  small,  nor 
was  there  any  definition  of  the  maximum  land  ownership  per¬ 
mitted,  but  the  question  of  the  very  principle  of  private 
ownership  of  land  was  raised.  Expropriation  of  privately- 
owned  land  was  promised  without  any  reservations. 

Actually  the  Duma,  did  not  want  confiscation,  but  implied 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  Left 5  and  here  the  Duma  played  with 
fire.  Its  address  to  the  Tsar  appeared  to  the  people  as  a 
more  important  act  than  the  published  programs  of  political 
parties  and  decisions  reached  at  meetings.  For  uninformed 
persons  and  even  for  many  members  of  the  Duma  itself,  its 
expressed  desire  was  already  accepted  as  law.  Thus  with  the 
Duma’s  blessings  celebrations  -would  follow,  and  these  in  turn 
would  be  used  by  orators  to  prove  the  necessity  of  speedy  con¬ 
fiscation.  Did  the  Duma  understand  that  by  this  unanimously 
adopted  provocative  formula,  it  pushed  the  government  toward 
the  violent  objection  in  its  declaration,  which  later  aroused 
the  Duma’s  anger?  Who  was  the  real  aggressor  in  this  case? 
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These  misunderstandings  were  unavoidable  if  the  Cadets 
insisted  on  unanimity#  But  like  Lokot  we  may  ask  ourselves: 
why  was  it  necessary  if  it  was  “bought  at  the  price  of  half- 
truths  and  deceit?  Who  was  Being  deceived?  Unanimity  would 
vanish  into  thin  air  anyway  when  they  advanced  from  declara¬ 
tions  to  work.  It  was  a  had  omen  for  the  success  of  the  Du¬ 
ma's  work  that  while  the  Cadets  knew  this  would  happen,  they 
still  preferred  fine  gestures  to  realistic  results.  The  fic¬ 
titious  unanimity  made  it  possible  to  refer  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  address  as  "the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Russian  op¬ 
position  movement  indicating  the  tremendous  strength  of  the 
Duma's  majority",  (Speech,  May  6th).  This  confusion  of 
realistic  politics  with  literary  effects  and  party  journal 
listic  practices  was  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  liberalism. 
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FOOT  NOTES 


1)  Vinaver,  Conflicts . 

2)  Lokot,  The  First  Duma,  p.  163 

3)  Iollos,  G-.B.,  Russian  News* 


4)  Speech,  May  3rd . 


5)  Conflicts ,  pp.  41,  42. 

6)  "four- tail"  -  the  equality  of  rights  of  peasants,  women, 
Jews,  and  nationalities  and  direct  elections. 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Duma’s  Wishes  as  Expressed  in  the  Address  to  the  Tsar 

It  would  have  "been  better  if  the  Duma  had  not  unfolded 
its  agenda  in  the  address  to  the  Tsar*  Its  inclusion  was  an 
unfortunate  idea  and  the  manner  of  its  presentation  no  credit 
to  the  Duma’s  skill.  More  comprehensible  was  the  intention  of 
expressing  to  the  Tsar  the  Duma’s  wishes,  fulfilment  of  which 
did  not  depend  on  the  Duma.  As  Miliukov  stated  in  Speech,  on 
May  3,  “the  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  presented  the 
only  convenient  opportunity  for  bringing  the  Duma’s  wishes  to 
the  attention  of  the  government”. 

The  desire  to  change  the  constitution  had  a  special  place 
among  them  and  there  was  nothing  unlawful  about  it.  With  the 
exception  of  the  clauses  included  in  the  fundamental  LaY/s, 
the  amendment  of  the  constitution  was  not  barred  from  the 
Duma’s  initiative  and  its  revision  was  possible  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Duma  rarely  re¬ 
sorted  to  this  normal  method.  On  May  23rd,  the  Cadets  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  regarding  “the  changed  procedure  of  examination 
of  legislative  business”,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  quite 
unsuccessful.  This  bill  proved  to  be  the  only  attempt  at  re¬ 
vision  of  the  constitution,  and  though  much  was  said  about 
the  unfortunate  procedure  of  “enquiries”,  no  legislation  was 
introduced  to  change  the  system  though  it  was  not  difficult 


to  do  so 
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This  attitude  was  characteristic  of  the  Duma  which  re¬ 
garded  all  such  work  as  too  trivial.  Instead,  the  Duma  at 
once  undertook  major  changes  in  the  very  foundations  of  the 
constitution.  The  Cadets  found  three  major  defects  in  it 
which  Miliukov  later  called  the  three  "locks” •  Without  first 
removing  these  locks,  supposedly,  nothing  could  he  done.  First 
it  was  necessary  to  introduce  the  "four-tail” ,  (equality  of 
rights  of  peasants,  women,  Jews,  and  nationalities),  abolish 
the  Second  Chamber,  and  establish  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministry  to  the  Duma.  Only  then  would  we  have  a  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  was  decided  to  declare  this  in  the  address  without 
delay. 

Having  in  mind  Russia^  condition  in  this  period,  one 
might  question  the  necessity  of  immediate  passage  of  these 
constitutional  reforms.  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  that  now. 
Instead  I  shall  pause  on  a  less  important  question:  even  if 
such  an  aim  were  considered  desirable,  what  would  have  been 
the  best  course  to  follow  to  get  results? 

Ho  one  could  conceive  that  the  autocracy,  by  agreeing 
to  a  constitution,  simultaneously  acknowledged  the  benefit 
of  these  radical  reforms,  too.  In  that  case  the  Fundamental 
Laws  would  have  been  different;  they  would  have  implemented 
complete  popular  sovereignty  instead  of  providing  for  an  or¬ 
der  based  on  co-operation  and  compromise  between  the  autoc¬ 
racy  and  mature  Russian  society.  On  this  point,  therefore, 
a  struggle  with  the  autocracy  was  imminent. 

But  how  was  the  struggle  to  be  carried  on?  If  the  re¬ 
volutionary  course  was  to  be  followed  then  everything  was 
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very  simple:  overthrow  the  autocracy  without  fear  of  re¬ 
volution,  work  towards  the  establishment  of  revolutionary 
authority,  and  summon  a  Constituent  Assembly  which  would  de¬ 
cide  all  these  problems.  That  was  one  way. 

However,  such  a  course  might  be  considered  undesirable. 
The  constituted  authority,  supported  by  the  country,  was 
still  very  strong  and  could  cope  with  open  revolution.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  harmful  effects  of  revolution  were  self-evident 
and  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  them.  In  this  case,  if  the 
Duma  wanted  to  win  constitutional  reforms,  it  should  have 
approached  the  matter  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

This  course  was  not  entirely  barred  to  the  Duma  even  in 

the  realm  of  the  three  locks  of  which  Miliukov  spoke.  It  is 

1 

not  worthwhile  to  pause  at  the  first  lock,  the  Hfour-tail% 
since  the  revision  of  the  franchise  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
Fundamental  Laws.  The  Luma  had  complete  authority  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  new  electoral  bill,  which  it  did,  as  announced  in  the 
first  lines  of  its  address.  But  even  in  the  case  of  the 
other  two  locks  the  Luma  was  not  by  any  means  impotent. 

It  is  true  that  complete  abolition  of  the  Second  Cham¬ 
ber  was  out  of  question  for  the  Luma.  The  existence  of  the 
Second  Chamber  and  the  scope  of  its  rights  were  safeguarded 
by  the  Fundamental  Laws.  Moreover,  there  were  many  suppor¬ 
ters  of  the  Two  Chamber  system  in  the  Luma  itself.  The  Lu¬ 
ma  was  unanimous  only  in  criticizing  the  composition  of  the 
Upper  Chamber,  which  could  be  changed.  Its  composition  was 
not  determined  by  the  Fundamental  Laws  but  by  clause  12  of 
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th.e  Establishment  of  the  Imperial  Council  according  to  which 
not  less  than  half  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Council  were 
to  be  chosen  from  the  privileged  class.  The  Duma  could  take 
the  initiative  in  changing  this  and  remove  any  partiality  for 
the  upper  classes.  In  fact  the  Duma  should  have  tried  this 
before  approaching  the  Tsar.  If  this  were  done  simultaneously 
with  raising  the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  Upper 
Chamber,  which  was  quite  within  the  competence  of  the  Duma, 
the  more  general  question  of  the  significance  and  necessity 
of  this  Chamber  could  be  raised  for  lawful  discussion,  if 
not  for  final  decision.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
regard  to  appointed  members,  the  ^Fundamental  Laws  prescribed 
only  one  thing:  the  number  of  appointed  members  could  not 
exceed  the  number  elected.  (Clause  100  -  Eundamental  Laws). 
Thus  there  were  no  obstacles  to  having  the  number  of  appoin¬ 
ted  members  much  smaller  than  the  number  elected,  by  chan¬ 
ging  Articles  12-17,  dealing  with  the  Establishment  of  the 
Imperial  Council.  This  would  result  in  a  radical  alteration 
of  the  Chamber’s  composition,  making  it,  from  the  Duma’s 
point  of  view,  harmless. 

Of  course,  if  the  Duma  undertook  such  legislation  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  get  it  approved  by  the  Second 
Chamber;  difficult  but  not  impossible.  I  spoke  of  this  in 
my  first  book  and  will  not  repeal  my  conclusions,  but  I 
shall  add  one  thing.  If  to  please  the  Duma,  the  Tsar  took 
upon  iiimself  the  initiative  to  pass  this  reform,  even  then 
the  consent  of  the  Upper  Chamber  would  have  been  necessary. 
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Surely  the  Duma  did  not  intend  to  push  the  Tsar  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  upheaval  at  the  outset  of  its  constitutional  existence. 
What  kind  of  a  constitution  would  it  have  been? 

There  remains  the  third  lock;  parliamentarism.  But 
this,  i.  e.  political  responsibility  of  the  ministry  to  par¬ 
liament,  is  established  not  by  law  but  by  practice.  Formally, 
the  ministry  always  remains  responsible  to  the  head  of  the 
state  who  appoints  it;  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  asking 
for  its  resignation  if  it  loses  the  confidence  of  parliament. 
This  principle  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  law  and 
this  was  not  necessary  either.  Parliamentarism  could  easily 
have  become  established  here  without  changing  the  text  of 
the  Fundamental  Laws.  To  facilitate  this,  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  necessary  to  alter  a  few  clauses  of  the  regulations 
concerning  the  Duma,  and  extend  the  right  of  enquiry  by  chan¬ 
ging  clause  60  which  sanctioned  it.  But  these  clauses  were 
not  outside  the  competence  of  the  Duma  and  a  slight  change 
here  and  there  could  have  aided  the  introduction  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  customs.  Nevertheless,  in  the  final  analysis,  par¬ 
liamentarism  would  be  introduced  to  the  degree  that  the  Du¬ 
ma’s  prestige  grew  both  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  the 
Tsar.  In  1915  when  the  Duma’s  prestige  was  high  and  there 
was  no  doubt  of  its  patriotic  mood,  the  Tsar,  to  pacify  the 
Duma,  had  to  sacrifice  four  of  his  ministers,  though  he  did 
not  change  his  attitude  towards  them.  Parliament arism  is 
achieved  by  winning  esteem  for  earnestness  and  loyalty  not 
Toy  demanding  it  from  the  supreme  authority. 
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This  was  the  course  which  might  have  been  followed  in¬ 
stead  of  hinting  in  the  address  that  the  Tsar  should  take 
upon  himself  the  initiative  for  these  reforms*  The  course 
chosen  by  the  Duma  had  other  disadvantages,  too. 

The  new  order  had  powerful  enemies  and  few  defenders. 

The  popular  masses  did  not  yet  realize  what  the  constitution 
meant.  It  was  unwise  to  begin  the  Duma’s  activity  by  criti¬ 
cizing  the  constitution  and  insisting  on  its  change.  This 
meant  playing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  contended  that  so¬ 
ciety  could  not  be  pacified  by  anything.  Every  day  of  the 
existence  of  the  new  order  would  have  strengthened  it.  Pre¬ 
scription  is  a  factor  not  only  in  the  case  of  private  proper¬ 
ty  but  also  in  contributing  to  the  permanence  of  the  state. 

The  gesture  which  the  Duma,  was  making,  by  pointing  out  in  the 
address  the  necessity  of  immediate  change  in  the  constitution, 
was  not  only  unnecessary  but  even  undesirable. 

Above  all,  while  making  this  gesture,  in  order  to  achieve 
success,  it  was  essential  not  to  reject  the  constitution  in 
general.  Only  by  acknowledging  the  essential  need  for  a  con™ 
stitution,  and  having  shown  loyalty  to  it,  could  the  Duma 
attempt  changes  with  some  success.  The  more  radical  the  im¬ 
provements  desired,  the  more  evident  should  have  been  the  loy¬ 
alty  of  the  Duma  to  the  constitution  which  established  it. 

If  the  whole  constitution  ws,s  unlawful  and  not  binding  on 
society,  then  what  talk  could  there  be  of  constitutional  me¬ 
thods  for  its  change?  The  whole  question  would  then  revert 
to  the  revolutionary  planes  the  clash  of  the  will  of  the 
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Tsar  with  the  will  of  the  people,  the  contest  of  material 
forces  which  each  side  could  muster.  Raising  the  question 
this  way  meant  hot  only  provoking  the  autocracy  to  opposi¬ 
tion  hut  also  preventing  it  from  making  concessions.  Had 
the  Duma  intentionally  decided  to  initiate  the  constitutional 
reforms  it  desired  in  such  a  way  that  the  Tsar  could  not  ag¬ 
ree  to  them,  it  would  not  have  acted  differently. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  the  Second  Chamber.  Ho 
principle  is  involved  in  its  existence  in  a  constitution ;  it 
is  simply  a  matter  of  practical  convenience,  furthermore, 
the  single  Chamber  theory  has  not  withstood  the  test  of  ex¬ 
perience  while  the  advantage  of  a  second  Chamber  is  recog¬ 
nized  even  by  democracies.  The  Luma  might  have  tried  to  estab 
lish  the  desirability  of  a  single  Chamber  by  practical  proofs, 
for  example,  the  speech  from  the  throne  announced  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Russian  land,  yet  the  Imperial  Council  was  spe¬ 
cifically  composed  of  representatives  of  the  old  order  in 
the  persons  of  appointed  members  and  representatives  of  pri¬ 
vileged  upper  classes  through  elections.  This  contradiction 
could  be  pointed  out  without  offending  or  frightening  anyone. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  there  was  an  ideological  difference 
between  the  autocracj?-  and  the  Luma.  The  Tsar  considered  him¬ 
self  the  source  of  authority;  he  believed  that  he,  voluntarily 
limited  his  powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Society, 
on  the  other  hand,  considered  that  the  source  of  authority 
was  the  will  of  the  people  which  was  expressed  through  its 
representatives;  therefore  the  monarch  had  to  submit  to  it. 
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It  was  impossible  to  reconcile  this  conflict  but  the  issue 
should  not  even  have  been  raised.  This  was  an  academic  dis¬ 
pute  since  the  rights  of  both  were  defined  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  regardless  of  theoretical  conceptions.  To  introduce  a 
clash  of  different  ideologies  was  detrimental  to  the  task  to 
be  accomplished. 

Yet  this  was  the  approach  adopted  by  the  address  in  re¬ 
questing  the  abolition  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  It  stated: 

"To  achieve  fruitful  activity  in  the  State  Duma  it  is 
necessary  to  implement  the  basic  principle  of  truly 
popular  representation,  i.  e.  only  the  unity  of  the 
monarch  and  the  people  constitutes  the  source  of  all 
legislative  power.  Therefore  all  obstacles  between 
the  supreme  authority  and  the  people  must  be  removed... 
the  State  Duma  considers  it  its  duty  to  inform  Your 
Imperial  Majesty  in  the  name  of  the  people  that  the 
whole  nation  will  fulfil  the  creative  task  of  resto¬ 
ration  with  true  strength  and  inspiration,  with  faith 
in  the  coming  prosperity  of  the  motherland,  only  when 
the  Imperial  Council,  composed  of  appointed  officials 
and  elected  members  from  the  upper  classes  of  the  po¬ 
pulation,  will  no  longer  stand  between  the  people  and 
the  throne.” 

Thus  the  question  was  raised  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
pure  ideology,  without  consideration  for  circumstances  or  the 
scope  of  the  problem.  The  “basic  principles  of  true  popular 
representation”  apparently  required  the  abolition  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Council.  Was  such  an  argument  convincing?  Admitting 
the  existence  of  such  a  basic  principle  would  mean  that  the 
British  House  of  Lords  is  an  inadmissible  obstacle  to  the 
proper  function  of  parliament.  The  competence  of  the  Duma 
might  be  trusted  when  it  reported  on  the  needs  of  Russia  but 
it  was  not  its  business  to  instruct  others  in  scientific  theo¬ 
ries  of  government,  since  the  Duma  was  itself  in  the  infant 
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stage  of  development.  Besides,  even  science  recognizes  only 
the  relative  value  of  government  forms  and  not  their  abso¬ 
lute  usefulness  for  all. 

How  scientific  is  the  assertion  that  the  source  of  legis¬ 
lative  authority  is  the  “unity  of  the  monarch  and  the  people"? 
The  relations  between  the  government  and  the  representatives 
of  the  people  may  be  determined  by  a  constitution  which  clear¬ 
ly  defines  the  specific  position  of  each.  But  if  we  recog¬ 
nize  some  basic  principles  of  popular  represent ation,  and 
speak  of  its  nature,  as  did  the  chairman  of  the  Duma,  how,  in 
the  light  of  such  a  theory,  are  we  to  understand  unity?  What 
is  to  be  done  if  the  monarch  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  disagree?  Unity  was  simply  a  Cadet  subterfuge  for  ma¬ 
king  the  monarch  submit  to  popular  representatives  as  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  If,  according  to  the  Cadets,  the  mo¬ 
narch  did  not  even  have  the  right  to  grant  the  constitution, 
because  this  supposedljr  violated  the  rights  of  the  people, 
then  how  could  he  contradict  the  expressed  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple?  Whom  were  they  trying  to  deceive  by  this  plausible 
term  "unity"? 

Let  us  now  examine  the  motives  for  introducing  parliamen¬ 
tarism.  The  address  pointed  out  the  following: 

"Only  the  transfer  of  responsibility  of  the  ministry 
to  the  people  can  strengthen  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  conception  that  the  monarch  is  not  responsible; 
only  a  ministry  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  majority 
in  the  Duma  can  strengthen  confidence  in  the  government 
and  only  when  such  confidence  and  tranquillity  exist  will 
the  State  Duma  be  able  to  carry  on  its  work  properly". 

We  have  a  repetition  of  the  irrelevant  conclusion  reached 

in  connection  with  the  Second  Chamber:  unless  its  ideology  is 
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implemented  the  Duma  cannot  work  calmly  and  properly.  But 
there  is  an  ulterior  motive  in  this  tirade.  Only  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  ministry  to  the  Duma,  it  was  said  in  the 
address,  can  implant  the  conception  that  the  Tssr  himself  is 
not  responsible.  What  responsibility  is  referred  to  here? 

n 

Responsibility  of  the  Tsar  to  state  institutions  was  unknown 
in  either  the  old  order  or  the  new,  and  the  Tsars  could  not 
shake  off  responsibility  to  conscience,  history,  and  God. 

They  also  remained  responsible  for  the  use  of  former  autocratic 
power,  for  its  limitation,  and  for  abdication  from  the  throne. 

Such  responsibility  was  the  destiny  of  those  who  became  mo¬ 
narch  uby  the  Grace  of  Godfl .  The  Tsar  could  only  be  convinced 
that  he  must  surrender  his  authority  if  it  were  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that  such  a  concession  would  benefit  Russia. 

Tempting  him  with  relief  from  responsibility  was  an  affront; 
he  did  not  try  to  escape  his  burdens  and  even  by  limiting  his 
authority  he  did  not  shirk  his  duty. 

It  might  be  asked:  why  did  the  Duma  continue  to  formu¬ 
late  its  wishes  in  such  a  way  that  even  if  the  supreme  autho¬ 
rity  were  inclined  to  fulfil  them,  this  could  not  have  been 
done  without  rejecting  all  traditional  autocratic  ideology? 

It  must  be  concluded  that  the  address  did  not  pursue  practi¬ 
cal  aims.  Its  task  seemed  to  be  the  imposition  of  its  ideol¬ 
ogy  on  the  Tsar  and  so  it  was  rebuffed. 

The  Duma’s  wishes  regarding  constitutional  changes  occu¬ 
pied  a  special  place  in  the  address.  They  did  relate  to  the 
Duma’s  competence  as  a  legislative  institution  since  the  Duma 
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was  barred  only  from  initiating  such  changes.  Therefore,  in 
spite  of  the  unfortunate  form,  the  Duma  remained  within  its 
legal  rights  when  it  explained  its  attitude  toward  these 
questions.  In  particular  the  Duma  also  expressed  judgment 
of  matters  exclusively  within  the  monarches  prerogative.  This 
was  in  the  realm  of  administration,  the  removal  of  the  Excep¬ 
tional  Regulations,  modification  of  the  administrat ion,  sus¬ 
pension  of  capital  punishment,  and  finally,  most  important, 
the  question  of  amnesty.  The  Duma  could  speak  of  this,  too, 
and  express  its  desires,  but  it  should  have  done  so  without 
magnifying  its  rights  and  diminishing  the  rights  of  the  mo¬ 
narch.  The  chairman  himself,  in  his  opening  remarks  promised 
appropriate  respect  for  the  “prerogatives  of  the  monarch”. 

In  order  to  see  how  the  Duma  observed  this  respect  let 
us  take  the  main  question  of  amnesty.  The  Cadets  had  long 
ago  prepared  and  even  published  a  bill  on  amnesty,  but  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  Fundamental  Laws,  amnesty  was  exclu¬ 
ded  from  the  competence  of  legislative  institutions  and  the 
Cadets  submitted.  Ho  one  insisted  on  it  in  the  First  Duma,  in 
contrast  to  the  Second  Duma  where,  disregarding  the  law,  si¬ 
milar  legislation  was  introduced  “by  the  parties  of  the  Left. 
.Amnesty  was  not  forgotten,  however,  but  it  was  decided  to 
approach  it  in  a  different  way. 

The  whole  Duma  wanted  an  amnesty,  though  it  was  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  amnesty  was  a  general  popular  desire. 

The  parties  of  the  Left  knew  this  perfectly  well.  When  a 
recommendation  concerning  amnesty,  which  threatened  a  clash 
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with  the  government,  was  introduced  at  the  session  of 
April  30th,  the  Cadet  orators  pointed  out  that  amnesty  was 
not  a  fruitful  ground  for  conflict  because  the  people  would 
not  understand  it.  The  Trudoviki  also  adhered  to  this  view 
and  the  recommendation  was  rejected.  Nevertheless,  this  did 
not  prevent  inclusion  of  a  statement  in  the  address  that 
" amnesty  is  agitating  the  soul  of  the  whole  nation  and  is  the 
demand  of  national  conscience" • 

On  April  26th,  at  the  session  of  "the  opposition"  it  was 
decided  that  reference  to  amnesty  would  be  made  in  the  ad¬ 
dress.  But  the  press  and  "the  street"  were  more  impatient; 
they  did  not  want  to  await  the  address.  So  Petrunkevich! s 
symbolic  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Duma  was  devised  to 
give  vent  to  these  feelings.  It  had  the  desired  results  but 
the  unrest  was  renewed  next  day.  Others  wanted  to  speak. 
Another  safety  valve  was  provided  by  permitting  "exchange  of 
opinion"  in  regard  to  RodichevTs  recommendation  "to  choose 
a  committee  to  compose  the  address  and  instruct  it  to  in¬ 
clude,  without  fail,  the  item  about  amnesty".  This  inge¬ 
nious  proposal  provided  an  opportunity  lawfully  to  talk  over 
2 

amnesty.  Speeches  were  unnecessary  since  all  were  in  agree¬ 
ment  but  even  pointless  oratory  provided  relief  for  pent  up 
emotions.  After  several  oratorical  effusions  the  recommen¬ 
dation  was  adopted.  Knowing  what  was  behind  it,  it  is  amu¬ 
sing  to  read  Hodichev’s  words  in  proposing  adjournment  of 
the  session  after  the  vote:  "Let  us  disperse  gentlemen,  in¬ 
spired  by  what  we  have  done".  What  had  really  been  done? 
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The  next  day  new  proposals  appeared.  Labor  deputy,  Chu- 
rikov,  proposed  that  the  Duma  approach  the  Tsar  with  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  an  amnesty,  without  waiting  for  the  address.  Kova¬ 
levsky  supported  this  recommendation,  expressing  himself  in 
these  words:  "To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Tsar  Emperor 
the  unanimous  intercession  of  the  Duma  in  favour  of  granting 
amnesty  to  political  prisoners".  Petrunkevich  was  indignant 
at  such  a  proposal;  according  to  him  it  transformed  the  Du¬ 
ma  from  "a  legislative  institution  into  a  petitions  agency... 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  intercessors,  we  wish  to  be  legislators" • 
Vinaver  recalls  in  Conflicts  that  "the  party  of  Popular  Free¬ 
dom  with  a  proud  cry  from  the  lips  of  Petrunkevich  rejected 
the  idea,  of  Kovalevsky". 

The  proud  cry  of  Petrunkevich  was  only  an  empty  phra.se. 

As  a  legislative  institution,  the  Duma  had  no  competence  to 
deal  with  an  amnesty.  As  legislators,  the  deputies  should 
have  been  silent,  for  appeal  for  amnesty  was  not  a  legislat¬ 
ive  act.  Here  an  interesting  constitutional  question  arose; 
what  did  this  appeal  of  the  Duma  mean  legally?  The  granting  of 
an  amnesty  was  exclusively  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch,  but 
if  the  Duma  wanted  to  obtain  it  while  remaining  within  the 
bounds  of  existing  legislation,  it  could  only  petition  for  it. 
One  might  ask  why  this  would  be  humiliating  for  the  Duma  since 
a  decision  did  not  depend  on  it.  The  Duma  could  have  peti¬ 
tioned  with  marked  dignity  and  it  might  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  Tsar  to  refuse  the  Duma’s  request. 

But  what  could  the  Duma  do  if  it  considered  petitioning 
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humiliating,  and  preferred  the  maintenance  of  its  self-esteem 

to  saving  lives  of  the  condemned?  Individual  orators  were 

not  at  a  loss  for  a  solution.  Amnesty,  they  said,  must  he 
3 

demanded.  Here  is  a  scene  from  the  session  of  April  30th: 

Reverend  Trasun:  "I  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  the  Duma 
member  who  spoke  before  me  (Shershenevich) ;  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion;  we  can  demand  an  amnesty  and  we  must  de¬ 
mand  it,  but  it  must  be  done  firmly...” 

Chairman:  "Can  not  the  word  ’demand’  be  avoided.  I 

find  it  inappropriat e  in  this  case." 

Voices:  "Why?  ’Demand’ ..  .particularly  ’demand*  (applause).41 

The  chairman’s  desire  not  to  exaggerate  the  incident 
was  understandable,  particularly  in  view  of  the  sympathetic 
reaction  to  the  orator  by  a  section  of  the  State  Duma.  That 
was  why  he  did  not  stress  that  the  word  "demand"  was  not  only 
inappropriate  but  unlawful.  Muromtsev  wanted  the  incident 
to  pass  unnoticed  as  much  as  possible.  When  Count  Geiden  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  eotpression  "demand",  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  "respecting  rights  of  others",  Muromtsev  without  complete 
regard  for  reality,  explained  specifically  that  "the  matter 
of  demanding  was  already  rejected  by  the  announcement  of  the 
chairman".  Actually,  though  the  word  "demand"  was  repeated 
many  times  in  speeches,  it  did  not  appear  in  the  address  and 
was  not  voted  on. 

What  could  the  Duma  do  if  it  could  not  demand  and  would 
4 

not  petition?  Hot  in  vain  were  the  Cadets  masters  at  inven¬ 
ting  compromise  formulas  and  Miliukov  invented  one  to  suit 
the  occasion.  "The  address",  he  said  in  Speech  on  May  3rd, 


"expresses  those  expectations  which  the  Duma,  rests  on  the 
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crown" •  For  an  experienced  writer  like  Miliukov  such  a 
turn  of  speech  -  "rest  expectations  on  the  crown"  -  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  confusion,  which  is  understandable.  If  the  Duma 
observed  the  constitution  it  could  only  petition  for  an  am¬ 
nesty.  If  it  were  a  sovereign  body,  expressing  the  supreme 
will  of  the  people,  it  could  decree  an  amnesty.  But  it  was 
the  lot  of  the  Cadets  to  sit  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  so 
the  Duma  emerged  with  something  intermediate  and  even  illi¬ 
terate:  "resting  expectations  on  the  crown". 

Supposing  that  the  word  might  have  been  avoided  in  the 
address.  I  knew  a  family  where  the  children  did  not  want  to 
call  the  step-mother,  mother,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  call 
her  by  name;  as  a  result  they  did  not  call  her  anything.  It 
was  not  the  word  itself  that  was  important  in  the  address  but 
the  way  the  question  was  raised  which  made  an  amnesty  impos¬ 
sible. 

normally  an  amnesty  is  an  act  of  state  authority  concer¬ 
ning  those  whom  this  authority  judged  previously,  i.  e.  an 
act  of  victors  toward  the  conquered.  It  is  an  indication  of 
subsiding  conflict,  the  freeing  of  prisoners  upon  conclusion 
of  peace.  There  may  be  different  grounds  for  it:  remoteness, 
which  presupposes  forgetfulness;  restoration  of  order,  or 
change  of  policy,  as  was  the  case  in  the  amnesty  of  October  21, 
1905.  The  same  motives  could  be  found  for  an  amnesty  in  1906. 
A  new  life  was  beginning,  signifying  the  end  of  the  former 
war.  Grounds  for  an  amnesty  were  given  in  these  words  of  the 
speech  from  the  throne:  "Let  this  day  be  remembered  hence¬ 
forth  as  the  day  of  restoration  of  the  morality  of  the 
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Russian  land11. 

But  there  are  different  kinds  of  amnesties,  some  being 
like  the  amnesty  of  1917.  A  new  authority  is  created  which 
does  not  forgive  its  former  enemies,  but  the  roles  are  re¬ 
versed,  the  condemned  of  the  preceding  r4gime  being  now  the 
conquerors.  Even  if  they  are  supposedly  granted  “amnesty” , 
as  was  done  by  the  Provisional  Government,  it  is  only  for 
want  of  a  better  term.  The  general  mass  of  obscure  people 
come  under  the  flag  of  amnesty,  but  the  well-known  ones  re¬ 
turn  in  triumph,  as  conquerors.  This  is  not  all;  they  im¬ 
mediately  begin  to  condemn  former  opponents.  In  1917  the 
Provisional  Government  issued  the  Ukase  establishing  n a  Sup¬ 
reme  Committee  of  Inquiry  to  investigate  former  ministers, 
executives  and  other  high  officials  who  committed  a  criminal 
breach  of  trust". 

On  what  grounds  could  an  amnesty  be  discussed  in  April, 
1906,  when  it  was  still  the  prerogative  of  the  same  monarch, 
bearer  of  traditional  authority,  in  whose  name  these  people 
were  condemned?  For  an  amnesty  to  be  successful,  it  had  to 
be  shown  clearly  that  the  former  war  had  ended  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  constitution,  and  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Russian  land  had  indeed  started.  Only  thus  could  the 
question  of  amnesty  be  presented  to  the  Tsar.  Its  inclusion 
in  a  provocative  address  was,  of  itself,  harmful  to  the  cause 
of  amnesty.  But  unfortunately,  during  the  acceptance  of 
the  address  it  was  clearly  revealed  that  the  Duma  regarded 
amnesty  as  it  was  regarded  in  1917.  The  Puma  did  not 
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petition  for  the  release  of  the  guilty  who  had  been  con¬ 
demned.  by  the  government;  rather  it  wished  to  free  its  sup¬ 
porters  because  it  was  victorious. 

This  pointed  presentation  of  the  question  did  not  arise 
at  once.  When  the  debate  concerning  amnesty  began  on  April  29 
Rodichev  at  first,  struck  a  correct  tone.  He  spoke  as  follows 

”Let  there  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  measure. 
Whoever  thinks  that  amnesty  sanctions  crime,  is  mista¬ 
ken... If  you  want  to  destroy  the  hatred  which  is  now 
blazing  on  both  sides,  be  the  first  to  forgive  gene¬ 
rously.  This  would  be  an  act  of  the  highest  political 
wisdom.  When  the  country  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
restorat ion,  when  it  craves  tranquillity,  the  past  must 
be  wiped  clean.11 

By  nature,  Rodichev  could  not  be  a  tactician;  he  was  always, 

even  when  he  contradicted  himself,  sincerity  itself.  He  must 

have  felt  that  under  the  political  circumstances,  this  was 

the  only  way  to  put  the  question  of  amnesty.  But  he  was 

followed  by  people  who  were  in  a  different  mood.  Trudovik, 

Anikin,  having  acknowledged  Rodichev Ts  speech  as  brilliant, 

rejected  it  completely.  HYou  heard  the  call  for  mercy,  I 

shall  speak  of  justice.  It  was  said  here  that  those  who  had 

gone  astray  must  be  forgiven,  and  I  say  -  we  must  liberate 

the  innocent...”.  The  demagogue,  Aladin,  went  even  further: 

”1  do  not  appeal  to  3^ou,  for  I  know  there  is  not  one 

among  you  who  would  dare  to  think  that  we  must  not  grant 

so-called  amnesty.  I  appeal  not  to  you,  but  to  those 
who  have  yet  time  to  realize  with  whom  they  have  to  deal 
and  whom  they  have  met  face  to  face.  The  nation  is  on 
our  side  -  city  and  country  stand  behind  us.  Our  bro¬ 
thers  in  prisons,  exile,  penal  servitude,  may  be  confi¬ 
dent  that  we  will  release  them  ourselves,  and  if  not...” 

Yoic es :  ”Snough. ” 


Aladin: 


”3o  that  is  why 
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Voices:  ’’Enough.  . .  continue, ..  ” 

Aladin:  ’’That  is  why  we  are  affording  the  last  opportu¬ 

nity  to  understand  and  conciliate  us  by  an  act  which 
will  restore  our  brothers  to  our  midst.  I  appeal  to 
him  who  can,  in  clear,  simple  words:  have  mercy  on  our 
land,  take  this  task  in  hand  and  do  not  compel  us  to 
take  it  into  ours.” 

The  Duma  should  not  be  judged  by  individual  speeches, 
particularly  because  this  speech  aroused  some  protests.  But 
the  inaction  of  the  chairman  created  a  strange  impression. 

His  silence  at  Alsdin’s  conduct  might  have  seemed  symptomatic, 
but  it  was  only  a  manif est ation  of  Muromtsev 1  s  basic  weakness: 
his  lack  of  presence  of  mind,  the  inability  to  react  quickly. 

His  eternal  solemnity  also  contributed  to  this  effect.  How¬ 
ever,  it  created  a  poor  impression. 

We  will  not  judge  the  Duma  by  the  speeches  but  by  its 
decisions  which  were  expressed  not  only  by  the  adoption  but  also 
by  the  rejection  of  recommendations.  To  understand  the  mea¬ 
ning  which  the  Duma  attached  to  amnesty  it  was  significant  to 
realize  that  the  demand  to  liberate  the  condemned,  correspon¬ 
ding  to  1917  was  accompanied  by  another  demand,  namely  trial 
of  the  authorities.  This  was  declared  in  the  first  speech  made 
by  Cadet  Milkeshevsky  regarding  the  address.  He  declared: 

“With  pain  in  my  heart  I  was  conscious  of  a  significant 
omission  in  the  address... we  must  stress  at  this  time 
the  necessity  of  judgment  of  those  who  perpetrated  the 
dreadful  deeds  we  have  lived  through.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Manifesto  of  October  17th  offers  us  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  implement  this  idea.  Sincerity  demands 
saying  that  immediate  trial  is  essential.  (applause).” 

It  is  true  that  this  demand  was  not  included  in  the  ad¬ 
dress;  but  the  address  so  described  the  actions  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  other  than  crimes. 
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Still  the  Duma  was  not  contented  with  this.  On  May  23rd,  it 
decided  to  establish  a  special  committee,  "to  investigate  un¬ 
lawful  activities  of  government  officials  and  institutions 
and  present  the  results  of  its  deliberations  for  the  study 
of  the  State  Duma'*.  So  that  no  doubt  might  remain  that  the 
committee  must  investigate  activities  of  authorities  carried 
on  even  before  the  Duma  was  summoned,  a  memorandum  signed  by 
thirty-eight  members  was  handed  in  during  the  discussion  of 
the  project,  recalling  “the  crimes  of  the  authorities  during 
the  suppression  of  the  armed  uprising  in  Moscow*',  with  the 
announcement  that,  "the  guilty  ones  were  not  punished  and 
must  be  subjected  to  legal  responsibility'1 .  This  is  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  victorious  revolutions  and  it  was  this  conception 
of  an  amnesty  that  the  Tsar  was  invited  to  share. 

The  events  which  followed  the  amnesty  of  October  21,  1905 
were  described  as  follows: 

"Seized  by  a  unanimous  impulse,  the  country  loudly 
proclaimed  that  the  rebirth  of  the  morality  of  Russian 
life  would  be  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  freedom, 
unrestricted  action,  and  the  participation  of  the  people 
themselves  in  the  realization  of  legislative  authority 
and  control  over  executive  power.  It  pleased  your  Im¬ 
perial  Majesty  to  declare,  from  the  pinnacle  of  your 
throne,  your  firm  determination  to  make  these  very 
principles  the  foundation  of  further  improvement  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  Russian  people,  and  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  greeted  this  news  with  a  unanimous  cry  of  enthusiasm. 
However  the  very  first  days  of  freedom  were  clouded  by 
grievous  ordeals  to  which  the  country  was  driven  by 
those  who  were  still  barring  the  people's  path  to  the 
Tsar.  Trampling  all  principles  of  the  Sovereign  Mani¬ 
festo  of  October  17th,  they  plunged  the  country  into 
the  infamy  of  illegal  executions,  pogroms,  firing  squads 
and  imprisonment." 

Thus  it  was  the  Duma's  conviction,  and  not  only  the 
opinion  of  its  individual  orators,  that  after  October  21st, 
criminals  were  to  be  found  among  the  authorities  rather  than 
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among  the  condemned.  With  such  an  opinion  prevalent  in  the 
Duma  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  reconciliation,  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  forgetfulness,  the  only  things  which  could  become 
the  basis  for  an  amnesty.  The  judges  and  the  condemned  sim¬ 
ply  had  to  change  places.  Under  the  flag  of  amnesty  the 
Tsar  was  invited  to  take  the  side  of  revolution.  Such  a 
conception  of  amnesty  permeated  the  whole  address  of  the 
Duma.. 

Then,  as  if  to  remove  all  doubt,  the  episode  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  speech  of  Stakhovich  occurred.  The  liberal 
press  tried  to  suppress  it  or  present  it  in  a  ridiculous  and 
unattractive  light.  Yet  anyone  taking  the  trouble  of  reading 
the  stenographic  notes  of  May  4th,  will  see  how  unjust,  but 
unfortunately  typical  of  society,  these  criticisms  were. 

Although  many  excellent  speeches  were  made  in  the 
Yirst  Duma,  I  know  of  no  other  which  could  have  compared 
with  this  one  in  profundity  and  enthusiasm.  I  heard,  from 
people  who  did  not  like  Stakhovich,  of  the  impression  it 
made  on  the  meeting.  Had  the  Duma  proved  capable  of  rising 
to  his  level,  it  would  not  only  have  gained  an  amnesty  but 
it  would  also  have  proved  worthy  of  the  role  which  it  failed 
to  play.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  essence  of  this 
speech  in  my  own  words,  so  I  shall  quote  a  few  excerpts. 
Stakhovich  voted  for  an  amnesty  and  said: 

HI  am  completely  confident  that  my  electors  will  back 
me  up  when  they  learn  that  I  voted  for  a  complete  am¬ 
nesty  which  we  approved  as  far  back  as  April  27. 

(This  was  a  reference  to  the  speech  of  V.  M.  Petrunkevich) . 
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The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  the 
Duma  as  a  representative  of  the  people  should  have  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  and  voted  as  it  did;  that  only  a  lofty 
measure,  a  vast  sweep  of  faith  and  love  can  express  the 
feelings  of  a  great  people.  The  Duma  expressed  it  in 
its  opening  words... The  start  made  on  April  27th  was  the 
Duma’s  gesture  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  nation. 

But  a  start  is  not  all... There  is  also  responsibility 
for  consequences,  and  this  responsibility  rests  on  the 
emperor.  He  knows  that  he  is  not  responsible  to  us  here; 
we  spoke  of  this  earnestly,  yesterday,  in  connection  with 
ministerial  responsibility.  But  he  knows  that  if  he  is 
not  responsible  here,  it  does  not  release  his  soul  from 
accounting  to  God  not  only  for  each  tormented  prisoner 
but  also  for  each  innocent  man  shot  down  in  an  alley.  So 
I  believe  he  is  pondering,  and  is  not  as  impetuous  as  we 
who  are  moved  only  by  generosity  in  reaching  our  decision. 
I  also  believe  that  he  must  be  helped  to  accept  this  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  must  be  told  that  past  enmity  was  so 
dreadful  in  its  arbitrariness  and  severity,  that  it  made 
people  forget  the  law,  and  conscience  forget  mercy.  We 
must  say  that  this  fratricidal  war,  this  mutual  brutality 
is  a  basis  for  future  amnesty.  But  the  goal  of  amnesty 
is  different:  it  is  the  future  peace  of  Russia.  It  is 
most  essential  to  add  that  in  this,  the  State  Duma,  will 
give  the  emperor  its  staunch  support.  Grime  must  vanish 
with  past  lawlessness  as  a  means  of  struggle  and  quarrel. 
Hay,  henceforth,  everyone  live,  manage  his  own  affairs, 
and  attain  his  own  or  communal  rights,  not  by  force  but 
by  law,  the  neYt  Russian  law  in  which  we  are  participants 
and  of  which  we  are  guardians,  and  by  the  old  law  of  God 
which  thundered  down  4,000  years  ago  and  said  to  all 
people  forever:  thou  shalt  not  kill." 

Stakhovich  connected  amnesty  with  the  proposal  of  ex¬ 
pressing  simult aneously  the  hope,  "that  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  constitutional  order,  political  executions  would 
end,  as  well  as  other  acts  of  violence  which  the  Duma  con¬ 
demned  severely,  considering  them  an  outrage  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  nation  and  the  very  idea  of  popular  represen¬ 
tation".  This  was  the  famous  "condemnation  of  terror"  in 
our  parliamentary  history. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  editing  of  the  proposal, 
which  could  have  been  improved,  this  was  a  basis  on  which  the 
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amnesty  could  not  only  te  defended  but  from  which  the  emperor 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  reject  it.  Presented  this 
way  it  corresponded  to  the  emperor’s  call  for  the  restoration 
of  the  “morality  of  the  Russian  land".  The  Duma’s  declara¬ 
tion  would  have  been  the  very  first  step  towards  this  resto¬ 
ration.  It  would  have  been  a  new  approach,  never  used  before. 
The  emperor’s  vacillation,  of  which  Stakhovich  spoke,  was  not 
just  a  supposition.  He  was  telling  me  later  that  when  the 
question  of  amnesty  arose  in  the  Duma,  the  emperor  received 
many  telegrams  containing  protests  and  reproaches.  "Would  ne 
permit  an  amnesty  and  pardon  those  who  killed  his  faithful 
servants  and  helpers?"  What  if  these  telegrams  were  fabri¬ 
cated  in  the  Union  of  Russian  People?  The  emperor  accepted 
them  at  their  face  value.  To  win  over  the  emperor  to  the  side 
of  an  amnesty,  in  spite  of  these  protests,  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  new  approach  which  would  make  it  possible  to  forget 
the  past  and  its  bitterness.  Such  an  approach  could  have  been 
the  moral  condemnation  of  terror.  But  the  Duma  proved  inca¬ 
pable  of  this  and  continued  the  war. 

How  discouraging  were  the  replies  to  which  Stakhovich 
had  to  listen.  Cadet  Lomshakov  was  the  first  to  reply  to 
"Mr.  Stakhovich".  He  said,  "I  declare  that  the  whole  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  crimes  discussed  here  rests  entirely  and 
completely  on  the  government  which  criminally  trampled  on 
the  rights  of  men  and  citizens".  Cadet  Shrag  would  not  per¬ 
mit  censure  of  those  vTho  "gave  their  lives  for  their  friends", 
refusing  to  take  note  that  they  were  not  accused  of  anything; 
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on  the  contrary,  Stakhovich  along  with  others,  sought  amnesty 
and  pardon  on  their  behalf;  that  the  moral  condemnation  re¬ 
ferred  only  to  those  who  committed  crimes  after  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  amnesty  and  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
order. 


But  reading  Rodichev fs  speech  is  saddest  of  all.  The 

stand  taken  by  Stakhovich  could  not  have  been  unfamiliar1  to 

him,  yet  this  is  what  he  said: 

"I  listened  with  enthusiasm  to  the  fine  words  of  deputy 
Stakhovich  and  fully  understood  the  sincere  passion 
which  inspired  him  with  the  noble  words  of  love.  But 
I  could  not  agree  with  his  political  conclusions. " 

Rodichev  who  on  April  29th,  himself  spoke  of  "love"  and 

"elimination  of  hatred",  now  said:  "If  this  were  a  preacher Ts 

pulpit  or  a  church,  such  an  appeal  might  have  been  made,  but 

we  are  lawmakers".  Inspired  by  the  applause  and  the  enthusiasm 

of  the  Duma,  Rodichev  attacked  only  the  representatives  of 

the  government: 

"It  is  they  who  have  sown  murder  and  crime  in  Russia. 

It  is  they  who  have  drenched  the  land  with  blood... we 
must  say  in  plain  words:  there  is  no  justice  in  Russia, 
the  law  has  become  a  mockery,  there  is  no  truth.  This 
year  Russia  suffered  more  than  in  all  the  years  since  Batu. 

...This  must  come  to  an  end... Much  toil  and  effort  will 
be  needed  to  obliterate  from,  our  souls  the  bitterness 
which  has  been  accumulating  there  for  years... (He  closed 
with  the  following  words  deadly  to  amnesty).  It  is  too 
soon  to  point  to  the  triumph  of  benevolence.  We  trust 
that  the  time  will  come,  it  has  not  come  yet." 

The  speech  aroused  "stormy,  prolonged  applause"  and  the 

proposal  of  Stakhovich  wa„s  rejected.  Morally  this  was  the 

death  knell  of  the  amnesty.  If  the  time  for  benevolence  had 

not  yet  come  and  the  war  Y/as  continuing,  if  while  fighting 
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for  amnesty  for  past  crimes  the  Duma  refused  to  condemn  them 
from  the  moral  stand  point  even  in  the  future  under  the  new 
order,  if  it  found  words  of  condemnation  only  for  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  government,  what  sense  would  such  an  am¬ 
nesty  have?  Peace  had  not  been  concluded,  and  prisoners  are 
not  released  in  war  time. 

The  Duma  buried  not  only  amnesty,  it  buried  itself.  A 
meeting  of  several  hundred  persons  cannot  be  expected  to  rise 
to  the  level  of  moral  enlightenment.  [Furthermore,  politics 
was  involved  here  and  that  is  far  from  moral.  But  the  Duma 
could  and  should  have  risen  at  least  to  the  level  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  role,  i.  e.  the  guardian  of  law  and  a  just  order. 
This  role  imposed  obligations.  Do  matter  how  much  the  Duma 
might  be  inclined  (in  individual  cases)  to  justify  crime  by 
the  noble  motives  of  the  criminal,  as  an  institution  granted 
the  right  to  draft  laws  and  denounce  lawlessness,  it  could 
not,  in  the  expectation  of  a  time  of  benevolence,  refuse  as 
a  matter  of  principle  to  condemn  crimes.  Refusal  to  condemn 
could  not  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  their  approval.  Thus 
the  Duma  was  transforming  itself  from  a  state  institution  in¬ 
to  an  instrument  of  revolutionary  upheaval.  The  vote  on 
Stakhovich’s  amendment  irreparably  undermined  the  chances  of 
a  constitutional  majority  which  would  have  been  created  hah 
the  Cadets  sided  with  Stskhovich,  and  had  Rodichev  repeated 
his  speech  of  April  29th.  But  on  this  day  the  Cadets  rejected 
the  constitutional  course.  Later  Stskhovich  was  accused  of 
provocation,  a  petty  and  unworthy  accusation.  If  Stakhovich 
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had  not  forgotten  party  politics  at  this  time  he  could  not 
have  made  such  a  splendid  speech. 

This  is  what  Miliukov  insinuated  in  his  newspaper:  "The 
speech  of  F.  A.  Stakhovich  was  not  directed  to  the  Chamber’s 
address.  The  Orlov  deputy  well  remembers  the  instructions 
of  his  electors,  ’not  to  knock  but  to  support  the  sovereign 
authority1."  I  sha.ll  clarify  this  for  those  who  fail  to  un¬ 
derstand  it.  In  Stakhovich fs  speech  on  amnesty,  alluding  to 
the  reference  of  various  speakers  to  the  instructions  of 
their  electors,  he  related  what  the  peasants  exhorted  him 
to  do: 

"They  instructed  me  as  follows:  ’try  to  obtain  for  us 
the  other  liberties’  -  it  is  what  we  call  freedoms... 

But  they  also  told  me  what  apparently  was  not  said  in 
other  provinces  to  other  speakers.  The  peasants  quite 
definitely  instructed  me:  ’do  not  knock  the  Tsar,  but 
help  him  to  pacify  the  land,  support  him*." 

This  mild  protest  against  the  excesses  of  the  Duma’s  oratory 

gave  Miliukov  ground  for  insinuating  that  Stakhovich,  that 

manly,  independent  deputy,  least  resembling  a  "yes-man"  and 

a  flatterer,  did  not  direct  his  speech  to  the  Chamber  but 

was  trying  to  win  favour  with  the  emperor.  Such  were  the 

"elegant"  customs  of  party  controversy. 

What  did  remain  for  our  tacticians  to  say  in  favour  of  an 

amnesty?  Here  is  the  famous  finable  of  the  address  in  reply 

the  speech  from  the  throne. 

"Your  Imperial  Majesty.’  One  question  is  facing  us  on 
the  threshold  of  our  activity.  It  is  agitating  the  soul 
of  the  whole  nation,  disturbing  us,  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  depriving  us  of  a  calm  approach  to  the 
first  steps  of  our  legislative  activity.  The  first  word 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  State  Duma  and  received 
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with  the  sympathetic  response  of  the  entire  Duma,  was 
the  word  1  amnesty !.  The  country  craves  an  amnesty, 
embracing  all  activities  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
criminal  law  which  result  from  religious  or  political 
convictions,  as  well  as  all  agrarian  disturbances. 

These  are  demands  of  national  conscience  which  cannot 
be  denied,  whose  fulfilment  must  not  be  delayed.  Em¬ 
peror,  the  Duma  expects  You  to  grant  complete  political 
amnesty  as  the  first  pledge  of  mutual  understanding 
and  agreement  between  the  Tsar  and  the  people”. 

This  was  a  literary  masterpiece.  Even  the  word  “demand” 
was  mentioned  and  in  a  form  impossible  to  reject.  But  if  we 
turn  from  literary  form  to  political  reasons,  we  are  struck 
by  their  inadequacy  and  insincerity.  It  was  not  enough  to 
declare  that  without  an  amnesty  the  Duma  would  be  unable  to 
“approach  calmly  the  first  steps  of  its  legislative  activity”. 

It  was  not  true  to  say  that  “amnesty  agitated  the  soul  of  the 
whole  nation”,  that  “the  country  craved  an  amnesty”  and  that 
it  was  “the  demand  of  national  conscience”.  All  this  was  said 
after  the  Duma  refused  to  petition  for  it  so  as  not  to  humble 
the  dignity  of  the  “lawmakers”,  after  the  Duma  admitted  it¬ 
self  that  amnesty  was  not  a  fruitful  basis  for  conflict. 

Such  words  were  rhetoric  and  were  not  convincing. 

The  address  concluded  with  the  words  that  “an  amnesty  would 
be  the  pledge  of  mutual  understanding  and  agreement  between 
the  Tsar  and  the  people”,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  besides 
amnesty,  the  address  presented  other  equally  ultimatum- like 
demands,  regarding  a  single  Chamber  and  ministerial  respon¬ 
sibility.  Also,  the  Duma  applauded  the  words  that  "the  time 
for  benevolence  has  not  arrived  yet” ,  and  it  refused  to  con¬ 
demn  political  terror;  in  short,  the  war  still  continued. 
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The  passage  on  amnesty  was  the  finishing  touch  to  this 
strange  address,  and  it  was  typical.  The  Duma  wanted  an  am¬ 
nesty  and  yet  presented  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  Tsar  could 
not  grant  it  without  capitulating  to  revolution,  and  the  Du¬ 
ma  preferred  to  reject  the  amnesty  rather  than  surrender  the 
position  it  occupied. 

In  so  far  as  this  position  was  reflected  in  the  address, 
it  was  not  easy  to  understand  it.  If  one  were  a  revolutionary, 
he  might  consider  the  monarch  a  usurper,  a  relic  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  past;  he  would  then  encourage  the  revolution  and  when  all 
obstacles  were  removed,  create  a  new  order.  But  people  with 
such  convictions  do  not  as  a  rule,  present  addresses  and  when 
they  do,  they  avoid  conventions  and  respectful  expressions. 

The  address  of  revolutionaries  would  be  a  menacing,  accusing 
act,  the  declaration  and  actually  the  beginning  of  a  deci¬ 
sive  war.  This  in  fact,  was  the  way  the  revolut ionaries  re¬ 
garded  the  address. 

One  could  also  take  the  point  of  view  of  supporters  of 
the  constitution.  Since  the  head  of  the  state  granted  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  promised  to  defend  it,  true  constitut ionalists 
had  to  reply  to  his  personal  greeting  and  accept  the  consti¬ 
tution.  They  had  the  right  to  desire  improvements  in  it  and 
point  out  the  changes  they  wished  to  obtain  but  all  this  would 
be  done  frankly,  without  threats  and  ultimatums,  without  ideo¬ 
logical  quarrels  with  the  Tsar  or  attempts  to  inflict  their 
ideology  on  him  •  The  TsarTs  rights,  protected  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  were  not  to  be  denied  or  contrasted  with  the  sovereign 
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will  of  the  people  which  supposedly,  only  the  Duma  repre¬ 
sented.  Such  an  address  would  he  a  basis  for  agreement  not 
the  beginning  of  hostilities. 

But  what  did  the  Duma  hope  to  achieve  with  the  address 
which  it  adopted?  It  did  not  contain  any  disrespectful  words 
which  so  comforted  Kovalevsky;  there  was  even  a  verbal  re¬ 
spectfulness  which  distressed  the  revolutionary  Anikin.  But 
in  reality  the  address  turned  out  to  be  "non-recognition 
of  the  constitution".  What  was  its  goal?  If  the  Tsar  were 
to  satisfy  all  the  desires  expressed  by  the  Duma:  abolish 
the  Imperial  Council,  subordinate  his  ministers  to  the  Du¬ 
ma,  remove  all  Exceptional  Regulations,  declare  an  amnesty, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  on  trial  those  who  formerly  car¬ 
ried  out  his  will,  in  short,  do  all  without  which  the  Duma 
could  not  work  calmly  -  he  would  have  proclaimed  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  revolutionary  ideology.  He  would  have  acted  as  did 
Grand  Duke  Michael  Romanov  in  1917,  when  he  signed  his 
abdication  and  surrendered  complete  authority  to  society. 

For  at  that  time,  Grand  Duke  Michael  Romanov  was  also  assured 
that  society  could  not  halt  the  revolution  unless  he  abdicated. 
In  reality  he  prescribed  revolution  for  the  country  from  the 
pinnacle  of  his  throne.  Perhaps  no  better  way  out  was  appar¬ 
ent  then,  but  in  1906,  too,  under  cover  of  traditional  phra¬ 
ses  about  the  '’unity  of  the  monarch  with  the  people",  the 
same  capitulation  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  people 
was  proposed  to  the  Tsar.  At  the  same  time,  the  Duma  did 
not  want  to  say  this  openly  and  did  not  reveal  itself  as  an 
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outspoken  enemy  but  as  a  hypocritical  and  false  co-worker. 

By  this  very  tactic,  this  sitting  on  both  sides  of  the  fence 
and  combining  constitutional  and  revolut ionary  ideas,  Cadet 
liberalism  destroyed  the  cd  nfidence  of  its  supporters  and 
lost  their  respect.  Unabashed,  it  had  the  audacity  to  re¬ 
quest  an  urgent  audience  for  personal  deliverance  of  such 
an  address  to  the  Tsar* 
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FOOT  NOTES 


1)  "the  four- tail"  -  equality  of  rights  of  peasants,  Jews, 
women,  and  nationalities. 

2)  Vinaver,  Recently,  p.  191. 

This  proposal  made  by  Vinaver  aroused  Shershenevich * s 
enthusiasm.  He  dashed  through  the  lobby,  eyes  shining,  and 
shook  Vinaver* s  hand  while  he  exclaimed,  "a  stroke  of 
genius,  a  stroke  of  genius.  You  have  saved  us"... This 
was  the  result  of  Cadet  policy  in  the  State  Duma.  They 
deserved  something  better. 

3)  Regarding  partiality  for  the  word  "demand"  I  recall  this 
incident.  Cadet  H.  H.  Shchepkin  defeated  Octobrist  can¬ 
didate  in  the  Moscow  primaries  and  a  banquet  was  held  in 
his  honour  in  the  Arts  Club.  Speaking  of  the  forthcoming 
work  of  the  Duma,  the  guest  of  honour  said:  "The  winner 
of  the  primaries  will  not  request,  he  will  demand.  His 
words  met  with  stormy  applause.  Such  is  the  significance 
of  loud  words  in  a  meeting.  Where  is  the  force  of  the 
word  "demand"  if  there  is  nothing  with  which  to  back  it  up? 
Such  is  the  power  of  words  over  wisdom. 

4)  Miliukov,  P.  N.  Russian  Memoirs,  July. 

The  attitude  has  changed  now.  In  his  Memoirs  it  was  not 
difficult  for  Miliukov  to  say  that  the  address  "included 
a  request  for  complete  amnesty**.  But  this  is  not  exact. 

The  words,  "petition,  request",  were  very  carefully  avoided 
and  never  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


The  Government 1 s  Reply  to  the  Address  of  the  Duma 

No  wonder  such  an  address  aroused  a  violent  reaction. 

The  emperor  would  not  even  hear  of  receiving  a  delegation  to 

present  it.  This  in  itself  had  no  significance.  More  danger- 

1 

ous  was  his  first  impulse  to  reply  to  the  Duma  in  person. 

One  can  imagine  what  a  reply  that  would  have  been,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  fact  that  controversy  between  the  monarch 
and  popular  representatives  would  have  violated  all  condi¬ 
tions  of  a  constitutional  order.  Whether  this  would  have 
resulted  in  a  reversal  to  the  autocracy,  or  in  a  quickened 
leap  to  revolution,  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  but  the  con¬ 
stitution  would  have  suffered  in  any  case.  Fortunately,  there 
were  in  the  government  people  who  dissuaded  the  emperor  and 
so  saved  the  constitution  from  destruction  in  this  first 
skirmish.  The  incident  shows  that  the  constitution  had 
friends  in  the  camp  of  the  government.  It  was  decided  that, 
instead  of  a  personal  appearance  of  the  emperor,  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  reply  to  the  address  when  the  government  declara¬ 
tion  was  read  to  the  Duma.  The  emperor  insisted  that  the 
reply  be  as  curt  as  possible,  but  as  we  shall  see,  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  follow  this  imperial  wish. 

The  refusal  to  receive  the  deputation  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  Duma  ,  which  was  strange.  The  Duma  con¬ 
sidered  it  quite  in  order  to  say  nothing  in  reply  to  the 
greeting  it  received,  considering  that  this  courtesy  was  not 
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obligatory,  but  it  was  incensed  because  the  government 

would  not  receive  its  deputation.  When  the  chairman  was 

informed  by  Goremykin  of  the  emperor's  wish  that  the  address 

be  sent  to  him,  and  was  even  preparing  to  comply  with  it, 

prominent  Cadets,  having  heard  about  the  matter,  maintained 

that  he  had  no  right  to  do  that  without  the  Duma's  permission. 

The  dispatch  of  the  address  was  immediately  halted.  Vinaver 

tells  us,  "had  we  not  acted  in  the  nick  of  time,  there  is  no 

doubt  that  to  the  likely  conflict  between  the  Duma  and  the 

government  would  have  been  added  the  certain  conflict  between 

3 

the  Duma  and  its  chairman".  This  was  not  all.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  Muromtsev  took  steps  to  try  to  rescind  the  refusal 
to  receive  the  deputation,  or  that  at  least  the  communication 
be  made  in  a  different  manner,  not  through  the  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers.  So  that  was  the  significance  the 
Duma  attached  to  the  question  of  etiquette  which  it  previ¬ 
ously  despised.  But  all  these  efforts  failed. 

Thus  the  emperor's  refusal  to  receive  the  deputation  had 
to  be  reported  to  the  Duma.  Why  did  the  Cadets  have  to  magnify 
a  petty  incident  and,  by  their  unexpected  insistence  on  eti¬ 
quette,  put  the  Duma  in  a  foolish  predicament?  What  should 
the  Duma  do  now?  Not  to  send  the  address  at  all,  after  it 
had  become  famous  as  a  historic  act,  would  make  the  Duma 
ridiculous.  Only  one  way  out  remained  -  to  submit  and  to  try 
to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  incident.  To  do  that  no 
decision  of  the  Duma  was  necessary;  it  merely  had  to  make  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation.  Novgorodtsev  announced,  in  the  name 
of  the  Cadets,  that  the  idea  of  sending  a  deputation  was 
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chosen  by  the  Duma  as  being  most  respectful.  Kovalevsky 
gave  several  historic  examples  as  proof  that  the  deputation 
would  have  been  the  most  deferential  form  of  presenting  the 
address.  Whom  were  they  trying  to  deceive?  As  a  result  of 
these  hypocritical  speeches,  the  following  formula  of  proce¬ 
dure  was  adopted:  "the  significance  of  the  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne  lies  in  its  content  not  in  the  method 
of  its  presentation" .  This  was  a  self-evident  truth  for  which 
a  decision  of  the  Duma  was  hardly  necessary.  But  the  Duma 
did  not  forget  this  insult  for  a  long  time. 

Writing  in  the  periodical  Conflicts ,  Vinaver  insists 

that, 

"the  refusal  to  receive  the  deputation  was  not  only  a 
question  of  court  etiquette,  pure  and  simple.  They  un¬ 
doubtedly  wanted  to  nettle  us  and  halt  our  sovereign 
march  with  this  miserable  court  etiquette  pin." 

Miliukov,  proud  of  the  new  Cadet  victory  wrote,  in  Speech, 

on  May  10th, 

"Casting  aside  with  a  single  stroke  the  stone  which  the 
court  party  placed  in  their  path,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  snatched  some  bright  examples  from  the 
ocean  of  government  lawlessness,  and  put  them  face  to 
face  with  the  ministers  in  the  first  encounter." 

The  Cadets  presupposed  that  the  refusal  to  accept  the  dep¬ 
utation  was  part  of  some  clever  manoeuvre  which  the  Duma 
could  escape  only  through  its  skill  and  poise.  It  did  not 
occur  to  anyone  that,  without  the  slightest  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  infringe  on  the  "sovereign  march 
of  the  Duma",  the  reception  of  the  deputation  was  made  im¬ 
possible  by  the  Duma  itself.  A  deputation  just  to  deliver 
the  address  would  have  been  too  respectful.  Evidently,  some 
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speeches  were  to  accompany  the  ceremony,  and,  since  by  its 
contents  the  address  was  an  ultimatum,  long  publicized  in  the 
press,  accepting  it  in  silence,  without  controversy,  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  emperor.  The  personal  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  address  put  the  Tsar  in  a  position  which  he 
could  not  allow. 

The  Duma's  resentment  at  the  rejection  of  the  deputation 

itself  explains  the  reception  which  our  society  had  to  accord 

the  government's  reply.  A  fair  attitude  towards  it  could  not 

be  expected.  The  reply  was  branded  in  advance  as  impertinence, 

as  an  effort  by  a  pathetic  bureaucratic  clique  to  conflict 

with  the  "sovereign  march"  and  the  declaration  of  the  "sovereign 

will  of  the  people".  Sven  such  reasonable  people  as  G-eiden 
4 

condemned  it.  The  liberal  press  vented  its  indignation  for 
the  failure  of  the  address  on  this  reply,  and  prepared  to  rid¬ 
icule  it  in  advance.  How,  thirty- three  years  later,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  fair-minded  people  could  have  been 
so  prejudiced.  There  were  also  people  who  were  insulted  by 
the  fact  that  the  ministers,  not  the  emperor,  replied  to  the 
address,  which  shows  how  far  we  were  from  understanding  a 
constitutional  order. 

Under  normal  conditions,  no  reply  was  required  by  the 
address  of  the  Duma,  for  it  was  itself  a  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  A  reply  to  a  reply  leads  to  controversy  in 
which  it  is  improper  for  the  monarch  to  participate.  But  the 
Duma  itself  distorted  the  normal  order;  unable  to  wait  for  the 
government's  declaration,  the  Duma  decided  to  replace  it  by  a 
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program  of  its  own,  which  it  presented  to  the  emperor.  Such 
a  program  was  unnecessary  but,  once  it  was  received  by  the 
emperor,  he  could  not  fail  to  turn  it  over  to  the  ministry. 
Otherwise,  we  would  have  had  a  '’personal"  regime  instead  of 

1 

a  constitutional  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ministry  had 

I 

every  right  to  reply  to  the  Duma  program  in  its  own  name, 
rather  than  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  These  elementary 
rules  of  a  constitutional  order  proved  too  subtle  not  only  for 
the  uneducated  Duma  but  also  for  our  most  learned  jurists. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  make  the  ministry's  reply  in¬ 
sulting  to  the  Duma.  The  emperor  himself  insisted  that  the 
Duma  be  taught  a  lesson.  The  government  could  have  accused 
the  Duma  of  making  use  of  revolut ionary  tendencies,  and  thus 
strengthened  its  position  as  the  defender  of  the  constitution. 

It  could  have  countered  the  Duma’s  doctrinaire  reasoning  about 
the  "sovereign  foundations  of  popular  representation"  by  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  that  body  by  the  constitution.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  government  might  have  reminded  the  Duma  which 
was  created  by  the  emperor,  that  all  its  rights  stemmed  from 
the  const itut ion,  and  not  the  mystic  will  of  the  people;  that 
the  emperor  was  by  popular  conception  and  by  law  the  head  of 
the  nation,  and  though  he  intended  to  share  his  authority  with 
the  Duma,  he  would  not  place  it  above  himself.  The  Duma's 
argument  that,  unless  some  of  its  desires  were  fulfilled,  it 
could  not  work  calmly  and  fruitfully  was  simply  ridiculous, 
for  the  deputies  pledged  themselves  to  work  "thinking  only  of 
the  good  and  welfare  of  Russia",  and  not  of  their  own  frame 
of  mind.  All  this  and  more  could  have  been  said  and  the 
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government  had  sufficiently  skilled  men  to  say  it.  A  sample 
of  this  may  he  found  in  the  correspondence  between  Muromtsev 
and  Goremykin  regarding  the  telegrams  from  the  ultra¬ 
reactionaries  . 

But  such  a  reply  would  have  led  to  unavoidable  conflict. 

It  would  have  emphasized  the  irreconcilable  differences  of 
ideology  between  the  Duma  and  the  government.  Yet  the  ideology 
of  the  Duma  was  the  concern  only  of  an  insignif icant  cultured 
minority  of  the  population.  The  masses  did  not  yet  think  of 
a  government  without  an  emperor.  The  nation  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  emperor,  and  was  more  accustomed  to  it  than 
to  the  authority  of  the  newly- created  Duma.  By  taking  such  a 
stand,  and  rebuffing  the  unlawful  pretensions  of  the  Duma,  the 
government  would  have  defended  not  only  the  constitution  but 
also  the  intelligence  of  the  common  masses.  And  if,  as  liberal 
opinion  later  asserted,  the  government  dreamt  only  of  excuses 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma,  why  did  it  not  take  advantage 
of  this  situation? 

It  is  clear  that  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  ministers 
wanted  a  break;  after  the  address  they  still  hoped  to  work  with 
the  Duma.  They  rebuffed  the  pretensions  of  the  Duma  in  the 
mildest  possible  way:  and  at  the  same  time,  they  stressed  and 
hailed  all  the  constitutional  actions  of  the  Duma,  avoiding 
hopeless  ideological  conflict.  Concerning  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  desires  of  the  Duma  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  Upper 
Chamber,  the  responsibility  of  the  ministry  to  the  Duma  and 
the  extension  of  its  competence  to  areas  from  which  it  was 
specifically  barred  fe.g.  military  affairs),  the  government 
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declaration  confined  itself  to  this  announcement : 

”The  Council  of  Ministers  does  not  consider  that  it  has 
the  right  to  dwell  on  these  assumptions,  as  they  concern 
a  radical  change  of  the  Fundamental  Imperial  Laws  whose 
revision  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  State  Duma." 

Could  anything  have  been  more  inoffensive?  The  ministry 
went  almost  too  far  in  its  desire  not  to  provoke  the  punctili¬ 
ousness  of  the  Duma.  The  Fundamental  Laws  prohibited  the  Duma’s 
initiative  in  these  matters,  but  the  Duma  could  express  to 
the  emperor  its  thoughts  on  these  subjects.  For  its  part,  the 
government  had  a  right  to  object  to  the  opinions  of  the  Duma, 
particularly  because  their  ideology  was  not  in  agreement  with 
the  constitution,  but  it  refrained  from  an  academic  controversy 
with  the  Duma.  What  more  could  have  been  expected  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  if  we  reject  the  idea  that  it  should  have  submitted 
to  the  Duma  in  everything? 

Though  it  avoided  a  discussion  of  these  questions,  the 

government  did  not  evade  the  question  of  administration  where 

the  Duma  entered  the  area  of  royal  prerogative,  reminding  the 

Duma  that  in  this  area  its  powers  consisted  only  of  the  right 

5 

of  enquiry.  While  declaring  that 

’’henceforth  it  would  be  the  particular  concern  of  the 
government  to  introduce  in  the  fatherland  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  the  principles  of  law  and  order,  and  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  various  authorities  would  be  watched  closely 
to  make  sure  that  they  do  likewise,  in  conformity  with 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Duma”, 

the  government  did  not  conceal  its  objections  to  some  wishes 

of  the  Duma.  Characteristically,  it  did  not  express  absolute 

disagreement  with  them,  but  rather  it  introduced  reservations 

whose  force  could  not  properly  be  denied. 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  the  ’’Exceptional  Regulations”. 
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The  Duma  in  its  address  claimed  that  they  must  he  repealed. 

The  government  replied  that  it  recognized  the  unsatisfactory 

nature  of  these  laws,  and  that  it  would  work  out  new  ones  to 

replace  them.  Here  was  a  practical  way  along  which  the  Duma 

was  invited  to  follow.  But  the  government  maintained  that  it 

was  necessary  to  resort  to  the  "Exceptional  Regulations", 

because  of  the  unceasing,  and  recently  daily,  murders,  robberies 

and  violence.  This  deplorable  fact  could  not  be  denied,  and 

the  government  obliged  to  "defend  the  life  and  property  of 

peaceful  citizens",  was  duty-bound  to  struggle  against  these 

excesses.  So  the  government  came  to  this  conclusion: 

"as  long  as  disturbances  continue,  and  until  new  laws 
are  drafted,  the  authorities  would  have  no  alternative; 
the  government  would  be  compelled  to  protect  communal 
and  personal  property  by  all  existing  lawful  means". 

This  dilemma  had  to  be  faced.  We  shall  see  later  how  the  Duma 

attempted  to  solve  it. 

Another  provocative  question  was  the  question  of  an  amnesty. 
The  government  did  not  oppose  it,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  in 
spite  of  the  provocative  ideology  with  which  the  problem  was 
invested  in  the  Duma's  address.  It  merely  stated  that  "par¬ 
doning  participants  in  murders,  robberies  and  violence  was  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  common  welfare  at  the  present 
d i s  turb ing  t ime " . 

Such  was  the  government's  attitude  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Duma.  It  left  room  for  agreement  in  the  area  of  the  "Excep¬ 
tional  Regulations",  and  pointed  the  way  along  which  the  Duma 
could  pass  from  wishes  and  phraseology  to  concrete  work.  The 
question  of  an  amnesty  was  connected  (and  quite  correctly)  with 
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the  restoration  of  order  in  the  country,  which  the  Duma  could 
aid  or  hinder.  What  might  have  happened  had  the  Duma,  through 
its  chairman  or  leaders,  found  it  desirable  to  take  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  its  word  and  tried  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  it? 

But  the  Duma  would  not  even  hear  of  it.  It  considered  itself 
the  victor. 

Turning  now  to  the  area  which  remained  within  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  Duma,  the  government  treated  the  Duma’s  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals  earnestly  and  favourably.  Here  too,  it  might 
have  ridiculed  the  self-confidence  of  the  Duma;  pointed  out 
that  it  would  postpone  consideration  of  these  matters  until  the 
Duma’s  legislative  projects  became  sensible  and  ceased  to  be 
meaningless  phraseology;  in  particular  it  might  have  noted  the 
unconstitutionally  of  the  expressions  which  intentionally 
avoided  the  rights  of  the  Upper  Chamber.  However,  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  Its  attitude  was  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  opening  words  of  the  declaration: 

"First  of  all  the  government  expresses  readiness  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  the  solution  of  questions  which  do  not 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  competence  of  the  Duma.  The 
Council  of  Ministers  regards  with  particular  interest  the 
questions  raised  by  the  State  Duma  concerning  the  immedi¬ 
ate  satisfaction  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation,  and  the  passing  of  laws  confirming  the  equality 
of  peasants  with  persons  of  other  classes;  the  satisfaction 
of  the  needs  of  the  working  class;  the  drafting  of  a  law 
for  universal  primary  education;  extending  the  burdens  of 
taxation  to  the  more  prosperous  elements  of  the  popula¬ 
tion:  the  reform  of  municipal  government  and  self- 
government,  taking  into  consideration  the  peculiarities 
of  the  border  lands.  The  Council  of  Ministers  attaches 
no  less  significance  to  the  problem  stressed  by  the  Duma 
of  passing  a  new  law  safeguarding  the  inviolability  of 
personal  freedom,  the  freedom  of  conscience,  of  the  press, 
of  assembly  amd-associations ,  in  place  of  presently  ex¬ 
isting  temporary  regulations,  etc.”. 

I  copied  these  lines  from  the  declaration,  intentionally , 
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to  show  how  sympathetic  was  the  government's  attitude  to  the 
promised  initiative  of  the  Duma,  particularly  in  regard  to  laws 
which  aimed  at  the  "restoration  of  the  morality  of  the  Russian 
land " . 

The  government  promised  its  co-operation  in  all  these  mat¬ 
ters,  but  it  maintained  its  right  of  "clarifying  to  the  State 
Duma  the  government's  opinions  regarding  these  problems  and 
defending  its  objections  in  each  case."  Who  could  deny  the 
government  this  right  which  exists  in  every  country  with  a  sim¬ 
ilar  constitution?  The  government  also  promised  to  fulfil 
its  obligations  in  co-operating  on  the  question  of  suffrage, 
though, 

"for  its  part  it  did  not  consider  that  this  question  re¬ 
quired  immediate  consideration,  since  the  State  Duma  was 
just  starting  its  legislative  activity  and,  therefore, 
there  had  been  no  time  to  determine  the  need  for  changing 
the  mode  of  its  election 

Speaking  of  "freedoms",  the  government  stressed  this  fact: 

"The  Council  of  Ministers  stipulates  that  in  accompli¬ 
shing  this  legislative  work  it  is  imperative  to  arm  the 
administrative  authority  with  realistic  means,  so  that 
laws  intended  for  an  orderly  course  of  national  life 
(without  resort  to  the  Exceptional  Regulations),  would 
permit  the  government  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  freedoms 
already  granted,  and  to  counteract  encroachments  threat¬ 
ening  society  and  the  nation". 

Who  could  take  issue  with  this?  Of  course,  one  can  question 
the  extent  and  quality  of  these  realistic  means,  but  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  cannot  be  denied.  In  discussing  the  law  on 
freedom  of  assembly,  the  Cadets  showed  that  they  understood 
this  themselves.  This  example  later  revealed  how  useful  the 
co-operation  of  the  Duma  with  the  authorities  could  be.  Each 
would  have  had  its  role  to  play.  The  Duma  would  have  insisted 
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on  greater  freedom,  and  the  government  on  methods  of  lawful 
struggle  against  abuse.  A  desirable  compromise  might  have  been 
reached  as  a  result. 

I  wish  to  pause  now  on  a  question  which  proved  to  be  cri-t~ 
ical  and  overshadowed  all  the  rest.  This  was  the  only  instance 
when  the  government  issued  an  emphatic  "veto”,  which  was  wrong, 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  opened  the  way  for  conscientious  objec¬ 
tions.  However,  even  in  this  case,  the  real  culprit  was  the 
Duma  . 

In  the  address,  the  Duma  promised  to  introduce  a  bill 
"to  satisfy  the  peasants1  land  hunger,  by  turning  over  for 
this  purpose  all  crown,  appanage,  ministerial,  monastic  and 
church  lands,  and  allowing  the  compulsory  alienation  of  pri¬ 
vately-owned  land".  The  government  had  a  perfect  right  to 
disagree  with  the  section  concerning  the  compulsory  aliena¬ 
tion,  and  oppose  it.  Furthermore,  the  government  could  moti¬ 
vate  its  objection  and,  in  passing,  expose  the  demagogy  of  the 
address.  All  this  would  have  been  lawful.  But  the  government 
should  not  have  forgotten  that  it  did  not  "legislate",  that 
its  role  was  confined  to  "co-operation"  or  efforts  "to  convince" 
the  law  makers.  In  saying  "that  the  solution  of  this  question 
on  the  basis  of  the  Duma’s  proposals  is  absolutely  inadmissible", 
the  government  employed  phraseology  which  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  competence.  Acknowledging  inadmissibility  was 
the  combined  task  of  the  Duma,  the  Imperial  Council,  and  the 
emperor,  that  is  the  organs  of  legislative  authority  not  of 
the  government.  By  its  wording,  the  declaration  gave  reason 
to  believe  that  the  government  either  considered  itself,  too, 
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a  legislative  authority,  or  was  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor.  Of  course,  in  reality,  the  emperor  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  government  in  this  respect,  hut  the  government 
did  not  have  to  reveal  his  views,  since  this  did  not  conform 
with  the  constitutional  order.  However,  the  Duma  had  no  cause 
to  he  provoked  hy  the  government's  illegal  stand,  as  the  Duma 
declared  in  the  address  that  it  "would  introduce  the  hill"  as 
if  it  were  the  only  legislative  authority.  Still  the  govern¬ 
ment  weakened  itself  hy  this  inaccuracy. 

But  if  the  government  was  incorrect  in  this  respect,  how 
right  it  was  in  reality!  It  objected,  for  the  time  being,  only 
to  the  address,  which  on  this  point,  was  demagogy  and  deceit. 
Following  the  address,  on  May  8th,  the  Cadets  introduced  their 
agrarian  hill  which  definitely  did  not  correspond  to  the  text 
of  the  address;  it  proposed  the  minimum  land  allotment  which 
would  not  he  affected  hy  alienation  and  acknowledged  compen¬ 
sation  rights  to  owners  of  alienated  land.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  alienation  was  not  a  denial  of  landownership  rights, 
hut,  rather,  for  land-rich  Russia,  an  insufficiently  motivated 
extension  of  a  lawful  practice.  But  in  order  to  reach  unanimity, 
under  pressure  from  the  parties  of  the  left,  the  Cadets  kept 
quiet  about  all  this  in  the  address.  They  encouraged  the 
peasants  to  think  that  the  property  of  the  landowners  would 
revert  to  them,  immediately  and  unconditionally.  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  deception  were  quite  understandable.  A  pogrom 
atmosphere,  for  which  a  basis  had  long  existed,  was  created 
and  strengthened  hy  the  Duma.  The  government  felt  itself 
obliged  to  warn  the  peasants  about  this  deception.  Perhaps 
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the  warning  was  too  decisive  and  too  sharp: 

"The  Council  of  Ministers  considers  that  its  duty  is  to 
declare  the  solution  of  this  question  on  the  basis  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Duma  as  absolutely  inadmissible.  The 
government  cannot  recognize  the  rights  of  private  property 
for  some  people  and  deny  them  to  others;  the  government 
cannot,  generally,  deny  rights  of  private  ownership  of 
land  without  at  the  same  time  denying  ownership  of  every 
other  kind  of  property." 

All  this  is  too  "undeniable",  too  simplified  for  such  a  complex 
problem,  but  if  we  recall  the  demagogy  with  which  the  ministry 
had  to  contend  and  the  social  group  it  was  addressing,  it  could 
not  be  blamed.  The  sharpness  was  the  result  of  the  Duma's 
intentional  demagogy  in  dealing  with  the  peasantry,  too  dange 
ous  a  game  to  play. 

This  is  the  impression  one  now  has  of  the  ministers' 

reply,  and  it  is  strange  to  recall  the  attitude  towards  the 

government's  stand  at  that  time,  and  all  that  was  said  and 

written  on  this  subject!  Had  the  question  of  a  suitable 

government  reply,  in  the  light  of  existing  circumstances,  been 

put  up  for  competition,  a  milder  and  more  favourable  one  could 

6 

not  have  been  discovered. 

How-ever,  the  government  not  only  replied  to  the  address 
but  also  presented  its  own  declaration,  and  thus  established 
a  useful  precedent,  which  was  never  interfered  with  later. 

The  address,  in  which  the  Duma  hastened  to  include  an  abso¬ 
lutely  unnecessary  program  of  work,  disturbed  the  harmonious 
relations  between  the  government  and  the  Duma;  the  declaration 
restored  them. 

At  first  the  emperor  rejected  such  a  declaration  for  it 
reminded  him  of  the  constitution.  Eut  he  yielded,  and  as  long 
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as  the  monarchy  existed,  the  sessions  of  each  new  Duma  always 
started  with  the  declaration.  Of  course,  in  a  dual  constitu¬ 
tion  it  did  not  have  the  same  significance  as  under 
parliamentarism.  The  ministry  did  not  require  the  approval 
of  the  Duma  and  could  not  be  defeated  suddenly  by  the  Duma’s 
negative  vote.  Still,  the  declaration  helped  to  elucidate 
attitudes.  The  Duma’s  consent  was  needed  for  legislative 
activity  and  the  government  had  to  be  aware  of  the  Duma's 
temper  and  so  know  in  advance  what  it  could  count  on.  Ex¬ 
changing  points  of  view  and  clearing  up  misunderstandings  was 
beneficial  to  both,  but  the  presentation  of  the  program  was, 
of  course,  the  prerogative  of  the  government.  The  declaration 
was  a  tribute  paid  by  the  executive  to  the  legislative  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  admission  of  their  authority  and  power.  Thus 
the  government  presented  the  declaration,  and  the  business  of 
the  Duma  was  to  consider  it. 

This  time  thanks  to  the  Duma's  haste,  the  roles  were 
changed.  The  Duma  was  first  to  present  a  program,  and  when 
this  was  subjected  to  the  ministerial  judgment  the  Duma  found 
the  criticism  offensive.  But  the  ministry  itself  had  the 
right  to  tell  what  it  was  planning  to  do:  to  quote  the  words 
of  the  declaration,  "the  government  would  point  out  in  general 
outlines  its  forthcoming  proposals  in  the  field  of  legislation". 
This  part  of  its  declaration,  of  necessity,  became  only 
supplementary . 

Nevertheless  the  declaration  proved  to  be  more  profound 
than  the  "historic  address"  of  the  Duma,  differing  from  the 
address  as  the  work  of  specialists  differs  from  improvisations 
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of  self-confident  amateurs.  It  had  an  advantage  over  the 
address  because  it  was  linked  to  two  main  ideas:  the  peasant 
problem  and  the  reorganization  of  Russia  to  correspond  with 
the  principles  of  a  new  order. 

The  peasant  problem  was  raised  in  Russia  even  under  the 
autocracy,  and  was  independent  of  the  Manifesto  of  October  17th. 
Eut  we  must  admit  that  neither  society  nor  the  Duma  understood 
all  its  significance.  Above  all  they  did  not  understand  the 
problem's  ramifications.  There  were  three  separate  references 
to  the  peasant  question  in  the  address.  First,  there  was  one 
in  the  paragraph  about  universal  equality,  calling  for  "abolition 
of  all  restrictions  and  privileges  stipulating  class,  nationality, 
religion  or  sex".  Created  by  the  special  conditions  of 
Russian  history,  the  complex  peasant  problem  was  thus  placed 
on  a  level  with  the  fashionable  feminine  problem.  Secondly, 
there  was  the  main  statement  which  meant  nothing:  "Clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  needs  of  the  agrarian  population  and  the  adoption 
of  appropriate  legislative  measures  will  become  the  task  of 
the  State  Duma".  Had  that  been  merely  the  modesty  and  the 
realization  of  the  Duma  that  it  was  time  to  study  the  peasant 
problem  which  was  unfamiliar  to  the  deputies,  that  would  have 
been  laudable.  But  without  studying  the  problem,  the  Duma, 
in  a  third  reference  decided  that  "it  is  necessary  to  give 
the  peasants  crown,  appanage,  ministerial,  monastic  and 
privately-owned  land".  This  was  the  entire  baggage  which  the 
Duma  possessed  at  the  moment  regarding  the  peasant  problem. 

Let  us  contrast  the  address  with  a  brief  extract  from 
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the  declaration  of  the  ministry: 

"The  strength  of  the  Russian  nation  rests  primarily  on 
the  strength  of  its  agrarian  population;  the  welfare  of 
our  fatherland  is  unattainable  so  long  as  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  success  and  prosperity  of  agrarian 
labour,  the  basis  of  our  economy,  are  not  secure.  Con¬ 
sequently,  considering  the  peasant  problem  in  the  light 
of  its  universal  national  significance  as  the  most 
important  of  the  matters  now  to  be  reviewed,  special 
solicitude  and  discretion  are  required  in  investigating 
ways  and  means  for  its  solution.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  order  to  avoid  radical  upheavals  in  the  historic, 
singularly  fashioned  peasant  mode  of  life.  However,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the  approaching  reorganization 
of  our  national  order  with  peasant  representatives 
participating  in  legislative  activity,  predetermines  the 
chief  basis  of  the  forthcoming  peasant  reform.  Class 
isolation  of  peasants  must  give  way  to  their  merging  with 
other  classes  with  respect  to  social  law  and  order, 
administration  and  justice;  also  all  restrictions  of 
ownership  on  allotment  lands,  which  were  established  to 
secure  the  orderly  payment  of  redemption  dues,  must  be 
abolished.  The  equalization  of  peasants'  civil  and 
political  rights  with  those  of  other  classes  by  no  means 
releases  the  government  from  the  right  and  obligation  of 
showing  special  concern  for  the  needs  of  the  agrarian 
peasants.  Measures  undertaken  in  this  field  must  be 
directed  both  to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
peasant  land  tenure  within  existing  limits  and  to  the 
extension  of  the  land ownership  area  of  the  landless  part 
of  the  population,  at  the  expense  of  crown  lands  and  by 
the  acquisition  of  privately  -  owned  land  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Peasants'  Land  Bank.  In  this  respect, 
the  forthcoming  field  of  government  activity  is  wide  in 
scope  and  fruitful.  Raising  the  level  of  the  agricultural 
industry,  now  on  quite  a  low  plane  of  development,  will 
expand  the  productivity  of  the  land  and  thus  raise  the 
level  of  national  prosperity.  Vast  spaces  suitable  for 
land  cultivation  now  lie  waste  in  the  Asiatic  regions  of 
the  Empire.  Extension  of  emigration  will,  therefore,  be 
one  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  Council  of  Ministers." 

In  this  brief  excerpt  I  noted  three  ideas  which  were  not 
included  in  the  address,  and  so  would  not  appear  in  the  Duma's 
legislation.  Yet  they  we re  very  important  for  a  correct  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  truly  basic  Russian  problem.  The  government 
noted  that  equalization  of  rights  was  not  enough  and  did  not 
release  the  government  from  the  obligation  of  expressing 
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particular  concern  for  the  special  needs  of  the  peasants  . 

While  the  address  was  silent  in  this  regard,  the  ministry's 
declaration  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  improving  conditions 
of  land  tenure  on  allotment  lands  and,  finally,  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  the  Duma,  the  declaration  expressed  the  idea  that 
the  most  desirable  reforms  must  avoid  radical  upheavals  in 
the  historically  singular  peasant  mode  of  life  .  Neither  Cadet 
nor  Labor  bills  introduced  in  the  Duma  showed  such  concern. 

Another  part  of  the  ministerial  declaration  had  in  mind 
the  reforms  which  logically  follow  the  introduction  of  a 
"constitution".  The  address  of  the  Duma  paid  more  attention 
to  these  than  to  the  interests  of  the  peasants.  All  that  re¬ 
mained  for  the  government  was  to  subscribe  to  these  reforms 
and  promise  co-operation  in  elaborating  them,  which  it  did, 
adding  to  these  proposals  characteristic  and  useful  riders. 
Speaking  of  different  kinds  of  freedom,  the  declaration  added 
that  these  freedoms  run  the  risk  of  remaining  a  dead  letter, 

"without  the  establishment  in  the  country  of  real  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  and  order.  Therefore  the  government  gives 
priority  to  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  local 
courts  and  their  organization  to  achieve  better  relations 
between  the  courts  and  the  people,  and  the  simplification 
of  judicial  organization  to  accelerate  legal  procedure 
and  make  it  less  expensive.  Simultaneously  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  bill  on  local  administration  of  justice, 
the  Council  will  bring  before  the  State  Duma,  plans  for 
changing  existing  regulations  regarding  civil  and  criminal 
responsibility  of  officials.  These  projects  emanate  from 
the  belief  that  consciousness  of  the  sanctity  and  invio¬ 
lability  of  the  law  may  become  rooted  in  the  population, 
side  by  side  with  the  assurance  that  violation  of  the  law, 
not  only  by  the  ordinary  citizen  but  also  by  representatives 
of  authority,  will  be  impossible." 

The  government  was  correct  in  taking  this  stand;  it  was 
the  only  way  to  go  from  words  to  practical  deeds.  And  the 
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government  did  not  deceive  the  Duma.  It  actually  introduced 
both  these  laws  pertaining  to  local  judiciary  and  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  government  officials,  and  characteristically,  the  Duma 
left  them  sitting  there,  without  even  turning  them  over  to  a 
committee.  This  proved  the  difference  between  a  policy  of 
gestures  and  words  and  a  policy  of  practical  achievements. 

Society  did  not  yet  learn  to  go  beyond  the  first,  which  we  shall 
see  when  we  come  to  its  legislative  work. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  all  this.  Of  course,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  infinitely  more  experience  and  opportunities  for 
legislative  activity.  The  Duma  could  be  blamed  only  for  not 
wanting  to  understand  this,  and  imagining  that  it  could  do  every¬ 
thing  itself.  But  that  is  getting  ahead  of  myself  as  I  am 
not  speaking  of  this  now.  I  merely  wished  to  show  that  in 
spite  of  the  provocative  address,  the  government  did  not  break 
with  the  Duma,  aid  not  set  any  traps  for  it,  and  eliminated 
from  the  declaration  anything  that  might  lead  to  a  morass  of 
unsolvable  ideological  conflicts.  It  stressed  points  on  which 
agreement  was  possible,  and  common  effort  desirable.  Official 
liberal  opinion  which  claimed  that  the  government  was  the 
aggressor,  that  it  intentionally  hindered  the  Duma's  work, 
was  contrary  to  reality.  The  government's  hand  was  extended 
to  the  Duma  even  after  the  address,  but  the  reply  came  in  the 
session  of  May  13th. 
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FOOT  NOTES 


1)  Russian  Memoirs,  July.  Miliukov  mentions  the  Tsar's  de¬ 
sire  to  reply  in  person.  It  is  most  surprising  that  he 
considers  this  "the  continuation  of  the  peculiar  playing 
at  parliament".  Controversy  with  the  Tsar  over  the  Duma's 
address  would  he  the  negation  of  parliamentarism.  This 
assertion  of  Miliukov  is  a  reflection  of  the  existing  con¬ 
ception  of  comparing  the  Duma  to  the  National  Assembly  of 
the  French  Revolution.  During  the  revolution  the  king 
made  a  personal  appearance  on  June  23rd,  followed  by  Mi- 
rabeau's  famous  reply.  But  Miliukov  forgot  that  at  that 
time  France  had  no  parliament  and  no  constitution. 

2)  Kokovtsev,  Memoirs ,  pp.  183,  184. 

3)  Vinaver,  Conflicts ,  p.  62. 

4)  Miliukov,  P.  N . ,  Russian  Memoirs.  July.  Miliukov  contends 
that  Count  G-eiden,  supposedly,  proved  the  "unconstitu¬ 
tionality"  of  the  declaration.  This  is  absolutely  incor¬ 
rect,  and  it  may  be  seen  from  the  stenographic  report  of  his 

speech.  He  did  not  and  could  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

5)  The  right  of  enquiry  -  the  Duma  had  the  right  to  expose 
publicly  the  irregular  activities  of  the  authorities  and 
demand  the  government's  explanation  for  them. 

6)  Who  was  the  author  of  the  declaration?  Kokovtsev  claims  that 
it  was  written  by  Stolypin  and  Shcheglovitov  only  edited 

it  (Memoirs,  P.  184).  Miliukov  maintains  (Russian  Memoirs. 
JulyT^  that  its  author  was  that  reactionary  Gurko.  This 
is  unimportant,  but  what  is  surprising  is  that  Miliukov 
even  now,  considers  it  a  weak  and  poorly  motivated  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Duma,  aggressive  in  spirit.  Apparently  there 
is  difficulty  in  judging  impartially  a  matter  which  con¬ 
cerns  one.  Reading  the  declaration  now  could  enable  one 
to  judge  the  fairness  of  this  evaluation. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Open  Conflict  between  the  Puma  and  the  Government 


The  session  of  Hay  13th,  1906,  may  truly  be  called  histor¬ 
ic.  It  marked  the  parting  of  the  ways,  for  the  Puma  irrevo¬ 
cably  chose  its  course  and  so  decisively  rejected  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  extended  hand  that  henceforth  all  hope  of  agreement  with 
the  government  had  to  be  abandoned  .  Hot  only  does  the  steno¬ 
graphic  report  of  this  session  convince  one  of  this,  but  it  is 
also  the  impression  obtained  from  various  memoirs  of  the  time. 
Thus  the  Labor  it  e  Lokot  recorded  on  May  13th: 

•’The  Puma  accepted  the  challenge  which  the  existing  gov¬ 
ernment  had  flung  at  it  and  the  nation  and,  with  remark¬ 
able  unanimity,  began  a  determined  and  merciless  struggle, 
the  like  of  which  had  probably  never  been  witnessed  in 
any  constitutional  country  or  in  any  parliament." 

Of  course  this  savors  of  exaggeration  similar  to  that  of  the 

Soviets  when  they  speak  of  "the  unheard-of  achievements  of 

Soviet  Russia'1 . 

Ho  less  enthusiastic  was  Miliukov  when  he  wrote: 

"Yesterday  we  experienced  another  historic  day,  one  that 
marked  an  epoch  in  history,  one  of  tremendous  significance, 
for  it  meant  the  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  with  a  ministry  not  responsible  to  itself.  Hot 
only  was  the  day  unquestionably  interesting,  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  various  deputies,  it  proved  to  be  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Puma.  Two  worlds  met  and  measured  strength 
with  each  other  (he  continued)  and  no  matter  on  which  side 
physical  force  ultimately  prevailed,  the  moral  victory 
undoubtedly  proved  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  new  order,  that 
of  popular  freedom.  While  attempting  to  teach  a  lesson 
to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  ministry  was  it¬ 
self  compelled  to  hearken  to  the  severe  admonition  of  the 
Puma  which  proved  to  be  the  sterner  and  more  earnest  tutor  1* 

Thus  not  only  did  a  historic  parting  of  the  ways  occur, 

which  need  not  be  denied,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  great  victory 
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was,  supposedly,  won.  Was  this  true? 

We  all  know  how  war-time  reports  are  coloured.  Each  side 
proclaims  itself  the  victor  and  retreats  and  havoc  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  victories.  Only  naive  people  take  such  reports  se¬ 
riously  hut  they  are  the  majority.  So,  too,  everyone  has  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  existence  of  party  deception  but  the 
faithful  still  believe  it.  Such  systematic  deception  flour r. 
ishes  best  wherever  only  one  official  press  exists,  but  even 
under  conditions  of  freedom  where  a  varied  press  opinion  exists, 
the  uncultured  masses  usually  read  only  their  own  newspapers 
and  actually  know  only  their  official  version.  Deviation  from 
this  was  considered  treason  even  in  the  period  of  the  First 
Duma. 

Thus  the  historic  session  of  May  13th,  has  long  been  re¬ 
membered  by  our  society  as  the  day  of  great  victory.  But  aft¬ 
er  thirty  years  one  may  ask  oneself:  what  did  this  victory 

consist  of?  Who  was  conquered  and  what  was  there  to  be 

proud  of? 

It  was  considered  a  victory  because  events  in  Russia  were 
regarded  in  the  light  of  European  parliamentary  life.  There 
the  vote  of  non-confidence  in  the  ministry  always  appears  as 
some  sort  of  victory,  even  if  it  is  sometimes  undesirable  for 
the  work  at  hand,  because  the  ministry  resigns.  This  means 
that  the  majority  group  on  which  the  ministry  depended  in  the 
Chamber  until  then,  is  now  breaking  up.  It  is  a  victory  in 
the  sense  that  the  enemies  of  the  ministry  convinced  the 
ministry’s  former  supporters  of  something. 
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But  what  constituted  the  victory  of  May  13th?  The  minis¬ 
try  was  never  supported  by  a  majority,  and  according  to  the 
meaning  of  our  dual  constitution,  it  did  not  even  require  it. 
Even  before  the  convocation  of  the  Duma,  Miliukov  contended 
that  the  ministry  should  resign  merely  because  of  the  election 
results,  and  the  Duma’s  address  unanimously  demanded  resignar- 
tion  before  the  ministry  had  an  opportunity  to  say  or  do  any¬ 
thing.  If  the  Duma  adopted  the  very  same  resolution  after  the 
session  of  May  13th,  who  was  vanquished?  Who  was  persuaded  to 
change  his  mind?  And  what  was  the  practical  achievement  of  a 
vote  of  non-confidence? 

Was  there  at  least  what  is  called  a  moral  victory?  Was 
there  superior  eloquence,  revelation  of  national  underst anding, 
profound  thinking?  Eloquence  perhaps,  but  parliament  is  not 
an  oratorical  tournament  and  eloquence  is  generally  of  little 
worth,  particularly  when  the  judge  is  a  large  gathering  and 
the  measure  is  its  applause.  But  if  eloquence  was  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  this  way,  the  deputies  were  victorious  on  May  13th; 
there  was  "stormy”  and  "prolonged"  and  "loud"  and  every  other 
kind  of  applause.  But  what  of  it?  The  Eirst  Duma  cannot  be 
denied  the  gift  of  eloquence  for  it  had  many  first  class  ora¬ 
tors,  all  of  whom  made  speeches  on  the  first  great  parliamen¬ 
tary  day.  Besides,  this  day  was  prepared  for,  since  the  minis¬ 
try’s  declaration  was  known  in  advance,  though  not  by  all.  I 
recall  my  conversation  with  Stakhovich  in  the  Second  Duma  re¬ 
garding  the  composition  of  the  presidium.  The  "majority"  of 
that  period  did  not  admit  any  opposition  elements  and  Stakhovich 
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was  indignant  about  this.  He  explained  that  this  was  not  only 
a  question  of  justice  hut  also  a  practical  concern.  In  the 
First  Duma,  he  said,  the  presidium  knew  in  advance  the  text 
of  the  declaration,  which  it  distributed  in  printed  form  to 
all  deputies;  but  its  ovm  members  were  informed  earlier  and 
given  an  opporunity  to  prepare  their  speeches. 

This  episode  is  characteristic.  Muromtsev,  chosen  by  the 
whole  Duma,  formally  left  the  party  because  of  the  incompati¬ 
bility  of  party  affiliation  with  the  position  of  chairman. 
However  correct  he  was  personally,  he  utilized  the  post  of 
chairman  to  the  detriment  of  the  minority,  whose  interests 
he,  in  particular,  should  have  guarded.  Thus  at  the  dawn  of 
the  constitution,  party  affiliation  was  already  destroying 
proper  conduct  of  affairs. 

But  the  advance  notice  of  the  declaration  had  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Thanks  to  this  the  spectacle  had  been  prepared  in 
advance  and  there  was  no  tediousness  or  repetition.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  orators  was  limited.  In  a  word,  the  "mise  en  sc^ne11 
/stage  setting/  was  a  model  one.  But  for  all  that,  what  vic¬ 
tory  was  there  to  be  proud  of?  The  chief  condition  of  victory, 
a  battle,  was  lacking  and  the  orators  were  smashing  through 
an  open  door,  with  no  one  to  contradict  them.  Goremykin  read 
the  declaration  in  a  quiet,  indifferent  voice  and  when  the 
indignant  speeches  of  the  Duma  began  to  flow  in  a  stormy  tor¬ 
rent,  he  sat  silently,  smoothing  his  whiskers  with  composure  ... 
Opponents  of  the  ministry  told  me  that  they  did  not  rejoice  at 
its  misfortune  but  suffered  for  Russian  authority.  When  the 
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intermission  was  announced  all  the  ministers  left  and  did  not 
return  to  the  session.  Only  Shcheglovitov  returned  and  spoke 
a  few  conciliating  words,  but  though  he  had  good  intentions 
this  gesture  was  not  appreciated.  This  was  still  the  former 
Shcheglovitov,  adherent  of  Court  Law  and  supporter  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  order,  who  wanted  to  correct  the  evil  which  occurred 
and  head  the  breach. 

He  had  never  been  a  powerful  and  skilful  orator,  but  he 
was  a  good  lawyer,  a  very  cultured  and  educated  man  and  a 
sympathetic  one.  I  remember  him  as  a  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  causes  in 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  to  participate,  the  case  of  the  Pav¬ 
lov  Sect.  Even  in  appearance,  their  trial  in  no  way  suggested 
justice.  The  crime  was  so  monstrous  -  they  devastated  two 
churches  -  that  they  were  denied  trial  in  ordinary  courts.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  accused  the  Ministry  of  Justice  defended 
the  case.  The  Senior  Chairman  of  the  Chamber,  Cherniavsky, 
generally  an  independent  man,  called  the  defence  into  his 
office  and  informed  them  that  the  "court  enjoys  confidence 
and  he  must  justify  this  confidence11.  The  Chamber  justified 
it  by  refusing  psychiatric  examination  even  to  a  person  who 
long  before  this  had  been  an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum,  on 
the  ground  of  religious  madness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  whole  incident,  which  was  a,  clear  example  of 
mass  religious  insanity.  The  envoy  of  the  Synod,  the  noto¬ 
rious  V.  M.  Skvortzov,  was,  of  course,  pleased  with  this  but 
Shcheglovitov  was  indignant  about  the  whole  trial  and  succeeded 
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in  getting  a  pardon  for  the  accused.  As  the  Minister  of 

Justice  he  wanted  to  begin  the  joint  work  with  the  Duma  as 

speedily  as  possible  and  he  spoke  with  this  aim  in  mind.  He 

did  not  pick  up  the  gauntlet  or  take  the  offensive.  Rather 

he  apologized  to  the  Duma.  He  began  by  saying: 

“The  attacks  of  the  State  Duma  compel  me  to  say  a  few 
words,  of  course,  not  to  appraise  or  discuss  these 
attacks,  because  the  ministry  does  not  consider  itself 
authorized  to  do  so.  (Quite  an  incomprehensible  humili ac¬ 
tion  for  the  government.  He  mitigated  the  offensive 
words  of  the  declaration  ’undeniably  inadmissible’,  saying) 
why  should  the  members  of  the  Duma  worry  about  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  opinions  with  which  they  do  not  agree?  A 
matter  is  clarified  from  the  clash  of  different  opin¬ 
ions  and  truth  is  born,  so  to  speak.  (He  closed  with 
this  strange  statement.)  The  government  regards  the 
difference  of  its  opinions  from  those  of  the  State  Duma, 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  perfection  of  the  new  laws,  which 
consequently  will  be  a  truer  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people  whom  the  Duma  represents.” 

This  almost  ingratiating  speech  served  as  a  further 
example  of  the  extent  to  which  some  ministers  tried  to  avoid 
a  break,  and  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  come  to  agreement 
with  them.  But  to  speak  of  the  Duma’s  victory  over  Shcheglo- 
vitov  for  the  stand  he  took  and  which  aroused  against  him 
strong  displeasure  in  right  wing  circles,  is  to  be  too  extreme. 

The  ministry  did  not  defend  itself  from  attacks  though 
it  had  a  great  deal  of  material,  not  only  for  defence  but  al¬ 
so  for  attack.  It  refused  to  employ  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  in  its  midst  people  who  were  second  to  none  of 
the  Duma’s  speakers  in  eloquence.  I  recall  Stolypin’s  remarks 
after  the  declaration  in  the  Second  Duma,  powerful,  brilliant 
and  profound;  its  weakest  part  was  its  famous  closing:  “You 
will  not  frighten  us”.  But  he  was  not  the  chairman  of  the 
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Council  of  Ministers  in  the  First  Duma.  That  was  Goremykin. 
Stolypin  could  not  bypass  him  and  Goremykin  was  incapable  of 
making  any  reply,  so  there  was  no  struggle  at  all.  Of  course, 
this  was  the  fault  of  the  government  but  it  was  improper  to 
take  pride  in  such  victories;  it  was  the  same  as  being  proud 
of  blows  against  an  adversary  who  is  down.  The  Cadets  should 
have  been  above  that. 

But,  apart  from  eloquence,  the  Duma  could  have  won  another 
victory  which  could  easily  be  appraised  now,  after  so  many 
eventful  years.  It  might  have  shown  its  superior  political 
understanding,  revealed  the  innate  defects  of  left  wing  poli¬ 
cies  which  the  right  wing  v;as  preparing  to  do;  it  might  have 
undertaken  the  defence  of  the  constitution  from  its  distortion 
by  supporters  of  the  old  order,  and  at  least  in  this  way 
strengthened  its  demand  for  resignation. 

But  unfortunately,  this  was  not  done  and  could  not  be 
done.  After  the  address  the  Cadets  could  not  defend  the  con¬ 
stitution.  We  shall  see  this  from  Cadet  speeches  which  were 
quite  enlightening.  This  was  a  field  day  for  the  revolution¬ 
aries;  they  had  nothing  to  defend.  But  the  national  party, 
which  had  pretensions  of  becoming  the  government,  had  to  show 
that  it  was  capable  of  it;  that  it  understood  correctly  the 
task  of  government  in  this  difficult  time  and  knew  how  to 
deal  with  it.  It  could  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  rejection, 
but  the  Cadet  speeches  did  not  reveal  this. 

I  shall  take  as  an  illustration  Babokov’s  speech  which  was 

2 

the  first  and  was  the  highlight  of  the  day.  By  nature  Babokov 
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Was  not  a  revolutionary  but  a  liberal,  and  he  understood  the 
obligations  which  this  entailed.  By  birth  and  upbringing  he 
belonged  in  the  revolutionary  camp  but  he  parted  from  it  con¬ 
sciously  and  finally.  In  the  new  environment  he  remained 
what  he  had  been:  convinced  but  not  a  fanatic,  educated  and 
cultured,  possessing  a  great  literary  talent,  an  elegant  fig¬ 
ure,  and  refined,  fluent  speech.  The  greatest  success  of 
his  speech  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  calm,  without  any 
hysterical  excesses. 

Yet,  this  speech  did  not  prove  to  be  a  defence  of  the 
constitut ion. 

It  is  to  his  credit,  that  he  alone  correctly  appraised 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  declaration,  the  agrarian 
problem.  This  distinguished  him  from  the  other  speakers  and 
it  was  to  his  advantage.  He  discerned  in  the  declaration  of 
li absolute  inadmissibility11  of  the  principles  of  the  address, 

i 

"the  governments  former  arbitrary  tone,  a  habit  which  it  was 
time  to  relinquish  and  renounce”.  To  the  ministerial  absolute 
veto  he  replied,  in  accordance  with  the  const itution,  that 
regardless  of  the  opposition  of  the  ministry,  5,we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  introduce  our  legislative  proposals  and  we  consider 
that  the  country  is  behind  us".  This  objective  position,  com¬ 
pered  to  what  others  said,  was  a  credit  to  Uabokov,  but  the 
sensational  success  of  his  speech  was  not  due  to  this. 

The  stormy  applause  and  Habokov 1  s  later  renown  were  the 
result  of  two  points  in  his  speech.  Speaking  of  amnesty  and 
the  ministers1  negative  attitude  toward  it  (iTabokov  added 
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”  cat  ego  ric  ally  negative”  which  was  actually  not  true,  i'or 
the  ministry  questioned  tne  suitability  of  amnesty  only  for 
some  kinds  of  crime  -  murder,  robbery  and  violence),  Nabokov 
said: 

■‘We  consider  .amnesty  to  be  among  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Sovereign  Authority  to  which  we  appealed,  and  we 
shall  not  permit  any  intermediary  voice  between  us  and 
the  Supreme  Authority  on  the  question  of  amnesty;  we 
reject  it”*  (Stormy  applause). 

These  famous  words  of  Nabokov  undermined  the  whole  con¬ 
stitutional  system*  Under  a  constitution  the  ministers  speak 
for  the  monarch;  they  advise  him.  How  can  that  be  rejected 
without  simultaneously  rejecting  the  constitution  and  re¬ 
turning  to  a  personal  regime?  A  well-educated  lawyer  like 
Nabokov  could  not  help  knowing  this.  But  the  Cadet  party  in¬ 
tentionally,  as  a  matter  of  tactics,  confused  two  completely 
different  conceptions:  constitution  and  parliamentarism.  It 
asserted  that  when  there  is  no  parliament arism  there  is  no 
constitution,  either,  and  the  war  continued.  It  was  not  ig¬ 
norance  that  made  Miliukov  write  in  Speech,  on  April  19-2©th, 
that:  “strictly  constitutional  principles  demanded  that  the 

ministry  be  composed  of  the  majority  which  won  the  elections”. 

He  substituted  one  term  for  another;  parliamentarism  not  the 
constitution  called  for  ministerial  responsibility,  and  Mi¬ 
liukov  was  well  aware  of  this  also,  but  he  was  “playing  politics". 
Nabokov  went  even  further.  He  described  a  government  order 
where  nothing  stands  between  the  popular  representatives  and 
the  monarch.  “The  Duma  does  not  permit  the  mediation  of  the 
government  between  itself  and  the  monarch”.  This  would  be 
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neither  constitution  nor  parliamentarism  but  simply  a  Slavonic 
idyll.  Nabokov !s  statement  was  a  legal  monstrosity  but  for 
this  reason  it  met  with  pronounced  success  in  the  Duma. 

An  even  more  serious  anti-constitutionalism  was  revealed 
by  Nabokov's  second  famous  statement,  which  came  at  the  end 
of  his  speech: 

•'Since  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
government  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  popular  representatives, 
but  rather  to  criticize  and  reject  them  then  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  principle  of  popular  representation, 
we  can  only  say  one  thing:  fthe  executive  authority  shall 
submit  to  the  legislative  authority.  ni 

This  statement  aroused  "prolonged  applause"  and  became 
famous;  it  was  regarded  as  the  resumfe  of  the  whole  session. 

Yet  it  was  constitutional  heresy.  The  Duma  was  not  the 
"legislative  authority"  but  only  part  of  it.  Legislative  au¬ 
thority  was  shared  by  the  Duma,  the  Imperial  Council  and  the 
Tsar.  Only  their  union  constituted  legislative  authority.  To 
such  authority,  of  course,  the  ministers  had  to  submit  but 
there  was  a  vast  gulf  between  submission  to  legislative  au¬ 
thority  and  submission  to  the  Duma  alone.  By  calling  the  Duma 
the  legislative  authority,  Nabokov  grossly  distorted  its  com¬ 
petence.  He  repeated  word  for  word  the  historic  error  of 
Barnave,  which  was  so  cruelly  exposed  by  Mirabeau  on  Kay  22na, 
1790,  in  his  famous  speech  "sur  le  droit  de  la  paix  et  de  la 
guerre"  /the  rights  of  peace  and  war/.  Barnave  argued  that 
the  declaration  of  war  depended  on  the  legislative  assembly 
for  it  is  "pouvoir  legist  at  if "  /the  legislative  power/.  Mi¬ 
rabeau  accused  Barnave  of  juggling  the  facts,  for  he  substi¬ 
tuted  the  words  "pouvoir  l^gislatif "  for  "corps  l4gislat if " 
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/the  legislative  body/'.  "Vous  avez  forfait  la.  const itut ion18 

/5ou  have  forfeited  the  constitution/,  he  then  told  Barnave. 

About  a  hundred  years  later  Nabokov  made  the  very  same 

error,  confusing  the  legislative  assembly  with  legislative 

authority.  He  could  see  the  perniciousness  of  this  interchange 

of  ideas  in  the  following  speech  made  by  .Alabin: 

"All  ministers  are  obliged  to  be  the  executive  authority; 
they  must  accept  what  we,  the  representatives  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  find  necessary,  indispensable,  and  urgent;  they  must 
study  the  laws  which  we  decree  and  as  our  faithful  serv¬ 
ants,  they  must  execute  these  laws.  That  is  their  duty. 11 
(Applause) . 

The  drunken  helot  arose  before  the  eyes  of  the  aristocratic 
Nabokov,  who  realized  the  error  of  his  statement  sooner  than 
his  admirers. 

A  few  years  later,  in  the  Third  Duma,  Shcheglovitov,  then 
a  changed  man,  recalled  this  "historic  statement"  of  Nabokov 
as  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  kirst  Duma  wanted  to  compel  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  ministers  to  its  authority.  The  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  then  mabe,  were  already  forgotten.  I  re¬ 
plied  that  this  interpretation  of  the  statement,  disregarded 
the  existence  of  the  Tsar.  Legislative  authority  is  not  ves¬ 
ted  in  the  Duma,  alone  but  it  includes  the  Imperial  Council  and 
the  Tsar.  Did  Shcheglovitov  consider  that  the  ministers 
should  not  have  submitted  to  this  legislative  authority?  This 
change  of  front  met  with  success.  Having  learned  of  my  crit¬ 
icism,  Shcheglovitov  sent  A.  H.  Verevkin  to  the  Duma  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  statement,  and  Nabokov  thanked  me  for  giving  his 
"unfortunate  statement"  such  a  plausible  and  unexpected,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  explanation.  But,  of  course,  on 
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May  15th,  it  was  meant  as  Shcheglovitov  interpreted  it;  that 
was  the  way  everyone  understood  it  then,  and  for  that  very 
reason  praised  it,  seeing  in  this  legal  heresy  the  moral  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Duma  over  the  government. 

Besides  Nabokov,  other  great  politicians  and  lawyers 
spoke.  But  to  what  extent  did  their  opinions  prevail  upon 
the  government? 

Kokoshkin  undertook  to  prove  that  the  government  revealed 
an  '‘ignorance  of  constitutional  procedure  and  an  absence  of 
a  truly  national  point  of  view".  No  one  was  in  a  better  po¬ 
sition  than  he  to  fulfil  such  a  task  since  he  was  a  man  of 
exceptional  gifts,  well-armed  with  scholarship  and  creative 
ability,  a  fanatic  whose  faith  prompted  original  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  this  rewarding  theme.  How  stupefying  was  the  Duma's 
atmosphere  when  a  man  like  Kokoshkin  made  such  an  ineffectual 
speech  on  such  a  themeJ 

Kokoshkin  showed,  no  appreciation  of  the  government's 
desire  for  peace  on  account  of  which  it  avoided  a  conflict 
over  the  anti-constitutional  declarations  of  the  Duma.  He 
blamed  the  government  for  this  evasion,  regarding  it  as 
"ignorance  of  constitutional  proced.ure".  He  declared  that  the 
government  erred  regarding  the  Duma's  indication  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  changing  the  constitution,  as  its  "legislative 
initiative".  Kokoshkin 's  conclusion  was  too  hasty  for  the 
government  did  not  commit  such  a  gross  error.  An  address 
generally  is  not  a  form  of  "initiative"  and  there  was  no 
"initiative"  either  in  the  proposals  to  change  the  Fund. amental 
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Laws,  or,  in  the  reforms  which  the  Luma  announced.  Initiative 
had  to  come  in  the  future.  But  the  government  could  not  be 
condemned  for  refusing  to  express  itself  on  questions  which 
were  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Duma’s  competence.  Kokoshkin 
failed  to  show  a  real  underst anaing  of  the  constitution  when 
he  contended  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  consider  these 
wishes  of  the  Luma  as  "the  possible  scope  of  the  government’s 
legislative  activity”.  The  government  was  not  obliged  to 
consider  everything  that  happened  to  be  said  by  the  Luma,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  Luma  did  not  request  the  Tsar’s  initiative 
but  contented  itself,  according  to  Miliukov’s  words,  ”to  rest 
expectations  on  the  crown”.  Why  was  the  government  obliged  to 
give  consideration  to  all  possible  expectations?  It  is  amusing 
to  note  that  Kokoshkin  affirmed  this  while  Nabokov  was  de¬ 
claring  that  the  Luma  would  not  permit  mediation  bet  ween  it¬ 
self  and  the  monarch.  Which  of  these  two  Cadet  leaders  was 
ignorant  of  constitutional  procedure? 

In  addition  to  ignorance  of  constitutional  procedure, 

Kokoshkin  reproached  the  government  for  lacking  a  ” national 

a  theme 

point  of  view”.  Such  was  also  profitable.  A  new  conception 
of  nationhood  was  being  born,  which  the  supporters  of  the 
old  order  found  difficult  to  accept,  and  the  revolutionary 
parties  rejected.  It  was  the  particular  task  of  the  Cadets 
to  strike  the  true  note  which  could  have  helped  strengthen 
the  "order  based  on  justice" .  What  then,  did  a  man  like 
Kokoshkin  say  in  this  regard? 

He  spoke  of  an  amnesty.  I  noted  how  unsuccessful  the 
address  was  in  motivating  the  demand  for  an  amnesty,  but  the 
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address,  compiled  "by  a  group,  consequently  had  its  flaws. 
However,  Kokoshkin  himself  replied  to  the  ministry.  He  was 
unrestricted  and  could  explain  what  he  meant  by  "new  beginnings" 
of  nationhood.  What  did  these  new  beginnings  consist  of? 
Kokoshkin  contended  that  the  declaration  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers : 

"revealed  complete  lack  of  understanding  of  the  essence 
of  an  amnesty,  by  comparing  it  to  an  individual  act  of 
pardon.  An  amnesty,  that  is  mass  pardon,  has  a  special 
meaning.  The  very  term  is  borrowed  from  int ernat ional 
law  and  indicates  reintroduction  of  peace.  When  peace 
treaties  are  concluded  a  clause  on  amnesty  is  included. 

Such  moments  arise  in  the  internal  life  of  a  nation  when 
it  is  essential  to  end  internecine  war  of  one  form  or 
another.  (The  comparison  was  correct,  and  Kokoshkin 
concluded).  Ho  one  can  deny,  that  what  has  been  taking 
place  in  Russia  the  last  few  years  is  a  condition  close 
to  internecine  war.  We  must  restore  political  peace  and 
this  requires  an  amnesty." 

Was  this  a  national  point  of  view?  An  amnesty  is  appropriate 
when  peace  is  concluded;  but  amnesty  does  not  bring  about 
peace;  it  is  rather  the  consequence  of  peace.  Apolitical 
conception  of  amnesty,  in  fact,  is  that  it  is  concomitant 
with  the  conclusion  of  peace.  But  the  Cadets  did  not  prove 
that  peace  was  concluded,  or  that  they  even  desired  it.  Yet, 
if  the  war  continued;  if  the  Duma  did  not  recognize  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  was  not  prepared,  because  the  time  of  benevo¬ 
lence  had  not  yet  arrived,  to  condemn  violence  against  the 
government,  then  there  was  no  ground  for  an  amnesty. 

To  continue  Kokoshkin’s  comparison,  an  amnesty  under 
such  conditions  -would  be  the  equivalent  of  freeing  the  pris¬ 
oners  of  one  side  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  which 
would  be  capitulation  and  a  proof  of  weakness.  The  government 
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pointed  out  this  fact  in  its  reply.  “An  amnesty  is  untimely 
in  the  present  troubled  period".  The  struggle  between  the 
government  and  revolution  was  continuing,  and  by  raising  the 
question  of  amnesty  this  way,  the  Duma,  and  following  it, 
Kokoshkin,  robbed  amnesty  of  its  “national  meaning". 

Kokoshkin  also  touched  on  a  more  general  problem  which 
later  permeated  all  the  activity  of  the  Duma.  Until  tne  pres¬ 
ent,  society  could  be  preoccupied  with  composing  theoreti¬ 
cal  constitutions  which  was  not  a  difficult  matter.  It  could 
propound  the  latest  idea,s  on  theories  and  practices  of  civi¬ 
lized  countries  without  having  to  worry  about  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  their  application  in  Russia  might  encounter.  But 
after  1906  Russia  turned  from  theories  to  a  period  of  practi¬ 
cal  realization;  the  Duma  was  no  longer  an  outside  observer 
but  a  part  of  state  authority,  and  the  government  was  in  a 
difficult  position  at  that  time.  On  the  heels  of  belated 
reforms,  there  flowed  the  revolutionary  waves  which  tried  to 
do  away  with  the  traditional  authority  and  even  substitute 
a  Constituent  Assembly  on  an  intellectual  model  for  the  Tsar 
to  whom  Russia  had  been  accustomed.  These  revolutionary 
waves,  as  usual,  struck  at  the  old  autocracy  as  well  as  at 
the  newly- announced  constitutional  order.  When  the  monarchy 
fell  in  1917  and  the  revolutionary  government  was  created, 
the  revolutionaries  still  continued  to  "heighten  the  revolution", 
weakening  the  authority  created  by  revolution.  In  1936,  when 
the  Rront  Populalre  ministry  came  into  power  and  compulsory 
occupation  of  factories  began  with  the  S.  G.  T.  (trade  union) , 
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claiming  control  of  the  nation,  these  revolut ionary  activ¬ 
ities  were  an  attack  on  the  new  ministry.  So,  too,  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  and  the  convocation  of  the 
Duma,  what  orators  called  ucivil  war11 ,  became  intensified. 
Revolutionary  upheaval  did  not  want  peace  at  all,  and  aimed 
at  complete  victory. 

What  should  the  government  have  done  under  such  circum¬ 
stances?  Either  acknowledge  revolution  as  the  will  of  the 
people  and  submit  to  it,  or,  in  defence  of  law  and  in  the  name 
of  the  new  order,  repulse  revolution  with  force.  There  was 
no  third  alternative. 

In  its  declaration  the  government  took  up  the  second  po¬ 
sition,  announcing  that:  ”it  was  its  duty  to  safeguard  order 
and  the  life  and  property  of  peaceful  citizens’1.  The 
government  understood  that  old  methods  were  outdated  and 
promised  to  enforce  strict  observance  of  law.  While  agree¬ 
ing  that  the  exceptional  powers,  which  it  had  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  until  now,  were  no  longer  of  any  use  and  should  be 
changed,  the  government  raised  a  question  -which  could  not  be 
brushed  aside  by  quibbling.  What  was  to  be  done  in  the  mean¬ 
time  when  no  new  laws  have  as  yet  been  passed?  So,  the 
government  announced  that,  until  such  time  as  new  laws  are 
passed,  it  would  of  necessity,  have  to  rely  on  old,  unsuit¬ 
able  laws  for  necessary  powers. 

This  question  was  a  test  of  the  national  maturity  of 
the  Duma.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  stand  the 
revolutionaries  would  take.  They  did  not  want  to  struggle 
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against  revolut ionary  upheaval  which  they  regarded,  as  the 
will  of  the  people.  To  them  the  constitution  of  1906  meant 
coercion,  and  they  consistently  awaited,  with  joy  and  hope, 
the  downfall  of  state  authority  and  the  complete  triumph  of 
revolution. 

But  how  was  this  question  answered  by  the  constitutional 

party,  which  in  a  few  weeks  was  to  start  secret  negotiations 

for  the  creation  of  a  Cadet  ministry,  which  would  then  become 

not  a  revolutionary  government  as  in  1917,  but  the  government 

of  a  constitutional  monarch?  Bid  the  Buma,  which  wras  a  part 

of  state  authority,  (Muromtsev  even  contended  that  it  was  a 

part  of  the  government),  have  the  right  to  look  on  indif- 

3 

ferently  while  the  unrestrained  ,!AcherontS!  (a  term  used  to 
describe  the  unstable  revolut ionarjr  condition  which  existed 
in  Russia  at  the  time),  tried  to  destroy  the  constitution? 

The  Cadet  paxty,  by  providing  the  guidance  expected  of 
it,  should  have  shown  that  it  differed  from  both  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  old  order  and  the  revolution.  This  required 
clarity  of  purpose  and  courage,  but,  because  of  tactical  con¬ 
siderations,  the  Cadets  proved  to  possess  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  They  had  to  defend  a  just  order  against  rev¬ 
olutionary  forces,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  introduce  prin¬ 
ciples  of  law  into  the  defensive  activities  of  the  government. 
These  were  two  aspects  of  the  same  policy.  The  procedure  of 
the  government  could  have  been  changed:  some  odious  powers 
could  have  been  totally  abolished  immediately,  while  others 
could  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  courts  by 
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establishing  responsibility  for  abuse  of  authority.  But  the 
Duma,  which  was  demanding  the  government’s  submission  to  laws 
and  observance  of  rights,  should  have  supported  the  government 
in  the  chief  struggle  against  revolutionary  violence.  With¬ 
out  doing  this,  the  Duma’s  protests  ana  accusations  were  not 
ants  of  state  authority  but  only  an  aid  to  revolution. 

Neither  at  that  time  nor  later  would  the  Duma  take  such 
a  stand.  What  did  Kokoshkin  say  to  the  ministry  in  reply  to 
the  tragic  alternative  of  the  government?  "If  the  law  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  it  must  not  be  preserved. .. It  should  not  exist 
a  single  minute..." 

This  rhetoric  showed  no  statesmanlike  comprehension.  To 
whom  was  it  directed?  The  ministry  itself  could  neither 
change  nor  set  aside  any  laws.  The  Duma’s  consent  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  that,  and  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  Duma  was  not 
in  any  hurry  to  change  these  laws.  Meanwhile  new  laws  had 
not  been  passed  and  the  old  ones  were  not  abolished,  what 
was  the  government  supposed  to  do  in  the  face  of  the  raging 
"  Acheront "? 

The  Duma  was  faced  with  this  question  many  times  later 
on.  When  Stolypin  raised  it  in  his  famous  example  about  the 
firelock,  the  Duma  laughed,  but  it  is  easy  to  laugh  at  nothing. 
One  reply  was  always  given;  govern  without  exceptional  reg¬ 
ulations  .  On  May  13th,  Kokoshkin  used  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  as  an  illustration  that  exceptional  regulations 
need  not  exist. 

This  was  almost  convincing  but,  in  the  first  place,  even 
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without  exceptional  regulations,  the  government  is  not  impo¬ 
tent  in  these  countries.  A  month  or  so  later,  during  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  rights  of  assembly,  this  same  Kokoshkin  explained  to 
Kovalevsky  the  nature  of  the  extensive  powers  of  English  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority,  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  countries  to  which  Kokoshkin  alluded  had  no  civ¬ 
il  war  at  the  time,  and  respect  for  law  and  order  was  deeply 
ingrained  there.  Liberal  parties  in  those  countries  were  not 
afraid  to  say  that  the  state  apparatus  existed  to  safeguard  or¬ 
der  established  by  law  from  attacks  made  on  it,  supposedly, 
in  the  name  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  autocracy  did  not  develop  such  a  conception  of  order 
in  Russia.  The  mark  of  the  enemy  it  had  conquered  lay  on 
liberalism.  Our  understanding  of  rights  was  so  confused  that 
some  of  our  cleverest  lawyers  could  not  understand  the  mani¬ 
festo.  Here  is  a,  graphic  example.  In  its  declaration,  the 
ministry  undertook  to  review  all  existing  regulation  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  arrests.  In  this  connection  Kokoshkin  gave  vent 
to  this  tirade: 

nThis  completely  disregards  the  fact  that,  since  the 
issue  of  the  manifesto  and  the  proclamation  of  the 
inviolability  of  personal  freedom,  every  executive 
detention  is  a  violation  of  the  law." 

While  preaching  this  to  the  government,  Kokoshkin  knew  that 

this  was  not  true.  First,  because  no  proclamation  of  the 

inviolability  of  personal  freedom  was  made  on  Octobier  17th. 

The  government  was  instructed  to  draft  a  new  law  based  on 

the  principle  of  inviolability  but  it  did  not  have  the  time 

to  implement  this  instruction there  were  extenuating 
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circumstances  for  this.  Secondly,  no  new  law  could  totally 
prohibit  every  administrative  detention.  Only  on  some  exam¬ 
ination  did  Kovalevsky  get  a  student 1  s  definition,  that  ha^- 
beas  corpus  means  that  no  one  may  be  arrested  without  his 
consent.  This  was  not  all.  Our  lawyers  were  so  confused 
about  rights  at  this  time,  that  wThile  demanding  from  the 
government  immediate  realization  of  all  kinds  of  freedoms, 
they  were  arguing,  at  the  same  time,  that,  after  October  17th, 
no  new  laws  could  be  passed  without  the  consent  of  a  Duma 
which  had  not  yet  come  into  existence.  This  was  not  a  case  of 
theoretical  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle.  On  the  basis  of 
such  thinking,  society  attempted  to  refuse  submission  to  the 
new  laws  concerning  press  and  assembly.  How  could  anyone 
compare  life  in  Russia,,  with  its  ignorance  of  rights  created 
first  by  the  autocracy  and  later  by  the  ideology  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  with  the  orderly  course  of  life  of  civilized,  lawful 
nations  in  time  of  peace? 

Yet,  the  support  of  a  just  order  was  the  task  of  this 
epoch.  It  was  easy  to  proclaim  idealistic  principles  of  a 
new  order,  but  it  was  difficult  to  implement  them  gradually 
and  carefully,  in  practical  life,  so  as  not  to  topple  the 
government  at  the  same  time.  It  was  evident  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  authority,  seeing  its  salvation  in  the  exceptional 
powers  to  which  it  was  accustomed,  and  revolutionary  society, 
dreaming  of  the  complete  triumph  of  revolution,  could  not 
agree  on  anything  between  themselves;  with  them  it  was  only 
a  question  of  superior  force.  Only  joint  action  on  the  part 
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of  liberalism  and  the  new  governmental  forces  could  solve 
this  problem  by  limiting  unavoidable  war.  To  accomplish  this, 
liberalism  had  to  defend  the  just  order  from  enemies  above 
and  below.  As  a  spokesman  of  principles  of  justice,  it  could 
criticize  the  lawlessness  of  the  government,  but  not  as  a  serv¬ 
ant  of  revolutionary  upheaval.  Liberal  society  could  not 
condemn  the  government  if,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  duty,  it 
resorted  to  obsolete  laws  when  it  was  not  given  new  ones. 

Lor  could  all  the  lawlessness  of  the  revolution  be  justified  by 
the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  revolut ionary  time,  for  then,  under 
cover  of  neutrality,  society  would  have  taken  the  side  of 
revolution. 

That  is  why  liberalism,  could  do  nothing  useful  at  the 
moment;  if  it  dared  not  condemn  revolution,  the  problem  of 
halting  it  became  the  squaring  of  a  circle.  Thus  liberalism 
did  not  pass  the  test  of  nationhood  either,  and  dragged  at 
the  heels  of  revolution. 

Let  us  consider  now  liberalism’s  attempts  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems  where  it  could  limit  itself  to  criticism.  Here,  its  po¬ 
litical  sense  was  not  put  to  the  test  and  only  the  justice  of 
its  discussions  entered  into  consideration,  Abb^  Sieyes  was 
right  in  his  observation:  11  Ils  veulent  etre  libres  et  ne 
s avent  pas  etre  just es 11  /They  wish  to  be  free  but  they  cannot 
be  just/.  How  fairly  did  liberalism  criticize  the  government’s 
declamation? 

The  declaration’s  most  vulnerable  point  was  the  cate¬ 
gorical  manner  in  which  it  announced  that  the  settlement  of 
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the  agrarian  problem  ,won  the  basis  proposed  by  the  Duma  was 
absolutely  inadmissible",  everyone  passionately  attacked 
these  unfortunate  words.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  but  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  Cadet  speeches. 

I  paid  tribute  to  Nabokov  for  his  moderation  in  dealing 
with  this  question.  He  pointedly" indicated  the  weakness  in 
the  governments  approach  to  the  DumaTs  agrarian  proposals, 
and  said  all  that  could  and  should  have  been  said  in  this 
regard.  But  what  of  Kokoshkin?  In  spite  of  his  personal 
scrupulousness,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  government 
of  "ignorance  and  illiteracy",  as  though  it  really  did  not 
know  that  legislatures  of  all  countries,  including  the  Russian, 
recognized  the  right  of  expropriation  of  private  property 
only  under  certain  conditions.  Kokoshkin  himself  pointed  out 
one  of  these  conditions  when  he  said;  "The  inviolability  of 
property  consists  merely  of  fair  compensation  paid  the  owner 
of  the  expropriated  property".  Whom  was  Kokoshkin  ridiculing 
then?  The  question  of  compensation  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
address,  not  because  it  was  forgotten  but  because  the  Cadets 
did  not  want  to  bring  it  up  at  the  time.  This  was  something, 
according  to  Kokoshkin,  that  every  lawyer  knew,  though  the 
people  did  not  know  and  did  not  accept.  In  their  election 
campaign  the  Cadets  frequently  met  with  opposition  to  compen¬ 
sation  for  expropriated  land,  a  question  which  was  brought  up 
and  discussed  at  the  Pirst  Peasant  Congress  in  1905.  Later, 
thirty- three  deputies  in  the  Luma  introduced  legislation  for 
the  complete  abolition  of  private  property  rights  in  land 
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without  any  compensation.  With  the  peasants  in  such  a  mood,  the 
address  suggesting  uncondit ional  expropriation  of  privately- 
owned  land,  was  like  an  incendiary  torch.  Thus  Kokoshkin!s 
objection  to  the  governments  announcement  of  the  "inadmissi¬ 
bility"  of  this  clause,  and  his  allusion  to  all  European  coun¬ 
tries,  cannot  he  considered  sincere. 

Kovalevsky  even  surpassed  Kokoshkin.  How  could  this  hap¬ 
pen  to  a  man  who  was  not  inclined  to  fanaticism  nor  easily 
swayed  by  enthusiasm?  This  is  how  he  attacked  the  ministers: 

"How  dare  you  contradict  the  wTill  of  the  Tsar-Liberator, 
how  dare  you  deny  the  greatest  act  in  Russian  history  - 
the  liberation  of  peasants  with  land?  (prolonged  applause)." 

Ho w'  can  we  explain  such  a  distortion  coming  from  Kovalevsky Ts 
lips?  This  statement  was  as  inappropriate  for  him  as  his  rep¬ 
etition  of  Mirabeau!s  famous  words:  " allez  dire  a  votre 

A 

maitre. . . "  Yet,  he  literally  said:  "We  here  are  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  people  and  we  shall  fulfil  the  mission  with 
which  they  entrusted  us.  Only  brute  force  shall  drive  us  from 
here."  H.  H.  Bazhenov,  a  fellow  countryman  and  friend  of 
Kovalevsky,  who  was  present  at  that  session  told  me  how7  false 
these  bombastic  phrases  sounded  coming  from  him,  and  how  Ko¬ 
valevsky  himself  laughed  about  them  later.  Such  was  the  un¬ 
healthy  atmosphere  of  the  Duma. 

I  want  to  consider  two  more  interesting  Cadet  speeches 
which  have  baffled  me.  How  could  the  speakers  have  failed 
to  understand  how  unjust  their  accusations  were  and  how/  much 
harm  they  caused? 

To  begin  with,  let  us  consider  Vinaver's  speech  on  the 
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Jewish  question,  which  was  a  profitable  theme.  Vinaver,  an 
exceptionally  clever  man  and  an  excellent  orator,  could  put 
the  Jewish  question  bluntly  better  than  anyone  else,  and  no 
one  would  then  have  taken  a  stand  against  equality  of  rights 
for  the  Jews.  He  touched  on  this  theme  more  than  once  in  the 
Eirst  Duma  and  always  with  complete  success,  but  that  day  he 
failed  to  realize  that  the  blows  he  directed  against  the  min¬ 
isters  really  struck  at  the  Duma.  Vinaver  accused  the 
government  of  silence  on  the  Jewish  question: 

"The  Duma,  categorically  demanded  equality  and  what  reply 
did  it  receive?  Empty  silence  (applause).  The  ministers 
rejected  a  just  solution  of  the  agrarian  problem;  they 
brusquely  rejected  many  other  things,  too,  Y/hich  rejection 
Y/as  courageous  though  politically  senseless.  Only  in 
regard  to  social  equality  did  they  prefer  to  remain 
cowardly  silent.  We  have  the  right  to  pillory  them  for 
this  shameful  silence. “  (applause). 

How  did  Vinaver  reach  this  conclusion?  The  Duma,  itself  re- 

4 

mained  silent,  as  far  as  the  Jewish  question  Y/as  concerned, 
in  its  address.  It  was  a  peculiar  and  exceptionally  impor¬ 
tant  problem  but  not  a  word  Y/as  said  about  it  in  the  address 
except  for  a  hint  in  this  statement: 

“The  Duma  will  work  out  a  law  for  complete  equalization 
of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  and  for  the  rescinding  of 
all  limitations  and  privileges  resulting  from  social 
position,  nationality,  religion  or  sex“. 

Thus  the  Jewish  question  was  merged  with  the  other  problems 

of  inequality,  including  the  feminine  question,  though  one 

might  not  be  an  anti-Semite  and  yet  not  recognize  feminine 

equality  of  rights.  Such  a  formulation  of  the  question  of 

equality  might  be  criticized  from  various  points  of  view,  but 

this  was  done  by  the  Duma  itself,  not  by  the  government. 
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What  was  the  government's  reaction?  It  expressed  readiness 
"to  give  full  co-operation  in  the  solution  of  questions  raised 
by  the  Duma,  which  do  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  its  legis¬ 
lative  competence".  This  referred  to  the  law  of  equality  and 
so  to  the  Jewish  question  also. 

If  the  Jewish  question  was  not  dealt  with  separately  and 
in  sharp  relief,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Duma  alone,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  reasons.  If  this  was  so  obvious,  why  did 
Vinaver  complain  only  about  the  government's  silence?  Or, 
did  the  Duma  remain  silent  because  it  feared  discord  within 
its  ranks,  and  if  so,  why  did  Vinaver  accuse  the  government 
of  cowardice?  That  the  condemnation  of  the  government  was 
unjust  was  revealed  in  a  published  letter  of  Stolypin  to 
Hichola.s  II,  on  December  10th,  1907,  in  which  Stolypin  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  social  equality  Y*ras  already  granted 
by  the  Manifesto  of  October  17th,  Thus  the  Jews  had  a  legal 
basis  for  demanding  full  equality  of  rights.  However,  on 
this  question,  the  government  clashed  with  the  personal  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  Tsar  and  it  needed  the  co-operation  of  the  Duma 
to  overcome  it.  Such  speeches  a,s  Vinaver 's  did  not  make  the 
government's  task  easier.  Soon  after  this  session  I  met 
Prince  P.  U.  Trubetzky,  in  a  railway  car.  Pate  connected  him 
Y/ith  the  liberal  movement  though  he  belonged  in  the  right  Y/ing 
camp.  During  the  conversation  he  told  me  of  the  depressing 
impression  which  Vinaver 's  speech  ma.de  on  his  listeners.  When 
I  expressed  surprise  and  asked,  "why"?  he  replied:  "because 
he  demanded  that  the  ministers  put  the  Jewish  question  in 
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first  place;  they  think  only  of  that,  we  have  other  problems, 
too."  This  did  not  reflect  Trubetzky's  personal  opinion,  but 
Vinaver's  speech  accusing  only  the  government  of  cowardly  si¬ 
lence  and  confusing  friends  with  enemies,  encouraged  such 
unfortunate  moods. 

I  cannot  help  comparing  this  speech  with  Lednitzkj^’s 
speech  on  the  Polish  question  which  had  much  in  common  with 
it.  The  Cadet  program  on  the  Polish  question  -  Polish  auton¬ 
omy  within  Russian  boundaries  -  was  well-known,  and  hah  been 
adopted  at  the  April  Zemski  Congress,  1905.  But  on  April  50th, 
1906,  twenty-seven  Polish  deputies  presented  a  declaration 
to  the  Russian  popular  representatives,  protesting  the  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  “Polish  land”.  They  said:  U0ur  rights 
are  inalienable  and  holy  and  they  require  the  autonomy  of  the 
Polish  Kingdom,  as  the  sacred  demand  of  the  entire  population  of 

our  country. "  Thus,  when  the  address  was  composed,  everyone 

5 

knew  full-well  that  the  Poles  wanted  autonomy.  Yet  this  was 

not  mentioned  in  the  address.  The  paragraph  on  nationalities 

limited  itself  to  this  statements 

“Finally,  the  State  Duma,  considers  it  necessary  to  note 
among  its  urgent  problems  the  long  delayed  satisfaction 
of  the  demands  of  various  nationalities.  Russia  is  a 
country  inhabited  by  a  great  many  tribes  and  nat ionali u  ies* 
Their  spiritual  union  will  be  possible  only  when 
we  meet  each  one’s  need  for  safeguarding  and  developing 
the  peculiar  aspects  of  their  mode  of  life.  The  State 
Duma  will  concern  itself  with  meeting  these  just  demands 
on  an  extensive  scale.’1 

In  addition  to  this  reference,  I  have  more  than  once  quo¬ 
ted  the  statement  about  equality  of  rights  without  differen¬ 
tiation  of  classes,  nat ionalities ,  religion  or  sex. 
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The  Duma  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  say  more  on 
the  Polish  question  than  on  the  special  Jewish  question.  Why? 
Evidently  for  the  same  reasons;  there  would  have  "been  no  una¬ 
nimity.  There  were  enemies  of  Polish  autonomy  in  Russian  so¬ 
ciety  in  "both  right  and  left  wing  circles.  Some  members  of 
the  Zemski  Congress  opposed  Polish  autonomy  because  this  would 
give  them  more  privileges  than  others  had.  On  the  other  hand, 

I  recall  a  pre-election  meeting  at  Tula,  where  a  blunt  and 
confirmed  opponent  of  Polish  autonomy  was  a  respected  and  lib¬ 
eral  Jewish  lawyer,  who,  apparently  with  the  Jewish  problem 
in  mind,  pointed  out  how  dangerous  Polish  autonomy  would  be 
to  national  minorities.  This  comparatively  minor  question 
involved  the  very  serious  problem  of  state  antinomy  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy:  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  principle  of  national 
rights  results  in  a  denial  of  the  rights  of  the  individual? 
Which  should  receive  preference?  Should  national  rights  be 
limited  in  the  name  of  rights  of  the  individual  or  should  in¬ 
dividual  rights  be  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  national  rights? 

In  the  Third  Duma  we  came  face  to  face  with  this  problem  during 
the  discussion  of  self-government  in  the  Polish  Kingdom.  The 
same  problem  is  posed  now  in  a  tragic  form  by  the  totalitarian 
countries.  This  alternative  has  not  yet  been  resolved  even 
theoretically;  everyone  runs  away  from  it.  During  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  address  it  was  also  avoided  by  silence,  as  was 

ti  6 

the  four-tailH,  the  Jewish  question  and  other  matters.  The 
DumaTs  opinions  were  expressed  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
be  construed  to  mean  anything:  national  autonomy  or  only 
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so-called  "cultural  self-determination51.  So  acted  the  Duma 
for  tactical  reasons,  anci  the  government  answered  just  as 
vaguely,  expressing  readiness  to  assist  with  all  reforms 
which  did  not  go  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Duma  and  stipu¬ 
lating  particularly,  "the  reform  of  local  government  and  self- 
government,  talcing  into  consideration  the  particular  problems 
of  border  axeas."  These  words  could  allude  to  the  Polish 
question  also.  In  any  case,  if  nothing  more  definite  was  said, 
it  is  because  the  Puma  said  nothing  definite,  and  the  question 
remained  completely  open.  Ho  objections  were  made  against  it 
by  the  government;  nevertheless,  Lednitzky  considered  it  just 
to  attack  the  government  for  malicious  silence: 

"We,  too,  are  sons  and  citizens  of  Russia,  but  the  minis¬ 
ters1  declaration  had  no  word  for  us  either  about  rights 
of  nationalities,  or,  national  equality  and  a  just  satis¬ 
faction  of  national  demands,  which  the  Russian  people  al¬ 
ready  declared  in  the  great  historic  reply  to  the  monarch. 51 

If,  instead  of  striving  for  apparent  unanimity,  the  Puma  should 
have  presented  a  clear  and  concrete  program  of  its  majority, 
it  would  have  had  the  right  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
government’s  silence,  but  when  in  plane  of  such  a  program  a 
collection  of  general  statements  was  introduced,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  the  right  not  to  bother  reading  between  the  lines. 

The  Puma’s  attacks  were  a  typical  transfer  of  guilt  "from  a, 
sick  head  to  a  healthy  one". 

I  shall  not  deal  any  longer  with  this  historic  session. 

7 

It  closed  with  the  adoption  of  the  transition  formula  whose 
content  was  easy  to  imagine.  It  was  a  typical,  cheap,  ster¬ 
eotyped  formula,  of  the  kind  now  produced  in  Soviet  Russia 
at  the  order  of  the  party,  and  calculated  to  win  popular  favour^ 
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The  formula  read  as  follows: 

"Discerning  in  the  declaration  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  definite  proof  that  the  government 
absolutely  refuses  to  satisfy  the  popular  demands  and 
expectations  for  land,  rights,  and  freedoms,  which  were 
outlined  by  the  State  Duma  in  its  address  in  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  and  without  whose  satisfaction 
tranquillity  in  the  land  and  fruitful  work  of  the  popular 
representatives  are  impossible; 

"And  finding  that  by  its  refusal  to  satisfy  national  de¬ 
mands,  the  government  reveals  an  obvious  disregard  for 
the  real  interests  of  the  people  and  no  desire  to  save 
from  new  upheavals  the  country  exhausted  by  poverty,  in¬ 
justice  and  continued  domination  of  unpunished,  arbitrary 
authority,  wre  express  to  the  entire  country  complete  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  ministry  which  is  not  responsible 
to  popular  representatives,  and  recognize  as  the  most 
essential  condition  for  the  pacification  of  the  nation 
and  fruitful  work  of  its  representatives,  the  immediate 
resignation  of  the  present  ministry  and  its  replacement 
by  a  ministry  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  State  Duma,  - 

"The  State  Duma  is  proceeding  to  the  next  order  of  business. 
Was  there  any  justice  in  this  formula?  The  declaration 
contradicted  the  Duma’s  conclusion  that  the  government  had 
absolutely  refused  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  land,  rights 
and  freedoms'  .  It  was  not  true  to  say  that  the  government  re¬ 
fused  the  satisfaction  of  these  demands  and  that  it  revealed 
an  obvious  disregard  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  etc. 

This  type  of  oratory  might  be  effective  for  meetings.  It  was 
possible  to  suspect  that  during  consideration  of  concrete  laws, 
the  government !s  acquiescence  might  be  greatly  diminished,  but 
to  declare  before  the  entire  country  that  the  government  re¬ 
fused  everything  was  an  obvious  untruth. 

Of  course  this  is  often  done  in  the  contemporary  party 
struggle:  slandering  enemies,  doing  the  very  thing  for  which 

opponents  were  criticized,  voting  against  their  own  laws  when 
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they  are  proposed  by  the  opposition  -  all  these  are  stereo¬ 
typed  methods  of  present-day  democracies*  Or,  rather  they 
are  the  perversion  of  democracy,  and  the  reason  wny  democracy 
and  parliamentarism  are  now  experiencing  the  crisis  they 
deserve. 

In  well-established  r'egimes  such  practices  are  accepted 
as  the  unavoidable  weaknesses  of  every  system,  but  it  was-  not 
so  with  us.  We  were  just  approaching  this  new  order  which 
we  idealized  as  flawless  and  contrasted  with  the  organic  de¬ 
fects  of  the  autocracy.  However,  the  aura  of  idealistic 
faith  vanished  the  very  first  day  as  rampant  falsehood,  self- 
confidence  ana  boasting  were  exposed  in  the  Duma,  striking  a 
moral  blow  at  the  new  order,  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  people 
unspoiled  by  politics.  Such  behaviour  compromised  the 
constitution. 

So  I  return  to  the  question:  who  was  the  victor  that 

day?  The  formula  adopted  before  going  on  to  the  next  order 

of  business,  was  proposed  by  Trudovik  deputy,  Zhilkin.  I 

recall  Rozhkov’s  article  v/hich  claimed  that  the  significance 

of  that  day  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  leadership  of  tne  Duma 

was  transferred  from  the  Cadets  to  the  Trudoviki.  Vinaver 

exposed  this  falsehood,  because  the  formula  of  transition 

was  composed  at  a  greatly  enlarged  meeting  of  Cadets  and 

Trudoviki,  of  which  Miliukov  was  chairman.  It  was  only  hy 

accident,  and  yet  it  might  have  been  intentional,  that  Zhilkin 

introduced  this  accepted  formula  as  his  own,  and  thus  strength- 

8 

ened  the  legend  of  change  of  leadership. 
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But  this  apparent  falsehood  had  some  truth  in  it.  The 
Trudoviki  actually  were  the  real  victors  that  day.  The 
acceptance  of  the  address  was  a  victory  of  the  tactical,  if 
misdirected,  skill  of  the  Cadets,  hut  at  the  session  of  May  13th, 
Trudovik  ideology  triumphed  all  along  the  line.  Cadets  made 
Trudovik  speeches;  they  were  inspired  by  a  revolutionary  spir¬ 
it  and  transformed  the  Duma  into  an  organ  of  r evolut ionary 
upheaval.  They  made  the  choice  which  they  avoided  until  then, 
nothing  remained  of  their  constitutionalism  and  political 
underst anding.  In  this  session  the  Duma,  was  only  the  weapon 
of  revolution.  Such  was  the  Cadet  reply  to  the  conciliatory 
declaration  of  the  ministry. 
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FOOT  NOTES 


1)  Miliukov,  P.  N.,  Russian  Memoirs,  July. 

Miliukov  said  that  after  this  session  of  the  Duma  the 
idyll  ended.  The  Duma's  attack  on  the  government  and 
on  the  constitution  was  an  idyll  in  his  eyes. 

2)  Vinaver,  Conflicts . 

"This  was  the  first,  and  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
possibly  the  most  brilliant  speech.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  and  it  impressed  me  as 
such." 

3)  "Acheront"  -  from  the  G-reek  meaning  gods  of  destruction. 

The  term  was  used  to  describe  the  unstable  revolut ionary 
condition  which  existed  in  Russia  at  the  time. 

4)  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  Duma,  that  is  the  address 
adopted  by  the  Duma,  and  not  the  individual  speeches;  the 
government  was  replying  only  to  the  address. 

5)  Lednitzky,  May  3rd,  -  speaking  during  the  debate  on  the 
address,  Lednitzky  spoke  specially  about  the  Polish  question. 
But  the  address  did  not  mention  it. 

6)  "four- tail"  -  the  equality  of  rights  for  peasants,  Jews, 
women,  and  nationalities . 

7)  Formula  of  transition  -  a  procedure  adopted  by  the  Duma, 
which  consisted  of  summing  up  the  preceding  discussion 
before  going  on  to  the  next  order  of  business. 

8)  Miliukov,  P.  N. ,  Russia n  Memo irs ,  June. 

Miliukov  admits  that  he  "intentionally  influenced  the 
meeting  to  adopt  the  formula  proposed  by  the  Trudoviki". 

He  does  not  explain  the  reason  for  doing  that. 
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CHAPTER  Vlll 

The  Intentions  of  the  Government  in  Reply  to  the  Conflict 

The  session  of  May  13th,  revealed  the  Impossibility  of 
collaboration  between  this  Duma  and  the  government.  The  Duma 
lasted  another  two  months,  but  it  could  not  recover  from  the 
blow  which  it  dealt  itself  that  day. 

Of  course,  the  problem  remained  the  same:  the  peaceful 
transition  from  class-based  autocratic  Russia  to  constitutional 
monarchy.  If  this  task  were  impossible  to  realize,  two  alter¬ 
natives  remained:  restoration  of  autocracy  or  revolution  with 
its  consequences.  The  latter  occurred  eleven  years  later. 

But  during  these  years,  efforts  to  solve  this  problem  continued 
involving  different  combinations  of  the  same  forces:  the  old 
imperial  authority  which  now  retreated,  now  advanced;  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  parties  which  did  not  spare  their  ammunition;  and 
liberal  society  which  continued  to  vacillate  between  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  revolution.  However,  the  opportunity  for  agree¬ 
ment  never  again  appeared  under  such  favorable  circumstances 
as  in  the  First  Duma. 

Never,  again  was  the  Tsar  so  ready  to  make  concessions. 

His  personality  was  more  complex  than  it  appeared  to  those  who 
were  jealous  of  him  and  hated  his  memory,  but  I  am  merely  un¬ 
dertaking  consideration  of  his  actions  not  the  judgment  of  his 
personality.  At  the  opening  of  the  Duma,  he  met  it  half-way 
in  every  respect.  He  personally  greeted  the  elite  elected  to 
the  Duma,  did  not  mention  his  lawful  title,  ’’Autocrat”,  prom¬ 
ised  to  safeguard  the  Fundamental  Lav/s,  and  asked  the  Duma 
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to  work  with  him  for  the  "rebirth  of  the  morality  of  the 
Russian  land".  The  Tsar's  desire  to  bring  about  normal  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Duma  did  not  vanish  after  the  address,  nor  even 
after  the  conflict  of  the  Duma  with  the  government.  Even  then 
the  Tsar  made  concessions  beyond  all  expectations  and  dis¬ 
cussions  about  the  formation  of  a  ministry  from  the  Duma  show 
that  he  still  had  faith  in  the  maturity  of  Russian  society. 

The  Duma  itself  brought  about  its  dissolution.  But  after  the 

.  toward 

dissolution  the  Tsar  s  attitude  liberalism  changed.  This 
was  not  because  his  fear  of  revolution,  with  which  our  leaders 
tried  to  justify  their  former  tactics,  disappeared,  but  because 
he  became  disappointed  in  the  loyalty  of  liberalism.  Could  it 
have  been  otherwise?  When  the  very  people  who  were  negotiating 
about  the  Duma's  participation  in  the  ministry,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  Duma,  could  sign  the  Viborg  Manifesto,  such 
an  action  contradicted  all  their  former  declarations,  as  much 
as  the  seizure  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Albania,  contradicted  the 
declarations  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  at  the  Munich  meeting. 

The  Tsar  could  no  longer  believe  in  the  loyalty  of  liberalism. 
Stolypin  remarked  once,  "in  politics  there  is  no  revenge  but 
there  are  consequences" ;  this  proved  to  be  true  when  others 
tried  to  set  right  the  work  ruined  by  the  Duma. 

But  there  was  another  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
first  attempt.  The  task  of  bringing  together  the  government 
and  liberal  society  fell  into  less  competent  hands.  No  matter 
how  great  the  errors  of  the  Cadets  were,  they  undoubtedly  were 
a  liberal  party  and  wanted  to  introduce  necessary  reforms.  But 
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their  tactics  pushed  to  the  right  the  government  as  well  as  a 
considerable  portion  of  liberal  society.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
complex  attitude  called  MCadethood " ,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
former  Octobrist  party  came  to  the  forefront.  This  ruined  it. 

The  purely  reactionary  forces  which  joined  it  freely  only  in 
order  to  fight  the  Cadets,  proved  more  harmful  than  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  ties  of  the  Cadets.  The  position  of  Guchkov,  for  on 
his  shoulders  lay  the  mission  neglected  by  the  Cadets,  was  at 
the  same  time  made  more  difficult,  both  because  of  the  Tsar*s 
loss  of  confidence  in  society,  and  the  decline  of  liberalism 
in  his  own  party.  This  was  another  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  first  attempt. 

There  was  still  a  third  consequence.  On  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  Duma,  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  had  to 
go  into  hiding,  for  to  attack  the  Duma  was  the  equivalent  of 
assaulting  the  Tsar.  But  when  the  Duma  adopted  its  provocative 
address,  the  really  reactionary  elements  raised  their  heads. 

Their  mode  of  attack  was  patterned  after  recent  practice.  As 
in  1904,  when  a  speech  and  banquet  campaign  "against  the 
autocracy"  began  across  the  country,  so  in  1906  a  campaign  of 
telegrams  was  started  against  the  Duma.  It  was  well  organized, 
supported  in  the  highest  circles  and  had  promoters  among  local 
and  central  authorities.  Before  long  these  telegrams  addressed 
to  the  Tsar  began  to  appear  in  print  in  the  "Government  Gazette". 
A  loyal  stand  by  the  Duma  in  the  early  days  would  have  made 
such  a  campaign  impossible,  for  it  would  have  proved  to  be  di¬ 
rected  against  the  lawful  order.  However,  when  the  Duma  itself 
did  not  recognize  this  order,  the  telegrams  took  on  a  different 
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character;  they  defended  law  and  order  against  a  revolutionary 
threat.  The  constitutionalists  in  the  government  found  it 
more  difficult  to  oppose  them  and  the  Tsar  sympathized  with 
them,  at  first  in  secret,  and  later  openly.  Politically  the 
Tsar's  attitude  was  a  mistake,  but  psychologically  it  was  quite 
easy  to  understand.  When  there  is  a  threat  from  without, 
supporters  are  not  generally  pushed  aside.  The  resurgence  of 
purely  reactionary  forces  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
tactics  of  liberalism. 

Of  course,  this  was  revealed  only  later  and  the  Duma 
could  not  be  blamed  for  neglecting  to  foresee  this.  And  yet, 
why  did  its  leaders  celebrate  a  victory?  This  optical  illu¬ 
sion  was  characteristic  of  our  politicians  who  were  so  iso¬ 
lated  fromthe  realities  of  life,  that  they  judged  them  in  their 
own  fashion.  What  seemed  a  success  in  their  own  narrow  circle, 
they  considered  a  joyful  event  for  the  whole  country.  Besides, 
the  Cadets  were  so  familiar  with  the  life  and  customs  of 
politically  advanced  countries,  that  they  considered  the  ex¬ 
ternal  side  of  parliamentary  Regimes  as  the  most  important. 

"The  struggle"  between  the  opposition  and  the  government,  the 
seizure  of  ministerial  portfolios,  the  defeat  of  cabinets, 
authoritative  parliaments  which  control  the  administration, 
the  role  of  the  press,  in  a  word,  that  distorted  atmosphere, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  contemporary  "crisis  of  democracy", 
was  in  their  eyes  the  sign  of  healthy  political  life.  They 
tried  to  introduce  these  practices  and  their  Western  termi¬ 
nology  in  Russia.  This  was  the  explanation  of  their  tactics, 
but  it  was  not  understood  by  the  ordinary  citizens.  The 
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country  had  not  yet  attained  the  constitutional  stage  of 

development,  nor  were  the  rank  and  file  ready  for  a  just 

order.  The  leaders  were  too  astute  and  too  learned  for  Russia. 

They  sought  the  rebirth  of  Russia  through  parliamentary  battles 

and  successes  and  did  not  want  to  consider  the  effect  of  these 

successes  on  the  country.  This  explains  their  delight  at  the 

first  steps  of  their  Duma.  On  May  30th,  Miliukov  described 

the  victories  of  the  first  month  as  follows: 

"What  has  remained  of  the  self-assurance  and  prestige  of 
the  government  after  this  first  month?  The  very  first 
blow,  seemingly,  so  cunningly  devised  by  the  experts  of 
petty  etiquette,  only  disturbed  their  own  balance,  and 
struck  an  empty  spot.  What  became  of  their  skill  in  na¬ 
tional  administration  and  their  experience?  What  has 
been  the  world  * s  reaction  to  the  government's  program? 

The  shallowness  of  their  wisdom  was  revealed  at  the  first 
breath  of  parliamentary  and  press  criticism,  and  finally, 
the  non- confidence  vote  crushed  the  ministry  with  the 
ponderous  weight  of  public  condemnation  of  130  million 
people.  Only  a  month  had  passed,  and  the  ministry  lies 
vanquished  and  cannot  rise;  and  take  note,  this  ministry 
has  not  had  a  chance  to  commit  any  crimes,  but  it  is 
weighed  down  by  its  own  past  crimes  and  those  of  others..." 

"Now,  everyone  without  exception,  is  amazed  by  the  contrast 
between  the  government ' s  lack  of  plans  and  the  construc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Duma's  plan,  and  all  emphatically  demand, 
as  does  the  Duma,  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  which 
is  discredited  before  the  country  and  is  absolutely  de¬ 
void  of  any  governing  ability..." 

If,  indeed,  the  Duma's  vote  defeated  the  ministry  and  it 
lay  vanquished  and  unable  to  rise  ,  a  victory  celebration  was 
appropriate.  But  how  far  was  such  a  picture  from  reality! 
Evidently  the  party's  press  and  the  party's  delight  blinded  no 
less  than  the  praise  of  courtiers,  and  led  to  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation.  For  during  those  very  days  of  brilliant 
"victory"  over  the  government,  the  vanquished  and  powerless 
authority  was  deciding  the  question  of  immediate  dissolution 
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of  the  Duma.  The  always  exact  Count  Kokovtsev  reveals  what 

1 

was  going  on  in  the  camp  of  the  vanquished  at  that  time. 

There  was  not  a  single  person,  who  had  not  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  further  collaboration  with  such  a  Duma  was  impossible. 
No  one  doubted  either,  that  the  dissolution  could  be  carried 
out  without  any  trouble,  that  the  authorities  had  sufficient 
strength  to  do  this,  and  that  the  Duma's  threat  of  a  popular 
uprising  was  bluff  and  delusion. 

But  the  supporters  of  the  constitution  did  not  want  to 
hasten  the  dissolution.  The  Tsar  himself  showed  more  penetrat¬ 
ing  insight  than  some  leading  members  of  society.  The  mem¬ 
oirs  of  Kryzhanovsky  bring  a  curious  scene.  Witte  once 
tried  to  convince  the  Tsar  that  the  Duma  would  become  his  bul¬ 
wark  but  the  latter  answered  in  a  tone  filled  with  regret: 

"Do  not  tell  me  this,  S.  Iu.  I  understand  perfectly  that 
I  am  creating  an  enemy,  not  an  ally,  but  I  console  myself 
with  the  thought  that  I  may  nurture  a  national  force 
which  will  prove  useful  in  securing  for  Russia,  in  the 
future,  a  path  of  peaceful  development,  without  marked 
destruction  of  those  foundations  on  which  it  has  rested 
for  so  long." 

If  this  reminiscence  is  correct,  and  if  the  words  of  the  Tsar 
were  sincerely  meant,  it  shows  that  his  understanding  of  the 
situation  was  superior  to  our  society's  which  tried  to  assure 
the  Tsar  that  popular  representation  would  immediately  pacify 
Russia.  The  Tsar  understood  that  this  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  quickly,  and  not  without  a  lengthy  struggle.  The 
first  two  weeks  showed  him  that,  even  if  a  constitution  was  a 
good  thing  for  Russia,  the  First  Duma  unfortunately  did  not 
want  pacification,  and  its  leaders  did  not  make  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  tranquillity  their  goal. 
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But  the  supporters  of  the  constitution  in  the  camp  of 
the  government,  disregarding  all  this,  correctly  considered 
that  the  main  effort  had  not  yet  been  made.  Agreement 
between  the  government  and  the  Duma  could  take  place  only  on 
the  basis  of  active  constitutional  work,  and  that  was  not  yet 
started.  Not  a  single  law  had  yet  been  introduced  by  the 
government.  There  was  the  Cadet  agrarian  legislative  project 
but  its  discussion  could  not  begin  for  a  month.  Of  necessity, 
the  first  days  of  the  Duma's  activity  were  devoted  to  lofty 
matters:  the  address,  and  those  ideological  disputes  in  which 

there  could  be  no  agreement  and  where  agreement  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  practical  purposes.  Only  active  work  could  sober 
the  Duma  and  open  its  eyes,  and  supporters  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  claimed  that  this  opportunity  should  be  given  the  Duma 
before  its  dissolution.  This  explains  why  there  was  no  de- 

2 

cisive  reaction  to  the  Duma's  aggressive  formula  of  transition. 

There  was  another  reason  for  this.  If  liberalism  was 
mistaken  in  its  confidence  that  it  won  a  victory,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  too,  undoubtedly  fumbled  badly  that  day.  It  did  not 
appear  at  its  best  and  was  unable  to  reply  to  the  unjust 
attacks  levelled  against  it.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  ministry 
found  no  defenders  in  the  Duma  that  day.  When  Count  G-eiden, 
who  made  it  his  specialty  to  debunk  the  Duma's  excesses, 
stepped  to  the  tribune,  he,  too,  disassociated  himself  from 
this  ministry.  His  unexpected  announcement ,  made  at  the  end 
of  the  session,  was  met  with  "thunderous  applause".  It  is 
difficult  to  shake  off  the  impression  that  it  was  provoked, 
not  so  much  by  the  declaration,  as  by  the  conduct  of  the 
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ministry  at  the  session.  The  dissolution  of  the  Duma  at 
this  moment,  while  the  same  government  remained  in  office, 
might  be  interpreted  incorrectly,  and  the  perspective  dis¬ 
torted  .  It  was  better  to  wait  for  a  more  opportune  time 
and,  until  then,  try  to  work  with  the  Duma. 

There  was  no  ulterior  motive  in  the  decision  to  attempt 
to  work  with  the  Duma.  The  government  permitted  the  Second 
Duma  "to  rot  at  the  root" ,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  find  an  excuse  for  its  dissolution  without  having 
to  resort  to  the  unworthy  provocation  of  a  "plot".  However, 
there  was  nothing  like  this  in  its  attitude  to  the  First  Duma. 
The  government  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Duma  would  stop  play¬ 
ing  at  revolution  and  maintained  throughout  the  same  stand 
that  it  took  the  first  day,  April  27th. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  its  mistakes,  the  Duma  received  another 
chance  and  was  given  an  opportunity  of  rectifying  its  mis¬ 
takes,  but  it  was  not  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Duma  to  start 
its  work  from  the  very  first  days  of  its  existence.  Many 
legislative  proposals  were  ready  for  its  consideration. 
Circumventing  the  monthly  deadline  with  the  government's 
consent  posed  no  difficulty;  for,  even  without  the  govern¬ 
ment's  consent,  it  was  circumvented  in  the  agrarian  legis¬ 
lative  measure,  and  the  government,  by  its  participation  in 
the  discussions,  gave  its  sanction  to  such  action.  But, 
after  the  declarations  which  the  Duma  made  at  the  session 
of  May  13th,  collaboration  with  this  government  suggested 
"retreat",  and  was  impossible  for  the  Duma.  Its  position 
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after  the  skirmish  was  worse  than  the  government’s.  As  the 
government  did  not  start  the  conflict  it  could  continue 
working  with  the  Duma  without  loss  of  face,  and  regard  the 
vote  of  May  13th  calmly,  as  older  people  regard  a  prank  of 
playful  schoolboys. 

But  the  Duma  could  not  regard  the  matter  in  this  light 
for  it  had  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  ministry.  In  the 
session  of  May  23rd,  following  the  speeches  of  Stishinsky  and 
G-urko,  in  connection  with  the  agrarian  bill,  deputy  Onipko 
protested  the  chairman's  action  in  permitting  them  to  speak, 
as  follows: 

"Since  the  State  Duma  expressed  non- confidence  in  the 
ministry  and  the  desire  that  it  should  resign  immediate¬ 
ly,  I  consider  that  the  Duma  should  regard  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  ministry  as  outsiders.” 

His  opinion  was  not  clearly  expressed  and  formally  it  was  even 
unlawful.  But  this  Duma  which  did  not  recognize  the  constitu¬ 
tion  without  parliamentarism,  which  considered  it  had  the 
right  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  ministry,  could  not  work 
with  the  same  ministry,  after  May  13th,  without  making  its 
previous  vote  a  matter  of  ridicule.  It  was  necessary  either 
to  insist  on  it,  end  relations  with  the  ministry,  and  compel 
dissolution,  or,  of  necessity,  to  suffer  humiliation.  This 
was  the  price  the  Duma  had  to  pay  for  the  thoughtless  tactics 
of  the  first  few  weeks. 

But  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  Duma’s  new  attempts  at 
work  lay  in  the  very  composition  of  the  Duma's  "majority”, 
the  so-called  "opposition  block". 

The  legislative  work  in  the  Duma  might  have  been  limited 
to  the  activity  of  the  Cadets.  Though  they  rejected  organic 
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work  "as  a  matter  of  tactics",  they  still  prepared  for  it  and 
had  a  number  of  bills  ready  for  presentation  to  the  Duma. 
However,  their  legislation  proved  to  have  as  pathetic  an  ig¬ 
norance  of  life  as  their  attitude  to  the  constitution;  it  was 
fortunate  that  the  Second  Chamber  existed  to  make  them  face 
the  facts.  Collaboration  of  the  Duma  with  the  traditional 
authority  was  necessary  to  carry  out  these  reforms. 

Such  a  policy  would  inevitably  have  resulted  in  a  clash 
between  the  Cadets  and  the  Trudoviki,  and  the  common  front  of 
the  opposition  would  have  fallen  apart.  The  Trudoviki  did  not 
want  to  work  actively  in  the  Duma  and  used  it  only  to  heighten 
the  revolutionary  mood.  They  maintained  the  same  tactics  to¬ 
wards  the  Cadets  as  the  Cadets  did  towards  the  government. 
Everything  was  always  too  little  for  them.  The  Cadet  legis¬ 
lative  projects  regarding  the  press  and  assembly,  were  de¬ 
clared  inadequate  and  when  the  Cadet  measure  on  Assemblies 
was  sent  to  a  commission,  the  Trudoviki  voted  against  its 
being  sent  because  it  was  completely  worthless. 

They  riddled  the  Cadet  legislative  projects  with  correc¬ 
tions  which  contradicted  the  constitut ion,  but  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  Cadets  to  vote  against  them.  The  Trudoviki  also 
made  a  series  of  proposals  such  as  the  adoption  of  a  legisla¬ 
tive  measure  regarding  the  death  penalty,  without  waiting 
for  the  constitutional  month  deadline;  the  establishment  of 
a  committee  which  would  take  executive  authority  into  its 

own  hands;  and  the  creation  of  local  committees,  elected 

3 

according  to  "the  four- tail",  for  the  preparation  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  future  land  reform. 
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From  their  point  of  view,  the  policy  of  the  Trudoviki 
was  correct;  a  “revolut ionary  situation1’  would  be  created. 

But  the  Cadets  opposed  them  at  every  step  and  defended  the 
constitution.  So  the  Trudoviki  subjected  them  to  insults, 
and  accused  them  of  ’’treason”,  of  ’’betraying  the  interests 
of  the  people”,  and  of  ’’parliamentary  cretinism”.  A  funda¬ 
mental  split  was  revealed  between  the  two  groups,  the  water¬ 
shed  between  constitutional  and  revolutionary  tactics.  Had 
the  Cadets  taken  their  new  position  from  the  first,  not  only 
could  there  have  been  no  talk  of  betrayal,  but  those  first 
false  steps,  which  now  had  to  be  corrected,  would  not  have 
been  taken.  But  the  Cadets  hastened  to  declare  the  “unity 
of  the  entire  opposition”,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  they 
adopted,  on  May  13th,  the  sharp  Trudovik  tone.  Now,  after 
having  taken  this  stand,  they  had  to  contradict  themselves 
and  retreat  before  its  consequences .  Of  course,  they  changed 
this  into  a  virtue,  as  they  had  done  on  other  occasions. 
Miliukov  noted  in  Speech  on  May  30th  that, 

’’The  Cadets  differ  from  the  extreme  left,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  oppose  the  government.  Their  strength  grows 
in  proportion  to;  the  clarification  of  their  independent 
political  role.  Of  course,  this  strength  lies  solely 
in  their  moral  authority  and  in  the  idea  of  organized 
struggle  by  parliamentary  means,  which  they  are  making 
a  reality.” 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  break  a  pact  once  concluded. 

The  statement  by  Miliukov  about  emancipation  from  the  “extreme 

left”,  at  once  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  Trudoviki.  Zhilkin 

regarded  it  as  a  betrayal.  I  have  not  his  article,  but  on 

June  3rd,  Miliukov  replied  as  follows: 

“Citizen  Zhilkin  supposes,  that  in  speaking  of  our  ’dif¬ 
ferences’  from  the  extreme  left  parties  we  betray  our 
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past  and  that  'formerly'  we  spoke  in  a  different  manner. 

We  said  that  as  long  as  the  chief  enemy  of  the  people  is 
unconquered  and  not  crushed,  all  opposition  forces  must 
unite  into  a  common,  threatening,  indestructible  force. 

We  did  say  that  'formerly',  but  we  say  that  now,  too, 
and  will  continue  to  repeat  it  in  the  future.  Does  this 
mean  that  we  call  for  unity  on  the  basis  of  tactics  which 
forget  the  'chief  enemy',  or  even  worse,  which  make  our¬ 
selves  the  chief  enemy. . . 

"Citizen  Zhilkin  is  bitterly  sarcastic  about  our  'pleasant 
hope  for  respect',  about  the  '  Trepov  and  G-oremykin 
company',  and  accuses  us  of  'raising  our  eyes  above'.  We 
have  hardly  deserved  these  insinuations  and  this  tone." 

But  life  took  its  toll.  No  matter  how  the  Cadets  tried 
to  convince  everyone  that  they  were  continuing  their  former 
policy,  that  it  had  not  changed,  this  was  only  a  literary 
front.  Thanks  to  their  first  false  step,  they  now  had  to  hide 
the  truth,  pretend  to  be  insulted,  and  carry  on  negotiations 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  allies. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Duma,  that  is  the  Cadets,  were 
given  another  chance  to  end  ideological  conflicts  with  the 
government  and  attempt  to  w ork  with  it  in  the  legislative 
field  where  they  could  prove  their  superiority  and  their  worth. 
Of  all  spheres  of  the  Duma's  activity  this  was  the  most  suit¬ 
able  one.  We  shall  see  what  use  the  Cadets  made  of  this 


opportunity . 
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FOOT  NOTES 


1)  Kokovtsev,  Reminiscences ,  pp.  183,  184. 

Kryzhanovsky^  S . ,  V .  66. 

2)  Formula  of  transition  -  a  procedure  used  by  the  Duma  in 
summing  up  discussion  before  going  on  to  the  next  order 
of  business. 

3)  "The  four-tail"  -  the  demand  for  equality  of  rights  for 
women,  peasants,  Jews  and  nationalities,  as  well  as  di¬ 
rect  elections. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

The  Character  of  the  Legislation  of  the  Duma 

As  we  know,  the  Duma*s  legislative  work  produced  very 
meagre  results.  Only  one  government  measure,  regarding  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  distribution  of  food,  was  specially  examined  by 
two  committees,  amended,  brought  before  the  Duma  and,  in  spite 
of  government  objections  to  the  amendments,  adopted  by  the 
Duma  in  plenary  session.  The  measure  was  then  approved  by 
the  Imperial  Council  and  confirmed  by  the  Tsar.  It  might  be 
appropriate  to  mention  that  this  episode  indicates  that  the 
Duma  was  then  far  from  being  completely  powerless  in  spite  of 
its  complaints  to  this  effect,  and  was  not  greatly  troubled 
by  the  Imperial  Council. 

However,  this  was  the  only  law  carried  to  its  completion. 
Also  passed,  by  the  Duma  alone,  was  the  declaratory  and  tech¬ 
nically  useless  law  regarding  the  death  penalty.  Apart  from 
these,  the  Duma  did  not  finish  any  business  in  seventy- three 
days  of  activity.  There  were  several  important  reasons  for 
this.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  Duma  did  not  want  to 
engage  in  minor  legislative  matters,  and  when  bills  about 
” orange- groves”  and  M laundries”  were  introduced  in  the  Duma, 
it  was  deeply  offended.  Yet,  major  legislative  projects  require 
careful  study,  and  take  up  much  time  in  an  inexperienced 
institution  like  the  Duma.  But  the  main  reason  for  the  delay 
lay  elsewhere. 

The  government  brought  before  the  Duma  a  number  of  bills, 
not  only  of  great  practical  importance  but  also  desirable  from 
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the  Duma's  point  of  view:  bills  dealing  with  "local  courts", 
"extension  of  peasant  land  ownership " ,  "peasant  allotments", 
etc.  The  Duma  could  approve,  amend,  or  reject  them,  but  it 
preferred  to  disregard  them  altogether,  without  even  turning 
them  over  to  committees  for  examination.  Only  later,  when 
two  permanent  committees  of  budget  and  finance  were  estab¬ 
lished  by  decree,  did  the  Duma  begin  to  send  the  appropriate 
government  bills  to  these  committees;  the  rest  remained 
neglected,  resulting  in  obstruction  of  government  activity. 

I  remember  how  Witte  complained  that  the  authors  of  the 
constitution  did  not  foresee  this  "abuse",  and  did  not  set  a 
definite  time  limit  during  which  the  Duma  would  be  compelled 
to  study  a  bill,  which  would  otherwise  become  law.  Our  con¬ 
stitution  was  not  the  only  one  which  did  not  foresee  the 
possibility  of  legislative  obstruction.  The  slowness  of  par¬ 
liamentary  legislative  work  is  a  universal  phenomenon,  for 
which  the  West  has  sought  special  solution  in  the  form  of 
"decrets-loi"  or  Orders- in- Council .  With  a  little  strain, 
our  Article  87  could  have  been  extended  to  cover  such  cases, 
but,  though  it  did  not  endanger  the  rights  of  the  Duma,  the 
deputies  indignantly  protested  against  its  use  as  a  breach  of 
their  privileges. 

However,  the  problem  in  the  First  Duma  was  not  the 
natural,  temporary  slowness  of  parliamentary  work,  but  rather 
the  delay  caused  by  the  Duma's  "inadmissible  tactics".  The 
Duma  systematically  held  back  government  projects,  though  its 
main  duty  was  to  examine  them.  In  other  countries  the  legis¬ 
lative  initiative  of  parliament  is  of  secondary  importance, 
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but  that  was  not  so  with  us.  When  it  was  composing  the  address, 
the  Duma  already  regarded  itself  as  the  government,  and,  later 
on,  would  not  examine  any  projects  but  its  own.  The  ministry 
did  not  have  its  confidence,  and  the  Duma  refused  to  work 
with  it. 

Because  of  this,  the  Cadets  monopolized  the  legislative 
function  of  the  Duma,  confining  themselves  to  examination  of 
their  own  bills.  It  would  seem  that  at  least  this  could  have 
been  done  quickly.  The  Cadet  measures  had  been  prepared  long 
in  advance;  they  had  first-class  politicians  and  lawyers  in 
their  midst;  and  the  Duma  was  supposed  to  have  unanimity  of 
opinion.  Legislative  work  could  proceed  without  obstacles. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  came  from  the  committees1  work  for 
seventy-three  days.  In  order  to  understand  this,  we  must 
examine  the  conditions  which  the  Duma  stipulated  for  its  work. 

As  with  everything  else,  the  Cadets  blamed  the  government 
for  their  own  delay,  claiming  that  the  government  intentionally 
created  a  constitution  which  prevented  the  Duma  from  showing 
its  capabilities.  Articles  55-57  of  the  Duma  Statute  dealing 
with  the  Duma‘s  initiative,  were,  in  their  opinion,  an  arti¬ 
ficial  drag.  This  trite  accusation  was  tested  in  practice, 
since  amendment  of  the  articles  was  not  prohibited.  On  May  23rd, 
the  Duma  introduced  a  special  measure  for  this  purpose,  clear 
evidence  of  its  objective.  It  wTent  even  further;  without 
waiting  for  the  bill  to  become  law,  the  Duma  began,  rather 
obviously,  to  use  its  new  rules  of  procedure.  No  one  could 
prevent  this,  except  the  chairman,  but  he  obeyed  the  Cadets  and 
did  not  hinder  them.  Thus,  an  attempt  was  made  at  establishing 
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the  Duma's  initiative.  Let  us  examine  its  consequences  as  an 
illustration  of  the  Cadets’  skill. 

Those  who  compiled  the  Fundamental  Laws  were  wise  men 

who  understood  that  legislative  work  is  not  a  simple  matter. 

They  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  Duma's  initiative, 

but  merely  tried  to  make  its  work  easier.  A  declaration  by 

thirty  members  was  sufficient  for  initiating  legislation  but, 

since  they  could  not  be  expected  to  draft  the  law,  the  con- 

1 

stitution  stated  that  the  ’’basic  proposals”  of  the  law  we  re 
all  that  was  required .  The  initiators  should  confine  them¬ 
selves  to  this  simpler  task,  and  convey  their  ’’basic  proposals” 
to  the  ministers  concerned.  If,  after  a  month's  waiting 
period, the  Duma  considered  these  proposals  desirable,  the  text 
of  the  law  would  be  drawn  up  by  the  ministry,  and  brought 
before  the  Duma  for  final  approval. 

In  case  the  government  failed  to  share  the  views  of  the 
Duma  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  "basic  proposals”,  the 
constitution  provided  a  safeguard  for  the  Duma's  initiative  by 
permitting  it  to  draft  the  law  by  itself,  putting  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee.  Article  40  of  the  Duma 
Statute  provided  that  the  Duma  could  obtain  any  information 
and  help  it  needed  for  this  task  from  the  government. 

This  was  the  pattern  of  work  established  in  the  Duma 
committee  in  which  a  new  legislative  measure  was  being  drafted. 
The  drafting  of  a  law  is,  of  course,  not  the  work  of  a  com¬ 
mittee.  As  a  group,  they  can  examine,  but  not  draft.  Still, 
the  task  of  such  a  committee  was  facilitated  because,  in  the 
first  place,  the  measure  had  already  been  initiated;  and 
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secondly,  because  the  Duma  tentatively  accepted  the  "basic 
proposals"  from  which  the  committee  was  not  supposed  to  de¬ 
viate.  Thus  the  Duma  could  count  on  government  support  for 
its  initiative  in  legislative  work,  if  the  government  agreed 
with  the  Duma,  and  it  had  the  right  to  draft  and  pass  a  law 
even  if  the  government  rejected  it. 

Certainly  the  Duma  should  have  appreciated  such  a  proce¬ 
dure  which  made  its  work  easier.  It  was  helpful  to  initiators 
of  legislation  from  whom  only  "basic  proposals"  were  required; 
and  it  assisted  committees  of  the  Duma  which  were  not  burdened 
with  the  task  of  drafting  a  law  without  any  guidance.  What 
better  basis  could  there  be  for  profitable  co-operation  between 
the  Duma  and  the  government,  while  preserving  the  independence 
of  both.  Preliminary  debate  on  the  "basic  proposals"  was 
open  to  the  Duma  and  public  opinion,  and  could  provide  the 
basis  for  understand ing  and  agreement. 

This  procedure  proved  so  convenient  that  it  stood  the 
test  of  experience  and  was  not  tampered  with  following  the 
period  of  the  First  Duma.  There  was  some  suspicion  that  the 
government  might  abuse  it,  by  agreeing  to  draft  a  measure 
without  doing  so  and  reply  with  obstruction  to  the  Dumals 
obstruction  tactics,  but  there  was  never  any  evidence  of  this, 
and  these  suspicions  proved  unwarranted . 

nevertheless,  the  Duma,  was  dissatisfied  with  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  It  would  not  admit  that  it  needed  the  help  of  "rotten 
bureaucracy" .  So  the  Cadets  introduced  a  measure  to  change 
Articles  55-57- 
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Vinaver  spoke  in  support  of  it  in  these  words: 

"The  proposals  made  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Duma  no  longer  conform  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  Duma  is  working  now.  I  am  convinced  that  our  measure 
will  receive  the  support  of  the  whole  Duma,  which  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  on  with  its  work  without  needless  waste  of 
time.  The  earlier  measure  was  adapted  to  the  conception 
of  the  Duma  as  a  helpless,  speechless  infant.  A  month's 
experience  has  shown  that  we  can  draft  legislation  and 
discuss  it  intelligently.  The  Duma  has  proved  to  be  a 
mature  child,  not  an  infant,  able  to  speak  distinctly, 
and  even  able  to  show  its  teeth." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Duma  applauded  vigorously. 

How  did  the  Duma  intend  to  speed  up  legislative  procedure? 

In  the  first  place,  the  monthly  time  limit  for  the  minister's 

reply  was  replaced  by  a  weekly  one.  Of  course,  it  was  not  the 

monthly  limit  that  delayed  the  Duma,  since  it  spent  more  than 

2 

a  month  on  speeches  about  "direction"  of  legislation.  With 
an  abundance  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  slowness  of  the  Duma, 
the  monthly  time  limit  passed  unnoticed.  "The  speed-up"  con¬ 
sisted  of  doing  away  with  the  "system  of  double  discussion"  - 
the  consideration  of  the  desirability  of  the  basic  proposals, 
and  then  the  judgment  on  the  completed  bill.  The  initiators 
claimed  that  the  preliminary  discussion  about  the  "desirability 
of  the  basic  proposals"  was  unnecessary,  so  they  proposed  that 
the  completed  bill  be  presented  to  the  Duma,  rather  than  the 
"basic  proposals". 

This  procedure  was  immediately  put  into  practice,  and  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  technical  maturity  of  the 
Duma,  its  attempt  to  improve  on  the  constitution,  and  its 
ability  to  "speed-up"  the  work. 

Let  us  examine,  for  example,  the  first  in  order  and 
importance  -  the  agrarian  bill.  Cadet  specialists  worked  on 
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it  for  two  years,  and  it  was  ready  even  before  the  convocation 
of  the  Duma.  All  that  remained  to  be  done  now  was  its 
introduction,  which  the  Cadets  did  on  May  8th,  in  the  first 
session  following  the  address  of  the  Duma.  The  whole  Cadet 
press  rapturously  acclaimed  this  as  evidence  of  Cadet  prepared 
ness  for  their  task. 

Had  the  Cadets  followed  the  prescribed,  lawful  way,  they 
would  have  formulated  and  introduced  only  the  "basic  proposals 
of  this  measure,  and,  after  a  month’s  wait,  deliberation  and 
voting  on  the  desirability  of  these  proposals  would  have  taken 
place,  with  the  ministry's  participation.  If  the  government 
refused  to  draft  the  bill  after  the  Duma  approved  the  basic 
proposals,  the  Duma  could  do  so  itself,  entrusting  the  work 
to  a  special  committee.  Such  a  committee  would  not  have  had 
to  start  its  work  blindly,  since  it  would  have  before  it  the 
proposals  approved  by  the  Duma's  plenary  session. 

Even  basic  proposals  might  be  so  complex  or  controversial 
that  the  Duma  would  not  want  to  discuss  them  in  a  general 
meeting,  without  preliminary  examination  by  a  committee.  Cre¬ 
ation  of  such  a  committee  was  the  Duma's  prerogative,  and, 
following  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  vote  on  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  the  basic  proposals  would  have  taken  place.  By 
this  time,  the  constitutional  monthly  time  limit  would  be  over 
This  procedure  became  the  normal  course  to  follow  in  subse¬ 
quent  Dumas . 

But  the  Cadets  did  not  want  to  follow  the  constitutional 
path  of  action.  In  accordance  with  their  decision  to  present 
to  the  Duma  completed  bills  rather  than  "basic  proposals", 
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they  introduced  their  agrarian  mea.sure.  However,  instead  of 
the  complete  agrarian  measure,  which  was  beyond  their  competence, 
they  really  introduced  only  the  "basic  proposals".  In  order 
to  dispense  with  their  approval  by  the  Duma,  and  to  avoid  the 
ministry's  co-operation  in  drafting  the  bill,  they  entrusted 
the  drafting  to  a  committee  of  the  Duma.  Their  measure  con¬ 
cluded  with  these  words: 

"we  propose  the  election  of  a  committee  of  thirty-three 
which  would  elaborate  and  introduce  to  the  Duma  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  agrarian  problem,  and  we  request  that 
all  available  memoranda  be  turned  over  to  this  committee, 

'as  material'".  3 

Gould  anything  more  cumbersome  have  been  intentionally 
devised?  Even  if  we  disregard  the  fact  that  this  was  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Duma  Statute,  it  meant  that  legislative  initi¬ 
ative  was  reduced  to  simply  furnishing  "material".  Above  all  , 
what  was  the  committee  to  do?  It  did  not  have  before  it 
"basic  proposals"  approved  by  the  Duma,  and  so  had  no  guidance 
in  drafting  the  law  from  the  variety  of  material  with  which 
it  was  provided.  Two  weeks  later,  the  committee  received  more 
"material"  representing  a  Trudoviki  legislative  project,  and 
its  membership  was  increased  to  ninety-six.  On  June  6th,  still 
another  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Duma,  as  "material",  and 
by  this  time  the  Cadets  were  in  despair:  it  was  impossible 
to  work  under  such  a  system.  Furthermore,  the  last  proposal 
brought  before  the  Duma  began  with  the  statement  that  "all 
private  ownership  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian 
Empire  is  abolished".  This  was  such  an  extraordinary  demand 
that  the  Duma  could  not  agree  to  turn  it  over  to  the  committee. 
Yet,  this  was  inconsistent ,  and  Zhilkin,  quite  correctly,  asked 
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whether  handing  over  the  first  two > measures  to  the  committee, 
in  any  way  signified  their  approval,  since  the  Duma  did  not 
discuss  them  at  all?  Why,  then,  make  an  exception  of  this 
legislative  project?  Still,  the  Cadets  rejected  it  even  as 
"material",  and  did  not  turn  it  over  to  the  committee,  which 
was  unimportant,  for  its  supporters  in  the  committee  would 
bring  it  up  themselves  in  the  course  of  their  work. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  an  inquiry  was  made  on  June  26th, 
as  to  the  progress  made  by  the  agrarian  committee,  its  chair¬ 
man  had  to  report  that, 

"the  committee  had  examined  the  categories  of  lands  which 
were  to  be  transferred  to  the  working  population,  but 
beyond  that  it  could  not  give  any  positive  information". 

Naturally,  under  such  a  system,  everything  ended  up  in 
committees.  Handing  matters  over  to  committees  absolved  the 
Duma  and  the  initiators  of  the  project  from  all  work  and 
responsibility,  and  provided  the  classic  "first  class  funeral", 
for  what  could  be  expected  from  the  collective  work  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  ordered  to  invent  some  legislative  project? 

The  system  might  have  worked  had  the  committees  been  small 
and  consisted  of  experts  and  technicians,  but  since  their  work 
was  based  on  "raw  material",  neither  approved  nor  discussed 
by  the  Duma,  each  committee,  of  necessity,  had  to  be  a  cross- 
section  of  the  Duma,  representing  all  shades  of  opinion  found 
there.  Thus  the  agrarian  committee  consisted  of  ninety-six 
members,  too  large  to  do  any  work  and  yet  too  small  to  replace 
the  Duma.  Our  society,  supposedly  better  informed  than  bureauc¬ 
racy  on  prerequisites  for  collective  work,  as  if  on  purpose, 
chose  the  course  which  prevented  success. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  imposition  of  law  drafting  on 

committees,  the  Cadets  introduced  the  practice  of  ''debates  on 

direction"  which  was  a  record  waste  of  time.  Turning  a  matter 

over  to  a  committee  either  signified  the  Duma’s  acceptance  of 

the  basic  proposals  of  the  bill,  in  which  case  they  had  to  be 

4 

discussed  and  voted  on,  if  it  did  not  signify  acceptance 
and  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  committee  for  careful  and  complete 
examination,  no  arguments  about  direction  were  necessary.  Busi¬ 
ness  procedure  in  the  Duma  differs  from  a  meeting  because 
idle  talk  is  not  permitted  there;  each  discussion  must  be 
based  on  a  definite  proposal  which  is  to  be  voted  on.  But 
this  Duma  acted  differently.  Under  the  pretence  of  "debates 
on  direction",  it  discussed  the  actual  law,  though  no  vote 
ended  the  discussion;  thus  the  sessions  were  transformed  into 
meetings.  After  a  few  days,  the  deputies  themselves  realized 
this  and  began  a  struggle  against  such  a  procedure.  The  hall 
emptied  during  such  debates,  and  speakers  who  had  signed  up 
to  speak  were  entreated  not  to  participate;  those  who  agreed 
were  warmly  applauded.  Such  was  the  sorry  result  of  Cadet 
planning  and  organization. 

This  ridiculous  procedure  was  later  justified  by  the 
excuse  that  the  Cadets  invented  "debates  on  direction"  to  save 
the  Duma.  For  a  few  days  the  plenum  of  the  Duma  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  the  Cadets  suspected  the  government  of  stifling 
the  Duma  by  condemning  it  to  inaction,  and  of  compromising  it 
in  the  eyes  of  the  impatient  population.  From  this  danger, 
the  Cadets,  supposedly,  saved  the  Duma.  Vinaver  called  these 
debates  "an  act  of  self-defence  in  the  struggle  between  the 
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newly-born  yet  active  institution  and  the  hopelessly  stupid 
and  evil  government".  Even  if  this  were  the  case,  surely  the 
Cadets  could  see  that  a  few  days  of  inactivity  would  not  be 
as  compromising  as  the  meaningless  debates!  In  this  case, 
the  cure  was  worse  than  the  disease  -  hardly  a  credit  to  the 
physician's  skill.  One  more  appropriate  observation:  the 
Cadets  introduced  this  scheme  (debates  on  direction)  on  the 
quiet,  like  conspirators.  Vinaver  tells  us  in  his  Conflicts 
how  this  happened: 

"In  the  very  first  session  in  which  we  decided  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  plan  intended  to  end  the  Duma's  inaction  and 
provide  it  with  important  legislative  work,  contrary  to 
government  intentions,  our  chairman  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Party  of  Popular  Freedom  who  devised  the  plan  had  to 
speak  repeatedly  to  straighten  the  careening  wagon,  lur¬ 
ching  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left.  Our  position 
was  undoubtedly  precarious,  and  the  slightest  miscalcu¬ 
lation  could  topple  the  whole  structure;  we  had  to  cover 
a  certain  distance  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  establish 
a  precedent.  I  remember  how  we  ( Novgorod tsev,  Nabokov, 
Petrazhitsky  and  I),  followed  with  bated  breath  the  inno¬ 
cently  questioning  remarks  of  Count  Geiden,  Aladin, 

Kuzmin- Karavaev  and  the  non-party  peasant  Zhukovsky,  each 
seeming  to  threaten  our  slender  skiff.  Nervously  we 
jumped  on  the  podium  to  try  to  placate  them  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  to  stop  further  pressure,  and  how  we  sighed  with 
relief  when  both  the  Duma  and  Count  G-eiden  admitted  that 
‘it  is  always  permissible  to  talk  about  and  clarify  the 
essential  points  of  a  project'." 

However,  the  results  of  this  ruse  were  not  particularly 
gratifying.  Most  surprising  was  the  part  played  by  the 
chairman,  who  could  not  fail  to  understand  that  Count  Geiden's 
admission  made  a  meeting  out  of  the  Duma.  Yet,  he  yielded  to 
party  politicians,  and  backed  up  their  decision  with  his 
prestige  as  chairman.  "While  attempting  to  reassure  Count 
Geiden,  he  went  so  far  as  to  give  the  following  explanation 
(May  12) :  "no  vote  will  be  taken;  this  is  only  the  preliminary 
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exchange  of  opinions  regarding  election  of  a  committee,  which 
I  dare  say  will  be  useful  to  the  committee” .  Instead  of  the 
committee  being  useful  to  the  plenum  of  the  Duma,  in  speeding- 
up  its  work,  the  Duma  exchanged  opinions  designed  to  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  committee.  Muromtsev's  silence  would  have  been 
preferable  to  concealing  disorder  in  this  way. 

Every  experiment  becomes  particularly  convincing  when  it 
is  successfully  repeated;  this  was  accomplished  in  the  Duma  by 
the  Cadet  bill  on  "Assemblies” .  I  shall  not  speak  of  its 
nature,  except  to  mention  that  it  resulted  in  the  most  serious 
clash  between  the  Cadets  and  their  supporters,  but  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  effecting  its  "passage”  was  curious.  The  bill  was 
introduced  on  May  30th,  after  the  Duma  discussed  changing  the 
articles  of  the  Duma  Statute  dealing  with  the  examination  of 
new  laws.  Both  bills  were  supported  by  the  great  Cadet  figures, 
Vinaver,  Shershenevich  and  others.  They  applied  the  new  rules 
to  the  bill  about  "Assemblies”,  furnishing  proof  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  new  procedures. 

The  measure  was  even  introduced  in  the  new  fashion,  in 
completed  form  rather  than  as  basic  proposals;  fortunately, 
it  was  not  complicated,  having  only  twelve  articles.  It  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  difficult  to  introduce  a  law  all  at 
once  had  the  problem  been  more  complex,  but  since  the  initi¬ 
ators  proved  that  they  were  able  to  handle  the  matter  ,  so 
much  the  better.  The  new  procedures  were  being  tested  in  a 
favorable  atmosphere. 

Since  the  bill  on  Assemblies  was  introduced  in  completed 
form,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  two  examinations,  nor 
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for  government  assistance,  in  drafting  the  measure.  Omitting 

the  intermediary  stages  and  time  limits  the  committee  was 

to  examine  the  completed  hill  and  present  it  to  the  Duma  for 

its  approval.  The  measure  was  formulated  as  follows: 

"Presenting  for  the  Duma's  consideration  the  project  of 
a  law  on  Assemblies,  together  with  explanatory  memoranda, 
we  request  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  our  proposal, 
and  election  of  a  committee  for  its  examination."  5 

The  bill  was  introduced  on  May  30th,  1906,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  started  on  June  16th,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
monthly  time  limit.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
Duma  considered  the  monthly  limit  too  long,  and  a  week's  delay 
sufficient,  it  delayed  the  bill  for  three  weeks  in  "debates  on 
direction".  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  Duma's  complaint 
about  the  monthly  limit  was  not  sincere.  Those  who  dabble  in 
fine  legal  points  might  wonder  what  would  have  happened  in  case 
of  a  conflict  between  the  Duma  and  the  government  over  this 
unconstitutional  action  of  the  Duma?  While  adopting  its  law, 
the  Duma  infringed  on  the  government's  rights  by  non-observance 
of  the  time  limit,  by  elimination  of  discussion  on  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  "basic  proposals",  and  by  denying  the  government 
its  right  of  drafting  laws.  Yet  the  government  would  have 
been  powerless  to  prevent  the  Duma's  actions.  Whether  or  not 
a  legislative  measure  adopted  by  the  Duma  was  approved,  depen¬ 
ded  on  the  Imperial  Council  and  not  on  the  government .  And  if 
the  Imperial  Council  accepted  it  and  presented  it  to  the  Tsar, 
was  it  likely  that  he  would  have  refused  to  confirm  it  because 
of  the  failure  to  observe  the  correct  procedure.  Thus  the 
violation  of  the  constitution  might  have  been  sanctioned  by  a 
deliberate  action.  However  this  did  not  occur  and  common 
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sense  triumphed. 

Debates  on  "direction"  opened  on  June  16th.  According 
to  the  authors  of  the  new  regulations,  the  debates  were  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  creation  of  the  committee  which  would 
receive  a  completed  bill  with  instructions  to  examine  it.  Then 
the  Duma  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  measure,  after  receiving 
the  committee's  report.  Thus  the  work  would,  indeed,  be 
speed ed-up . 

But  matters  turned  out  quite  differently.  Though  the 
completed  bill  on  Assemblies  rather  than  "basic  proposals", 
was  introduced  in  the  Duma,  nevertheless,  in  the  explanatory 
memorandum  accompanying  the  bill,  the  authors  considered  it 
useful  to  point  out  the  "principles  underlying  the  measure". 

In  other  words,  the  "basic  proposals",  rejected  by  the  Duma, 
appeared  in  disguise  in  the  "explanatory  memorandum".  When 
the  debates  began  on  June  16th,  supposedly  about  the  transfer 
of  the  bill  to  the  committee,  actually,  the  deputies  were 
arguing  about  the  "desirability  of  the  basic  proposals",  that 
is,  they  were  back  to  the  original  step,  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  and  formerly  rejected  by  the  Duma.  Very  inter¬ 
esting  debates,  in  which  the  best  Cadet  forces  participated 
actively,  continued  for  three  sessions,  June  16-20.  Kovalevsky 
joined  the  Trudoviki,  who  considered  that  the  "basic  principles" 
of  the  law  were  so  bad  that  they  proposed  to  reject  it  without 
sending  it  to  the  committee  at  all.  This  revealed  the  deep 
gulf  between  the  Trudoviki  and  the  Cadets,  and  the  bill  was 
saved  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  right-wing  majority  on 
its  behalf.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  to  send  the  bill  to  the 
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committee,  thus  approving  its  "basic  proposals".  So  experi¬ 
ence  made  a  mockery  of  the  Cadet  speed-up  of  procedure,  and 
restored  the  Duma  to  the  order  established  by  the  constitution. 
The  double  examination  of  a  bill  remained,  though  under  a 
different  name,  with  this  difference:  that  while  in  reality 
the  deputies  voted  on  "basic  principles"  of  the  law,  according 
to  form,  the  vote  was  concerned  only  with  the  transfer  of  the 
bill  to  the  committee.  This  procedure  created  ambiguity, 
leaving  room  for  disputes. 

I  shall  not  labor  the  point  any  longer.  There  was  now 
convincing  evidence  that  those  who  drew  up  the  constitution 
were  more  skillful  in  organizing  the  Duma’s  work  than  our 
brilliant  lawyers.  The  Cadets  would  have  gained  much  had  they 
attempted  to  implement  the  constitution  intelligently,  instead 
of  "correcting"  it  at  the  outset.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  Duma  had  little  to  show  for  two  months  of  work.  On 
May  23rd,  when  Vinaver  defended  the  measure  changing  legis¬ 
lative  procedure,  he  made  a  pun  about  "the  Duma  no  longer 
being  an  infant,  and  showing  its  teeth".  There  was  bitter 
truth  in  it:  the  Duma  could  not  work  as  yet,  but  it  tried 
"to  show  its  teeth",  on  every  occasion. 
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FOOT  NOTES 


1)  "basic  proposals"  -  the  principles  underlying  the  measure, 
which  were  to  be  embodied  in  a  bill.  It  was  a  simplified 
procedure  prescribed  for  the  Duma's  legislation  .  The 
introduction  of  the  basic  proposals  was  followed  by  a 
month's  deliberation,  then  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  these  proposals.  If  approved,  the  ministry  was 
to  draft  a  law  based  on  these  proposals. 

2)  "debates  on  direction"  -  This  practice  was  introduced  by 
the  Cadets  in  the  first  days  of  the  Duma's  activity.  The 
Cadets,  supposedly,  saved  the  Duma  from  the  inaction  to 

which  the  government  condemned  it,  in  order  to  compromise 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  impatient  people.  No  vote  was  taken 
it  was  merely  the  preliminary  exchange  of  opinion  and 
clarification  of  the  essential  points  of  a  project,  to 
serve  as  guidance  to  the  committees  which  would  receive 
completed  bills  with  instructions  to  examine  them.  In 
reality,  the  Duma  discussed  the  law  itself. 

3)  "raw  material",  or  material  ~  this  referred  to  information 
sent  to  committees  without  its  being  approved  or  even 
discussed  by  the  Duma. 

4)  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  Article  57, 
of  the  Statute  of  the  Duma. 

5)  This  formulation  corresponds  to  Articles  56,  57,  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Duma,  not  In  their  present  form  but  in 
the  new  one  proposed  on  May  23rd. 
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CHAPTER _ X 

The  Chief  Legislative  Projects  of  the  Duma 

However  characteristic  of  Cadet  faults  the  legislative 
procedure  which  they  wanted  to  introduce,  it  was  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  nature  of  their  legislative  measures.  These 
might  have  revealed  the  Cadets'  political  understanding. 
Miliukov  wrote  about  them  on  May  30th,  as  follows:  "Everyone 
without  exception,  is  amazed  by  the  lack  of  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  government  and  the  orderljr  pCLans  of  the  Duma". 

The  task  before  them  was  clear  and  definite.  In  some 
periods  of  history  everything  converges  on  one  main  reform; 
the  rest  is  tacked  on.  Thus  in  the  '60's  there  was  a  struggle 
for  "liberation";  in  the  1900's  -  for  a  constitut ion.  After 
the  "liberation"  the  decadent  bureaucracy  was  able  to  rebuild 
Russian  life  on  the  basis  of  new  principles  and  created  the 
epoch  of  "great  reforms".  After  the  proclamation  of  the 
constitution,  a  similar  rebuilding  should  have  taken  place 
through  the  collaboration  of  liberal  society  with  the 
government.  Liberalism  won  certain  rights  and  was  no  longer 
limited  to  giving  advice  from  the  sidelines,  or  occupying 
itself  with  irresponsible  criticism,  as  it  had  to  do  previously. 
It  could  propose,  and  pass  definite  legislation,  and  introduce 
"organic  reforms"  concerning  all  segments  of  national  life, 
intended  to  bring  about  the  "restoration  of  the  morality  of 
the  Russian  land".  This  could  not  be  done  all  at  once,  but  as 
this  lengthy  work  continued,  the  Duma  could,  without  waiting 
for  its  completion,  remove  some  particular  evil  from  which  the 
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people  undoubtedly  suffered. 

Let  us  take  an  example  from  an  earlier  period.  On  the 
accession  of  Nicholas  II,  in  the  period  of  "hopes",  Russian 
society  with  one  voice,  the  Imperial  Council  included,  peti¬ 
tioned  for  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  of  peasants. 

This  was  prior  to  Tolstoy’s  "for  shame".  The  Tsar  could 
permit  this,  even  while  continuing  to  consider  as  nonsense 
the  zemstva  dreams  of  participation  in  the  central  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  one  did  not  exclude  the  other.  The 
Duma  correctly  followed  the  same  course,  when,  in  addition  to 
outlining  the  general  plan  of  complex  reforms,  it  wished  to 
abolish  the  death  penalty  by  extraordinary  jjrocedure.  There 
were  many  such  individual  and  simple,  but  very  tangible  reforms. 
The  Duma  had  to  follow  both  courses  consciously,  the  course 
of  organic  reorganization  and  the  path  of  immediate  removal 
of  a  particularly  glaring  evil.  Let  us  see  how  it  handled 
both  these  tasks. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Duma,  the  reorganization  plan  was 
outlined  in  its  address.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that, 
unf ortunately,  this  was  not  a  practical  plan;  it  resembled  a 
journalistic  article  in  which  everything  is  mixed  up.  But  the 
Cadet  party  also  prepared  for  real  legislative  work.  Its 
specialists  had  pored  over  various  legislative  projects  long 
before  the  opening  of  the  Duma.  These  measures  were  elaborated 
in  party  committees  and  were  discussed  by  party  congresses, 
and  some  of  them  were  brought  forward  for  the  Duma’s  consid¬ 
eration  at  its  opening.  On  May  8th,  the  agrarian  law  was 
introduced,  and  on  May  15th,  the  law  for  "equality  of  rights". 
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This  speedy  presentation  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the 
Cadets  who  thus  proved  greatly  superior  to  the  government 
with  its  ridiculous  ‘'orange  grove"  and  “laundry"  projects. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  Cadets  approached  these  problems. 

First  let  us  consider  the  major  problem  of  "equality  of 
rights".  Who  could  question  the  necessity  of  this  reform? 

It  was  not  yet  fifty  years  since  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
when  some  Russian  citizens  sold  others.  Inequality  still  re¬ 
mained  in  the  customs  and  character  of  national  life  and  these 
were  supported  by  the  existing  state  system,  which  could  not 
have  been  maintained  without  peasant  subordination.  The  Cadets, 
who  had  been  preoccupied  with  this  question  for  several  years, 
could  introduce  in  the  Duma  a  series  of  concrete  proposals 
which  would  gradually  rebuild  the  life  of  the  country. 

They  did  introduce  such  a  law,  but  on  closer  examination 
one  would  find  it  rather  perplexing.  Could  such  legislation 
have  been  in  earnest?  The  Cadets  understood  very  well  that 
it  was  not  a  question  of  writing  some  one  law.  The  title  of 
the  legislative  measure  read:  "Basic  proposals  for  laws  on 
social  equality".  The  text  began  with  the  words:  "We  propose 
that  the  State  Duma  undertake  the  elaboration  of  a  series  of 
legislative  measures,..."  The  initiators  added  that  the 
"elimination  of  inequality  by  means  of  a  single  legislative 
act  appears  impossible" ...  and  proposed  "to  divide  the  legis¬ 
lative  work  intended  to  establish  social  equality  in  the 
country  into  four  categories  of  laws". 

I  shall  not  insist  that  this  was  formally  incorrect  and 
contradicted  Article  55  of  the  Duma  Statute.  But  what  sense 
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was  there  in  introducing  a  legislative  proposal  if  it  had  to 
lead  to  the  elaboration  of  four  categories  of  new  laws?  Those 
laws  might  be  unrelated  and  the  attitude  towards  them  would 
vary.  Supporters  of  the  "Jewish  equality  of  rights"  would  not 
necessarily  need  to  support  "equality  of  women".  What  was 
there  in  common  between  them?  To  whose  advantage  was  it  to 
lump  these  problems  together?  The  classic  method  of  obstruc¬ 
tion  is  well  known  -  to  prevent  adoption  of  a  law  it  is  made 
intentionally  complicated  and  amended;  it  is  then  found  to  be 
inadequate  and  consequently  unacceptable.  This  is  a  cunning 
procedure  and  it  often  attains  its  goal.  But  why  did  the  Duma 
do  all  this? 

Besides,  how  could  the  committees  cope  with  such  an 
indefinite,  vast,  and  it  may  be  added,  incomprehensible  task? 
The  initiators  based  all  categories  of  the  future  new  laws  on 
one  thesis:  "All  citizens  of  both  sexes  are  equal  before  the 
law".  This  was  not  by  any  means  a  general  statement  of  a  law, 
but  a  declaration  or  more  simply  a  "phrase".  It  either  signi¬ 
fied  nothing  or  suggested  more  than  it  wished  to  do.  It  was 
a  mere  platitude,  if  it  meant  only  that  no  one  can  be  above 
the  law,  that  laws  are  binding  on  all.  If,  however,  this  was 
a  way  of  saying  that,  supposedly,  all  citizens  are  subject 
to  the  same  laws,  it  was  not  true.  In  the  naive  18th  century 
this  idea  could  be  proclaimed  in  the  "Declaration  of  Rights", 
but  in  the  20th  century  such  an  absolute  statement  was  inaccu¬ 
rate.  Surely  we  would  not  deny  the  effectiveness  of  social 
legislation  which  defends  some  classes  of  people  from  others, 
special  laws  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children,  and 
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many  others?  To  create  a  committee  and  entrust  it  with  the 
elaboration  of  four  groups  of  laws  on  such  a  basis  was  literary 
not  legislative  work. 

The  initiators  of  the  law  should  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  think  things  through  and  to  do  a  little  preparatory  work. 

They  should  have  pointed  out  concrete  evidences  of  the  in¬ 
equality  which  they  criticized  and  the  principles  guiding  their 
proposals  to  eliminate  it.  These  had  to  be  drawn  from  ex¬ 
perience  and  from  Russian  legislation.  The  Cadet  specialists 
had  enough  time  for  this,  and  had  they  brought  before  the  Duma 
the  results  of  such  work,  it  would  have  been  .a  significant 
contribution,  on  their  part,  to  "legislative  initiative".  As 
it  was,  however,  their  proposals  could  only  serve  as  material 
for  magazine  articles  or  resolutions  at  meetings.  They  merely 
hindered  the  legislative  work  of  the  Duma. 

As  a  result  of  such  "initiative",  a  large,  multi-party 
committee  was  created  and  instructed  to  do  the  work  which  the 
initiators  were  unable  to  accomplish.  Such  a  system  of  leg¬ 
islation  meant  an  off-hand  attitude  toward  the  work  of  others. 
Instructions  like  these,  "to  invent  a  law",  were  formerly  given 
by  superiors  to  their  subordinates.  But  in  the  bureaucratic 
world  the  subordinates  were  specialists.  In  the  Duma,  they 
were  inexperienced  and  subordinate  to  no  one,  and  the  committees 
to  which  the  initiators  gave  such  instructions  inevitably 
bogged  down.  Meanwhile,  the  initiators  themselves  became  the 

"common  weal"  segment  of  the  Duma  and,  in  both  the  general 

1 

meetings  and  debates  on  direction,  they  made  lofty,  non- 
controversial  speeches  because  of  the  Duma’s  composition. 
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This  cams  to  he  called  legislative  initiative,  simplifying 

hut  completely  distorting  earnest  legislative  procedure. 

1 

In  the  dehates  on  direction  concerning  the  equality  law, 
on  June  5th,  6th,  and  8th,  Count  G-eiden  pointed  out  all  these 
shortcomings  in  a  thorough  and  business-like  manner.  This 
brought  all  the  Cadet  lawyers  to  their  feet  with  vehement 
retorts.  Petrunkevich,  Eokoshkin,  Rodichev,  Vinaver  and  lesser 
gods  accused  him  of  contradictions,  pettiness,  inconsistency, 
obstruction,  inability  to  understand  the  ideal  heights  of 
their  law,  and,  of  course,  of  lack  of  sympathy  for  equality. 

It  was  a  fireworks  of  party  controversy.  Why  was  the  dis¬ 
cussion  so  heated  when  the  question  was  purely  technical,  one 
concerning  a  more  correct  and  speedy  way  to  carry  out  the  re¬ 
forms  whose  meaning  was  not  disputed?  It  is  impossible  to 
understand  this  if  we  do  nob  admit  the  sad  truth  that  the  Cadets 
had  not  elaborated  any  legislative  measures  about  equality. 

If  their  legislative  procedure  were  considered  unacceptable, 
it  would  soon  become  clear  that  the  highly-praised,  orderly 
program  and  the  preparedness  of  the  Cadets  were  pure  bluff; 
that  at  the  party's  disposal  there  also  were  either  liberal 
"orange  groves"  and  "laundries",  or  "Declarations  of  Rights" 
which  were  125  years  too  late.  The  Cadets  could  not  be  blamed 
for  this,  for  it  was  the  job  of  the  government  to  prepare 
legislative  projects,  but  thejr  should  not  have  contrasted  their 
preparedness  with  the  want  of  talent  of  the  corrupt  bureauc¬ 
racy,  since  conclusions  were  drawn  as  a  result  of  this  contrast. 

The  legislative  measure  on  "equality"  demonstrated  the 
barrenness  of  the  Cadet  legislative  equipment.  It  was  easier, 
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of  course,  instead  of  working  on  a  positive  law,  to  declare 
a  general  principle  and  instruct  a  committee  to  transform  it 
into  a  whole  series  of  new  laws,  and  then  claim  that  the  meas¬ 
ure  on  M equal ity"  had  been  prepared  earlier.  Why  was  this 
done?  The  Duma  did  not  evade  work,  but  it  was  even  more  fond 
of  effects  and  sonorous  phrases,  even  if  the  results  of  the 
work  suffered.  The  ideal  of  the  leaders  of  the  Duma  was  not 
a  working  parliament,  toiling  on  positive  legislation,  but  an 
"Assembles  Nationals"  /National  Assembly/,  on  the  model  of 
1789,  hurling  "principles"  into  the  world.  But  that  National 
Assembly  had  the  historic  mission  of  achieving  revolution,  not 
reorganizing  a  nation  peacefully. 

* 

To  what  extent  Gadet  specialists  proved  unprepared  for 
practical  legislation  can  be  judged  from  the  very  same  measure 
on  "equality",  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  peasant  problem. 
Equalization  of  peasant  rights  to  bring  them  in  line  with  other 
classes  had  long  been  a  platitude  in  the  liberal  program.  But 
the  position  of  the  peasants  in  Russia  was  so  singular  and  yet 
so  interwoven  with  all  of  the  country’s  past,  that  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  West  and  America  was  not  enough  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  was  necessary  to  study  the  subject  with 
the  utmost  care.  And  if  the  Duma  was  wrong  when  it  tried  to 
find  a  common  solution  for  quite  different  problems,  it  was  no 
less  wrong  when  it  broke  up  the  basically  interlinked  peasant 
problem. 

More  than  once,  in  my  presence,  did  Witte  bitterly  reproach 
the  First  Duma  for  not  taking  an  interest  in  the  peasant 
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question.  Such  a  reproach  seemed  blasphemy,  for  the  Cadets 
took  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  to  raise  the 
issue  in  earnest.  The  reproach  was  indeed  unjust  for  the 
Cadets  earnestly  desired  a  solution.  But  in  spite  of  their 
love  of  the  people,  they  not  only  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
peasant  question,  but  they  did  not  even  master  its  peculiarities. 
They  saw  in  it  only  an  aspect  of  the  question  of  equality, 
along  with  the  feminine,  national  and  other  questions.  But 
this  was  not  the  crux  of  the  matter  since  all  aspects  of  the 
peasant  problem  in  Russia  were  closely  linked  with  one  another. 
Witte  understood  the  complexity  of  the  problem  better  than 
the  Duma;  and  all  measures  bearing  the  imprint  of  his  hand 
always  raised  the  general  peasant  problem,  notably  the  Special 
Conference  on  Agricultural  Industry,  and  the  Ukase  of 
December  12th,  1904.  Traces  of  this  point  of  view  also  appeared 
in  the  declaration  of  May  13th,  which  he  prepared,  though  it 
had  alread}?-  been  read  by  another.  But  the  Cadet  legislative 
measure  on  n equality"  did  not  take  any  notice  of  this  and 
separated  the  peasant  problem  artificially  into  various 
compartments . 

Social  differences  among  the  peasants  in  Russia  were  a 
most  glaring  phenomenon,  because  they  affected  the  majority  of 
the  population.  But  the  peculiarity  of  these  differences  lay 
in  the  fact  that  peasant  privilege  stemmed  partly  from  the 
basis  of  their  inequality,  the  exclusive  right  of  peasants  to 
allotment  land.  This  peculiarity  was  adopted  in  the  interests 
of  the  peasants.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  newly  liberated 
peasant  communities  from  losing  allotment  land  through  sale, 
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and  individual  peasants  from  landlessness,  allotment  land  was 
declared  inalienable,  and  belonging  not  to  individuals  but 
to  the  whole  peasant  community.  This  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  peculiar  class  isolated  from  the  rest  of  society,  though 
the  arrangement  was  beneficial  in  its  time.  However,  it  had 
other  aspects:  it  brought  about  the  isolation  of  the  peasant 
class,  created  special  conditions  for  entering  and  leaving  it, 
formed  a  tie  between  allotment  land  and  social  hierarchy,  and 
placed  communal  land  ownership  outside  the  jurisdiction  of 
ordinary  law.  A  section  of  society  obtained  special  rights 
over  some  of  its  members,  a  form  of  peasant  self-government 
developed,  including  peasant  courts,  a  peculiar  order  of  in¬ 
heritance  and  much  else.  All  this  made  the  peasants  a  state 
within  the  state  and,  as  though  to  make  up  for  it,  special 
responsibilities  benefitting  the  whole  state,  the  chief  and 
most  unjust  being  the  obligation  of  compulsory  army  service, 
rested  on  peasant  society.  Such  was  the  historic  foundation 
on  which  the  peasant  problem  rested  in  Russia. 

How  could  this  Gordian  knot  be  untied  from  the  point  of 
view  of  equality  alone?  The  most  ardent  supporters  of  this 
principle  would  not  have  been  willing  to  declare  immediately 
the  freedom  of  allotment  land,  put  an  end  to  the  commune,  or 
even  substitute  the  principle  of  inheritance  based  on  labour 
for  that  of  blood  relationship.  How  could  the  country  get 
along  without  the  "natural  obligations",  including  police  du¬ 
ty,  imposed  on  the  peasants  alone  and  only  at  their  expense? 
All  this  remained  outside  the  field  of  vision  of  the  First  Du¬ 
ma,  for  it  was  impossible  to  solve  the  problem  merely  by 
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abolishing  limitation  of  rights.  Peasant  class  legislation 
could,  however,  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by  social  legislation, 
creating  a  class  of  small  peasant  landowners  and  protecting 
them  from  powerful  ones.  Here  was  a  fertile  field  for  the 
creative  genius  of  our  populists  and  rural  experts;  but  to  put 
this  question  on  one  level  with  feminine  and  Jewish  rights, 
snatching  out  of  it  only  this  trait  of  inequality,  was  an  ab¬ 
solutely  superficial  approach  to  the  question. 

The  government’s  declaration  presented  this  question 
more  logically  than  did  the  initiators  of  legislation  in  the 
Duma,  but  even  the  government  was  unable  to  deal  with  the  full 
scope  of  the  problem.  I  can  judge  from  my  own  experience  and 
observation  how  far  removed  the  Cadets  were  from  understanding 
all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Russian  peasant  question.  I  was, 
in  this  respect,  as  little  prepared  as  all  the  rest;  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  ’’ equality”  seemed  to  solve  for  us  the  whole  complex 
question*  By  the  way,  Witte  related  in  his  Memoirs  that  he,  too, 
at  first  was  not  interested  in  the  peasant  question.  It  was 
because  of  the  general  indifference  that  the  situation  remained 
unchanged  for  so  long.  Everyone  was  so  used  to  the  condition 
of  the  peasants  that  few  realized  what  was  involved  and  what 
surprises  were  in  store  for  those  who  approached  the  question. 

I  had  occasion  to  come  in  contact  with  this  question, 
accidentally,-  in  1916.  The  ’’Progressive  Block”  decided,  for 
“demonstration  purposes”,  to  put  on  the  agenda  the  government 
measure  on  peasant  equality  which  was  introduced  in  1907  to 
replace  Stolypin’s  law  of  October  5th,  1906  which  had  been 
passed  in  accordance  with  Article  87  of  the  Fundamental  Laws. 
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I  was  appointed  to  report  on  this.  It  was  a  new  subject  for  me 
but  the  report  did  not  present  any  difficulties.  The  law  of 
October  1906  had  been  in  effect  for  a  long  time  and  no  one 
questioned  it.  Its  confirmation  by  the  Duma  seemed  a  mere 
formality.  The  office  clerk  brought  for  my  signature,  a  short 
report  which  he  had  prepared.  Such  a  method  of  work  was  quite 
accepted  then  among  the  deputies.  I  am  glad  that  I  was  not 
tempted  to  confine  myself  to  his  report  and  worked  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  myself.  Though  the  work  was  in  vain,  I  became  aware  of 
the  complexities  of  the  problem. 

Naturally  I  decided  not  to  restrict  myself  merely  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  existing  law,  but  to  try  to  extend  its 
application  to  areas  to  which  the  law  did  not  appertain  at 
that  time.  The  situation  was  delicate  but  rewarding.  If  the 
amended  legislative  measure  were  rejected  by  the  Imperial 
Council,  then  even  the  measures  which  had  been  in  effect  since 
1906  would  cease  to  exist.  It  would  be  difficult  for  either 
legislative  chamber  to  undertake  such  a  responsibility.  If 
the  Duma  went  too  far  with  its  amendments,  and  on  its  account 
the  law  were  rejected,  the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  a 
former  achievement  would  rest  on  the  Duma.  A  similar  respon¬ 
sibility  would  rest  on  the  Second  Chamber  if  it  proved  intrac¬ 
table.  A  compromise  was  essential.  When  my  report  was  adopted 
by  the  Duma  and  sent  to  the  Imperial  Council,  A.  S.  Stishinsky 
was  appointed  to  report  on  it  there.  He  understood  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  situation  and  came  to  bargain  with  me,  bent  on 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  me  without  fail.  The  revolution 
prevented  us  from  learning  how  this  would  have  ended. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  explain  this  episode,  as  I  have  too 
many  personal  memories  connected  with  it.  I  merely  want  to 
establish  just  one  thing.  While  I  was  familiarizing  myself 
with  the  literature  on  this  question,  I  could  see,  which  was 
natural,  that  the  literature  did  not  present  a  plan  for  prac¬ 
tical  action.  This  was  beyond  its  competence.  But  even  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  Cadet  lawmakers,  who  intended  to  solve 
the  peasant  problem  in  a  practical  manner,  added  nothing  in 
this  regard.  Lack  of  experience  was  evident  in  this.  How 
little  the  Cadet  party  understood  the  practical  solution  of 
the  peasant  problem  was  shown  by  the  amendment  introduced  in 
the  Duma  during  the  discussion  of  the  law  of  October  5th,  pro¬ 
posing  to  include  Jewish  equality  in  the  peasant  law.  This 
conformed  to  the  general  principle  of  equality,  but  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  Jews  could  not  have  thought  of  a  more  fallacious, 
and  for  the  Jews,  a  more  harmful  step,  to  run  the  risk  of  de¬ 
feating  all  peasant  equality  on  this  amendment.  I,  as  the 
speaker,  had  to  oppose  my  own  party.  This  violation  of  dis¬ 
cipline  parsed  without  serious  consequences  for  me,  particularly 
because  the  party  leadership  was  then  abroad  (spring  1916). 
During  the  discussion  of  my  report,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
getting  full  support  from  one  of  the  few  experts  in  the  Duma 
on  the  peasant  question,  A.  S.  Postnikov.  I  recall  the  address 
of  thanks  I  received  from  the  peasant  deputies  in  the  Duma, 
and  many  other  things  about  which  I  shall  remain  silent,  so  as 
not  to  break  the  thread  of  the  story. 

While  making  a  study  of  this  question,  I  could  not  fail 
to  see  that  in  Russia  there  was  one  basic  peasa;nt  problem. 
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It  would  toe  beneficial  to  present  a  summary  of  it  and  outline 
a  plan  for  its  gradual  tout  complete  solution.  This  was  new 
work  which  no  one  delegated  to  me  and  which  apparently  was 
beyond  my  powers.  I  decided,  at  least,  to  put  the  question 
before  public  opinion  at  large,  and  gave  two  reports  on  this 
subject  to  the  legal  societies  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
Incidentally ,  I  spoke  in  Moscow  on  the  very  day  of  Rasputin’s 
assassination.  My  report  was  later  published  in  the 
December,  1916  and  January,  1917  volumes  of  News  of  Civil  Rights. 
But  I  sought  help  from  legal  circles  in  vain;  there,  too, 
there  were  few  people  who  had  thought  about  this  question. 

One  of  the  few  experts,  A.  A.  Leontiev,  welcomed  my  report  for 
raising  this  question,  in  which,  according  to  his  observation, 
learned  lawyers  showed  very  little  interest.  Apparently,  our 
liberal  society  had  to  work  and  learn  much  more  before  grappling 
with  this  question  with  self-confidence.  The  experience  of 
the  bureaucracy  would  have  been  very  useful,  for  it  knew  the 
problem  and  made  constant  efforts  to  solve  it  in  a  practical 
manner,  though  it  followed  the  wrong  road.  Nowhere  could  co¬ 
operation  between  bureaucracy  and  mature  social  thought  have 
been  more  productive.  But  this  was  the  very  thing  that  society 
refused  to  recognize,  preferring  to  solve  the  entire  problem 
at  one  swoop  and  unaided. 

But  if  the  Cadets  did  not  evaluate  correctly  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  peasant  question,  merging  it  in  the  abyss  of 
general  equality,  they  believed  that,  at  least,  they  solved 
the  problem  of  land  ownership.  To  this  day  many  people  suppose 
that  if  the  Cadet  agrarian  legislative  measure  had  been  adopted 
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in  time,  there  would  have  been  no  revolution.  This  opinion 
is  an  example  of  the  origin  and  persistence  of  legends.  I 
spoke  in  the  previous  chapter  about  the  procedure  employed 
in  connection  with  this  measure;  let  us  now  examine  it  in 
detail . 

Of  course,  this  project  did  not  deserve  the  categorical 
censure  it  received  in  the  declaration  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  but  the  criticism  referred  not  to  the  project  but 
to  the  address  of  the  Duma.  The  government's  opinion  of  the 
Cadet  bill  was  expressed  in  the  session  of  May  19th,  by 
Stishinsky  and  Gurko,  who  did  not  declare  it  "absolutely 
inadmissible".  However  they  presented  serious,  or  at  any  rate, 
quite  relevant  objections  against  it. 

To  evaluate  this  measure,  it  is  necessar^r  first  of  all  to 
realize  that  it  did  not  solve  the  general  peasant  agrarian 
question.  For  the  time  being,  everything  about  peasant  land- 
holding  remained  unchanged,  with  no  hint  for  improvement.  The 
measure  proposed  using  expropriated  land  to  set  up  (in  Cadet 
terminology)  a  special  "area  of  state  land"  and  outlined  the 
method  of  using  this  land;  according  to  Trudovik  terminology 
(project  104),  the  same  thing  was  called  the  "public  land  fund". 
These  special  lands  were  set  aside  for  the  peasants  by  the 
Cadets,  but  for  all  "workers"  by  the  Trudoviki.  Even  in  such 
a  limited  matter,  the  two  projects  proposed  different  approaches. 
The  basic  feature  of  both  plans  was  that  these  lands  were  not 
transferred  as  property  but  only  for  limited  use.  According 
to  the  Cadet  project,  the  allotment  should  not  exceed  "the 
production  norm",  taking  into  consideration  the  consumers,  but 
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according  to  the  Trudoviki,  the  basis  was  to  be  the  "labor 
norm".  Lands  received  in  such  an  allotment  could  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  others,  and  if,  because  of  changed  circumstances, 
the  receiver  was  found  to  have  more  than  the  norm,  it  could 
be  taken  away  from  him. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  detail  about  these  fantastic 
land  schemes.  Like  all  who  denied  private  land owner ship,  the 
authors  of  these  bills  established  the  most  flimsy  claim  to 
the  land  for  all  peasants  receiving  allotments,  and  in  this 
way  they  started  a  dangerous  concentration  of  land  in  the  hands 
of  the  central  authority.  The  Bolsheviks  realized  this  later, 
adding  to  it  a  number  of  their  other  "achievements". 

But  the  important  thing  was  tha„t  all  these  projects  con¬ 
cerned  onl3r  newly  expropriated  land.  Apart  from  these,  however, 
the  very  same  peasants  had  allotment  lands  acquired  by  the 
commune,  involving  special  rights,  and  comprising  the  bulk  of 
their  possessions.  What  improvements  did  the  Cadets  propose 
for  them?  None.  The  project  did  not  touch  on  the  ancient  form 
of  peasant  land ownership,  and  yet,  its  improvement  in  particular, 
was  the  most  urgent  and  important  task. 

The  authors  of  the  bill  understood  perfectly  that  they 
did  not  raise  the  general  land  question.  G-ertsenshtein  ex¬ 
plained  on  May  18th,  "We  spoke  of  the  supplementary  allotment 
as  of  a  part,  and  a  rather  insignificant  part,  of  the  agrarian 
question".  But,  prior  to  securing  new  lands  for  peasant  use, 
it  seemed  necessary  to  correct  at  least  some  of  the  defects  of 
the  peasant  economy  which  caused  the  low  productivity,  and  were 
not  connected  with  lack  of  land.  Even  the  Bolsheviks  thought 
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of  that  and,  as  compensation,  introduced  agrarian  industriali¬ 
zation.  Even  though  they  exchanged  former  defects  of  the 
peasant  economy  for  a  multitude  of  new  flaws,  at  least  they 
raised  the  question.  Eut  the  First  Duma,  knowing  how  badly 
off  peasant  economy  was,  still  started  with  the  liquidation  of 
the  more  profitable  private  land  ownership .  At  the  same  time 
it  transferred  land  to  peasants  under  even  worse  conditions 
than  those  under  which  peasants  held  allotment  land.  This  was 
"equalization11  to  the  lowest  level. 

Why  was  this  approach  used  in  dealing  with  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  question?  The  Duma  was  strongly  influenced  by  the  idea 
that  the  expropriation  of  private  lands  must  not  be  delayed  any 
longer,  and  the  agrarian  measure  was  introduced,  supposedly, 
to  preserve  order  in  Russia.  It  is  true  there  were  many  in¬ 
stances  of  agrarian  unrest  but  they  did  not  in  any  way  justify 
the  proposed  measure.  What  the  Cadets  proposed  in  1906  was 
equivalent  to  saying  that,  because  of  the  occupation  of  a  few 
factories  in  France,  in  1936,  a  bill  should  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  immediate  compulsory  nationalization  of  private 
industry,  the  destruction  of  the  privileged  class,  and  turning 
over  the  factories  to  the  workers.  Judging  by  the  Cadet  spee¬ 
ches  in  1906,  it  was  not  the  time  to  think  of  improvements  in 
peasant  land ownership .  On  May  19th,  replying  to  Stishinsky 
and  Gurko,  Gertsenshtein  said: 

"it  is  impossible  to  propose  now  measures  calculated  to 
last  a  long  time;  special  measures  are  necessary,  and 
the  compulsory  expropriation  is  a  special  measure  (pro¬ 
longed  applause) .  We  are  passing  through  a  period  when 
immediate  action  is  an  urgent  necessity.  Is  it  not  enough 
to  have  the  experience  of  last  year*s  May  illuminations 
when  150  estates  were  put  to  the  torch  in  the  province 
of  Saratov,  almost  all  in  one  dajr?" 
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What  a  testimonial  to  lawmakers,  afraid  to  undertake  permanent 
measures.  This  was  not  legislation  but  panic.  How  mistaken 
was  G-ertsenshtein  in  this  respect!  The  people  did  not  rise,  no 
matter  how  much  this  was  predicted  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Duma.  And  when  Stolypin  introduced  the  law  of  November  9th, 
intended  for  long  term  effects,  it  found,  among  the  peasants 
themselves,  an  unexpected,  sympathetic  response,  in  spite  of 
its  shortcomings.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  war,  this  law,  not 
the  Cadet  project,  would  have  saved  Russia  from  revolution. 

In  his  alarm  G-ertsenshtein  was  sincere,  and  this  was  his 
justification.  Otherwise  it  would  be  a  crime  to  motivate  a 
law  this  way.  What  a  weapon  the  Duma‘s  tribune  handed  to  rev¬ 
olutionary  agitators,  who  could  now  say  that  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Duma  n illuminations H  are  useful  to  the  peasant 
cause! 

Careful  examination  of  the  Cadet  agrarian  bill,  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  Duma,  reveals  that  it  was  dictated  by  purely 
political  motives,  showing  little  concern  about  the  welfare  of 
the  peasants  themselves.  The  reform  ignored  the  improvement 
of  the  peasant  economy,  and  stressed  the  expropriation  of  land, 
on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  from  private  ownaers.  This  sei¬ 
zure  of  land  was,  in  fact,  if  not  the  will  of  the  people,  then 
an  ancient  dream  of  the  peasants.  It  was  a  deserved  Nemesis 
for  the  legal  condition  in  which  the  ruling,  classes  kept  the 
peasants,  and  thanks  to  which  the  peasants  could  see  in  the 
landowner,  the  former  master.  That  is  why  the  agrarian  plans 
of  the  Cadets,  in  so  far  as  they  started  with  expropriation, 
won  them,  for  a  time,  popularity  among  the  peasants.  Of 
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course,  on  this  basis,  the  Cadets  could  not  compete  with 
revolutionary  parties,  and  very  soon  lost  their  popularity 
in  the  peasant  circles.  At  first  this  project  was  intended 
to  win  popularity  not  for  the  party  but  for  the  constitution 
itself.  While  elaborating  the  agrarian  program  as  an  aspect 
of  the  Liberation  Movement,  its  authors,  G-ertsenshtein  and 
Manuilov,  insisted  that  only  in  this  way  could  the  peasants 
be  attracted  to  the  constitution;  Witte  threatened  to  play  a 
similar  land  card  against  liberalism  in  favor  of  the  autocracy. 

Later  the  stakes  were  lowered.  On  the  eve  of  the  Duma's 
convocation,  political  leaders  openly  pointed  out  that  to 
achieve  success  in  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  Duma 
and  the  monarch,  it  would  be  necessary  to  arouse  a  conflict 
over  the  land  question,  which  was  the  only  one  disturbing  the 
peasants.  Thus  the  Cadet  agrarian  project  was  inspired,  not 
by  the  welfare  of  the  peasants,  but  by  politics;  first  the 
struggle  for  the  constitution,  and  later,  the  preservation  of 
the  existing  Duma.  In  this  respect  the  plan  played  into  the 
hand  of  revolution  not  pacification.  As  always,  the  Cadets 
sat  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  first  arousing  revolutionary 
feelings  and  then  proposing  their  measures  to  calm  them. 

There  was  another  equally  harmful  aspect  of  this  policy. 
The  Cadet  agrarian  project  widened  the  gulf  between  them  and 
the  non-revolutionary  liberal  parties,  since  it  threatened  to 
destroy  the  landowning  class  which  was  melting  away  quickly 
as  it  was.  The  ordinary  course  of  events,  which  transferred  to 
the  peasants  the  lands  of  their  former  landowners,  could  not 
be  stopped  and  was  generally  sound.  This  process  could  be 
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hastened  by  encouraging  the  transfer  of  lands  into  peasant 
hands,  by  the  imposition  of  a  progressive  tax  on  land,  by 
putting  an  end  to  unlawful  exemptions  on  the  mortgaged  land 
of  the  landowners,  and  so  on.  Such  action  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  transfer  the  land  with  an  accelerated  tempo  to 
those  who  could  use  it  and  not  let  it  lie  idle.  This  would 
have  been  a  natural  and  therefore  useful  process. 

There  might  be,  of  course,  isolated,  critical  instances, 
when  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  wait  for  a  general 
improvement.  In  such  cases,  resort  to  expropriation  would  be 
wise;  for  example,  in  instances  where  the  peasants'  shortage 
of  land  compelled  them  to  rent,  and  where  the  landlords  ex¬ 
ploited  the  peasants  by  excessive  charges.  To  cope  with  such 
situations  a  rental  law  could  be  introduced,  as  well  as  pur¬ 
chase  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  renters.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  just  as  natural  and  lawful  as  the  purchase  of 
land  occupied  by  urban  settlements  which  still  remained  under 
private  ownership.  Purchase  would  also  be  beneficial  in  cor¬ 
recting  some  defects  and  abuses  of  1861,  when  cross-strips 
and  other  analogous  traps  were  intentionally  created  to  ensure 
economic  dependence  of  liberated  peasants  on  landlords. 
Furthermore,  wherever  no  free  lands  remained  to  be  acquired 
either  by  purchase  or  expropriation,  resettlement  could  be 
encouraged.  Such  a  policy  could  mitigate  critical  conditions 
and,  by  following  the  channel  of  natural  development,  save  the 
country  from  that  ordeal  to  which  the  mass  destruction  of  pri¬ 
vate  land ownership  would  have  led  it.  Why  was  it  necessary  to 
destroy  the  class  of  private  landowners  by  an  accelerated 
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method,  by  political  action,  instead  of  letting  it  die  a 
natural  death? 

The  revolutionary  parties  might  consider  the  disappearance 
of  the  landlord  class  a  blessing  since  they  regarded  it  as 
their  political  enemy,  which  would  be  playing  politics  not 
solving  the  agrarian  question.  However,  why  was  this  dis¬ 
appearance  essential  to  the  Cadets,  the  better  half  of  whom  came 
from  the  zemsky,  or  landholding  ranks?  After  agrarian  bill, 
came  the  rift  between  the  Cadets  and  the  Russian  zemstva, 
which  broke  away  from  them.  This,  in  turn,  reduced  the  chan¬ 
ces  of  a  peaceful  reorganization  of  the  state.  And  if  the 
Cadets  really  intended  to  halt  the  agrarian  revolution  by  their 
legislative  measure,  they  were  naive.  The  agrarian  law  would 
have  been  the  first  step  to  revolution.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  enough  to  take  the  land  away  from  the  landlords;  but 
to  divide  it  among  the  peasants,  without  increasing  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  avoiding  throat-cutting,  would  have  been  impossible. 
Maintaining  order  would  have  required  such  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  government  that  no  trace  of  liberalism  would  have 
remained.  In  so  far  as  the  revolutionaries  considered  it  use¬ 
ful  to  lead  Russia  to  revolution,  the  Cadet  agrarian  project 
was  useful  to  them.  Since  liberalism  could  not  have  imple¬ 
mented  a  reform  such  as  the  Cadets  planned,  this  would  have 
turned  out  to  be  one  more  step  in  the  direction  of  revolution. 

With  all  their  tactical  shortcomings,  the  Cadets  were  a 
liberal  not  a  revolutionary  party.  Only  because  of  tactics, 
foreign  ideas  inspired  by  revolution,  namely,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  the  agrarian  project,  appeared  in  their  program, 
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contradicting  the  nature  of  the  Cadet  party.  Neither  of  these 
two  issues  was  actually  a  plank  in  the  Cadet  program;  rather 
both  were  employed  for  demagogic  appeal. 

Of  course,  it  was  profitable  to  contrast  the  wealth  of 
large  landowners  with  the  crying  misery  and  need  of  the  peas¬ 
ants,  since  the  main  reason  for  this  inequality  was  the  un¬ 
just  attitude  of  the  state  toward  the  peasants,  who  were  forced 
to  work  and  pay  for  others*  And  in  so  far  as  the  peasants' 
want  arose  out  of  the  policy  of  the  state  and  was  dictated  by 
the  selfishness  of  the  privileged  classes,  this  policy  had  to 
be  changed  radically.  But  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that 
private  landowners  should  be  liquidated  as  a  class,  and  their 
land  expropriated.  Why  then,  did  the  Cadets  in  their  attempt 
to  solve  the  agrarian  question,  agree  to  this?  Indeed,  social 
inequality  no  less  glaring  and  shocking  existed  outside  land- 
ownership,  in  factories  and  mills.  However,  the  Cadets  under¬ 
stood  that  there  had  to  be  a  gradual  development  of  social 
legislation  to  combat  this  inequalitjr;  and  even  the  demand  for 
the  eight-hour  day  would  be  limited  in  scope.  The  Cadets  did 
not  propose  any  one  measure  calling  for  nationalization  of  all 
enterprises,  or  destruction  of  capitalists  as  a  class.  Even 
without  Bolshevik  experience  they  understood  that  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  cannot  be  introduced  in  the  economic  order  by  command. 

Why  did  the  Cadets  forget  all  this  in  their  agrarian 
project?  Instead  of  social  legislation  for  the  peasant  they 
proposed  only  the  seizure  of  land  from  private  owners  and  the 
destruction  of  large-scale  economy.  Seizure  alone  did  not  solve 
the  question  at  all.  The  Cadet  project  was  merely  a  political 
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manoeuvre,  a  combination  of  revolutionary  ideology  and  Cadet 
tactics . 

Even  now  one  can  meet  enthusiasts  of  the  Cadet  agrarian 
reform  who  insist  triumphantly  that  European  post-war  policies 
justified  them,  for  they  point  out  that  many  countries  carried 
out  the  same  expropriation  measures  with  complete  success. 

This  is  an  interesting  question  but  too  complex  to  examine  in 
passing;  it  is  premature  to  speak  of  complete  success.  But 
how  characteristic  of  the  Cadets  is  this  comparison'. 

It  is  generally  inconsistent  for  champions  of  a  just 
order  to  fall  back  on  unexemplary  laws  and  customs  of  a  post¬ 
war  period.  Often  they  are  a  negation  of  every  right  except 
that  of  force,  which  may  do  anything  it  wants,  and  such  force 
may  be  the  state  as  a  whole  or  only  a  temporarily  victorious 
social  class.  To  deny  these  sad  manifestations  is  as  useless 
as  to  deny  wars  and  revolutions.  But  to  seek  in  them  lessons 
for  peace-time  legislation,  especially  when  the  task  of  the 
moment  was  to  strengthen  in  Russia  the  principles  of  justice 
and  to  substitute  law  for  the  will  of  the  autocracy,  meant 
that  the  liberals  were  lowering  their  banner. 

There  has  been,  in  post-war  Europe,  a  strongly  marked 
tendency  of  transition  from  large-scale  land ownership  to  small 
holdings  and  it  has  continued  with  increasing  tempo.  Generally 
this  process  is  natural  and  sound.  However,  experience  already 
makes  us  doubt  whether  this  is  a  final  process,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  agricultural  machines  requires  large 
economic  units  for  profitable  operation.  The  solution  of  this 
contradiction  may  come  from  the  establishment  of  a  co-operative 
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system,  or  from  a  rebirth  of  a  large  non-collective  units  - 
that  is  for  the  future  to  decide  -  but  it  will  be  determined 
by  experience  not  theory.  Meanwhile  only  the  liquidation  of 
large  economic  units  is  taking  place. 

Special  measures  for  such  liquidation  are  not  required 
to  hasten  this  process.  Nowhere  is  this  going  on  more  nor¬ 
mally  than  in  England  where  tax  pressure  is  used  to  bring 
about  the  desired  results.  That  is  why  this  process  has  had 
such  a  wholesome  character  there;  the  liquidation  begins  with 
the  least  profitable  units  which  come  into  more  ambitious  and 
skilful  hands. 

The  same  process  started  in  Russia  long  ago.  The  short¬ 
sighted  policy  of  our  government  tried  to  hinder  it  and  safe¬ 
guard  large  units  artificially,  but  the  increase  in  small 
holdings  has  continued.  What  might  have  happened  had  the 
authorities  changed  their  policy  and  encouraged  by  means  of 
progressive  taxes  the  transfer  of  land  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasants?  Natural  selection  would  have  been  assisted;  the 
large  units  which  could  not  meet  the  tax  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  small  owners,  automatically  or  through 
state  institutions,  and  the  profitable,  progressive  units 
would  have  remained  and  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  state. 

When  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  land  in  the  country, 
such  a  policy  cannot  be  implemented.  Then  special  measures 
are  justified.  During  a  war  personal  possessions  and  homes 
are  requisitioned;  bread  rationing  is  introduced  and  unneces¬ 
sary  courses  are  forbidden  at  mealtime.  All  such  measures, 
which  under  normal  conditions  would  have  seemed  inexcusable, 
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are  then  accepted  as  necessary.  However,  this  necessity  did 
not  exist  in  Russia  with  its  vast  untouched  reserves  of  land, 
which  should  have  been  used  to  encourage  settlement  or  inter¬ 
nal  colonization.  Easier  acquisition  of  the  neighboring  land¬ 
lord's  land  and  destruction  of  efficient  households  was  the 
negation  of  enlightened  policy. 

The  allusion  of  present-day  Cadet  supporters  to  post-war 
European  agrarian  legislation  is  instructive  in  another  way. 
Examination  of  this  legislation  reveals  that ,  even  in  Europe, 
the  reason  behind  many  agrarian  measures  was  political.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  newly-established  states, 
where  large-scale  landholdings  proved  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
national  minorities.  Thus  liquidation  of  all  large-scale 
economic  units  under  cover  of  agrarian  reform  was  a  concealed 
form  of  internal  struggle.  In  other  instances,  with  the  forma 
tion  of  democratic  states  on  the  ruins  of  former  autocratic 
empires,  the  struggle  with  large-scale  landholding  was  the 
consequence  of  victorious  social  revolution  dispatching  old 
social  enemies.  This,  in  fact,  determined  the  specific  charac 
ter  of  post-war  agrarian  legislation  in  Europe.  Cadet  agrar¬ 
ian  reform  was  unnecessarily  inspired  with  the  same  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideology.  It  could  be  understood  and  justified  as  a 
beginning  of  social  revolution  and  an  attempt  to  destroy 
Russia's  former  ruling  class;  but  this  could  not  be  the  task 
of  liberalism  in  Russia.  The  Cadets,  while  unconsciously  ser¬ 
ving  this  aim,  presented  their  reform  merely  as  an  agrarian 
measure,  directed  towards  the  welfare  of  the  whole  state. 

They  were  cloaking  revolutionary  aspirations  in  supposedly 
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just  and  harmless  forms.  Herein  lay  the  basic  sin  of  the 
Cadet  tactics. 

I  shall  not  pause  any  longer  on  organic  reforms  the 
solution  of  which  proved  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Duma,  but 
turn  to  the  incomparably  easier  task:  their  efforts  to  remove 
individual  evils  not  connected  with  any  general  reforms.  The 
most  characteristic  example  of  this  was  the  fight  against  the 
death  penalty. 

In  contrast  to  most  legislative  projects  of  the  Duma, 
the  law  concerning  its  abolition  was  completed  and  voted  on  in 
the  Duma  in  a  particularly  speedy  manner.  The  Duma  was  very 
proud  of  this  law,  as  this  put  Russia  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  Duma  could 
not  pass  even  this  simple  law  properly. 

The  death  penalty  has  opponents,  in  principle,  all  over 
the  world.  A  declaration  to  set  the  world  an  example  could 
have  been  stated  abstractly  as  a  principle.  But  this  would 
have  meant  shutting  one's  eyes  to  conditions  in  Russia,  where 
the  death  penalty  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  principle.  Here, 
the  death  penalty  had  become  a  daily  occurrence,  employed  in 
a  shocking  and  unjust  manner,  and  it  was  necessary  to  struggle 
against  it  in  a  practical  way,  before  giving  the  world  lessons 
in  theory. 

Why  was  there,  at  that  time,  such  an  enormous  number  of 
executions,  unheard  of  until  the  coming  of  the  Bolsheviks? 

It  was  not  because  of  the  severity  of  our  courts  or  our  crimi¬ 
nal  laws.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  more  lenient  than  others. 
Executions  were  carried  out  only  because  Article  18  of  the 
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Exceptional  Regulations,  which  were  applied  almost  everywhere, 
gave  the  administrative  authorities  the  right  to  exclude  any 
matter  from  the  jurisdiction  of  regular  courts  and  hand  it 
over  to  the  military  courts  for  trial  according  to  martial 
law.  Here  were  two  typical  Russian  defects.  First,  the  arbi¬ 
trariness  of  the  administration  which  is  inadmissible  in  a 
constitutional  state.  Cognizance  of  a  matter  was  determined 
not  by  the  nature  of  the  crime  nor  the  character  of  the  accused, 
but  by  the  discretion  of  the  administrative  authority  in  each 
individual  case.  Equally  intolerable  was  the  procedure  of 
judging,  in  military  courts  according  to  martial  law,  crimes 
committed  by  civilians  in  peace  time.  This  was  simply  abuse 
of  authority.  Repeal  of  the  Exceptional  Regulations  was  the 
monarch's  prerogative  and  did  not  depend  on  the  Duma  (Article  15 
Fundamental  Laws) .  Nor  did  the  severity  of  military  courts  and 
military  laws  depend  on  the  Duma;  this  was  the  province  of 
"special  military  legislation"  excluded  from  the  Duma's  com¬ 
petence  (Articles  -  96,  97) •  But  the  Duma  could,  through  its 
own  initiative,  change  the  Regulation  on  Security  and  annul 
the  dreadful  Article  18  of  the  Exceptional  Regulations.  Here 
was  a  legal  course  open  to  the  Duma,  a  way  so  simple  and  non¬ 
provocative  that  speed y  results  might  have  been  achieved. 

What  did  the  learned  authors  of  this  legislative  project 
do  instead ?  On  May  18th,  they  introduced  in  the  Duma  a  law 
consisting  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  stated:  "The 
death  penalty  is  abolished".  Thus,  they  did  not  raise  a  con¬ 
crete  issue  which  the  administrative  authorities  could  not 
defend,  as  for  example,  the  death  penalty  imposed  at  the 
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discretion  of  governors.  Instead,  the  death  penalty  in  general 
was  being  questioned,  which  complicated  matters.  It  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  send  this  project  to  a  committee  for  elaboration,  but 

though  no  one  in  the  Duma  defended  the  death  penalty,  nineteen 

1 

speeches  were  made  nas  to  direction",  taking  up  twenty- one 
pages  of  a  stenographic  report.  To  speed  up  matters,  the 
Trudoviki  proposed  non-observance  of  Articles  55-57  regarding 
the  monthly  time  limit  and  immediate  adoption  of  the  bill 
without  waiting  for  the  ministerial  reply.  The  Cadets  opposed 
this  proposal  and  it  was  rejected,  but  the  chairman  of  the 
Duma  was  instructed  to  take  steps  to  receive  the  ministry* s 
reply  before  the  legal  time  limit. 

If  it  had  been  only  a  matter  of  repealing  Article  18, 
Regulations  on  Security,  the  only  department  concerned  would 
have  been  the  Ministry  for  Internal  Affairs,  and  the  problem 
would  have  been  so  simple  that  a  speedy  reply  might  have  been 
expected.  But  this  practical  way  out,  virtually  abolishing 
the  death  penalty,  seemed  insufficiently  effective  to  the  Duma. 
In  the  first  place,  annulling  one  article  might  imply  tacit 
consent  or  recognition  of  the  rest.  Secondly,  even  if  there 
were  no  further  death  sentences  imposed,  the  death  penalty 
still  would  have  remained  on  paper,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
to  boast  of  before  Europe.  So  the  Duma  undertook  a  job  worthy 
of  its  greatness  and  abolished  the  death  sentence  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  This  created  one  special  difficulty,  for  such 
a  clause  would  have  abolished  the  death  penalty  even  in  a 
theatre  of  war.  One  may  be  an  opponent  of  the  death  penalty 
and  yet  not  go  so  far.  During  a  war,  under  conditions  of 
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organized  legal  murder,  when  many  innocent  people  are  killed, 
humanitarian  objections  to  the  death  penalty  seem  hypocritical. 

In  no  state  had  the  death  penalty  been  abolished  in  such 
circumstances.  The  solution  of  such  a  question  in  a  hasty 
manner  would  be  evidence  of  thoughtlessness  unworthy  of  the 
government.  By  presenting  the  question  this  way  the  Duma  it¬ 
self  provoked  a  refusal,  and  received  it.  The  departments 
concerned  proved  to  be  not  only  the  Ministry  for  Internal 
Affairs,  as  would  have  been  the  case  regarding  the  repeal  of 
Article  18,  Regulations  on  Security,  but  the  Ministries  of 
Justice,  Army  and  Navy.  A  week  later  their  reply  was  received, 
couched  in  similar  language.  They  stated  that, 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Duma 1 s  proposal  concerns 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  not  only  in  connection 
with  ordinary  criminal  laws,  but  also  in  regard  to  existing 
military  and  naval  codes,  and  laws  operative  in  war  time, 
the  problem  appears  to  be  extremely  complex,  and  requires 
the  most  detailed  study.  Consequently,  the  ministers  can¬ 
not  give  their  reply  before  the  legal  time  limit”. 

The  government  was  right.  It  was  not  difficult  to  abolish  the 

death  penalty  on  paper.  In  1917  this  was  done  '‘forever”  by 

the  Provisional  Government  which  immediately  restored  it  at 

the  front.  The  second  time  it  was  "finally”  abolished  by  the 

Bolsheviks.  The  government  did  not  want  to  act  so  lightly  in 

1906  and  the  Duma  had  to  submit,  as  the  law  was  against  it. 

After  twenty-four  speeches,  the  Duma  consoled  itself  by  adop- 

2 

ting  the  following  formula  of  transition: 

"Further  execution  of  death  warrants  resulting  from  the 
delaying  tactics  of  the  ministers,  at  the  time  when  the 
government  itself  has  already  approached  the  solution  of  the 
question,  will  be  a  violation  of  basic  moral  principles, 
and  will  be  regarded  bv  the  country  not  as  an  act  of 
justice,  but  as  murder”.  3 

This  declaration  was  perhaps  terrifying  but  it  frightened  no  one. 
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When  the  monthly  term  passed,  discussion  started  on  the 
fundamentals  of  the  bill,  or  the  desirability  of  its  "basic 
proposals".  The  speaker,  Kuzmin- Karavaev ,  made  a  very  long 
speech,  defending  the  measure  which  no  one  in  the  Duma  ques¬ 
tioned.  By  the  way,  for  some  reason,  he  pointed  out  that  in 
his  personal  opinion,  the  death  penalty  was  absolutely  un¬ 
necessary,  even  in  war  time.  These  words,  of  course,  aroused 
prolonged  applause.  However,  he  immediately  added  that  the 
death  penalty  exists  in  war  time  in  all  European  military 
penal  codes  and,  because  of  this,  the  committee  decided  not 
to  raise  this  question  now.  This  was  wise  but  it  was  now 
impossible  to  say  that  every  kind  of  death  penalty  was  abolished. 
The  ministers  replied  for  their  departments.  The  spokesman 
for  the  Army  Ministry,  Pavlov,  was  prevented  from  speaking  by 
whistles  and  noise,  but  the  representative  of  the  Naval  Ministry 
pointed  out  -  and  this  was  instructive  -  that  the  death  penalty 
imposed  according  to  the  military  and  naval  penal  codes,  could 
be  repealed  only  by  special  procedure  of  military  legislation 
which  was  beyond  the  Duma's  competence.  Thus  a  legal  barrier 
was  erected  in  the  form  of  Articles  96-97  of  the  Fundamental 
Laws . 

The  question  was  now  clear.  The  orators  vented  their 
indignation,  extolled  their  conduct  toward  Pavlov,  and  promised 
to  deal  with  him  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  future;  but  what 
more  could  they  do  regarding  the  death  penaltjr?  It  was  decided, 
in  view  of  the  answer  of  the  ministers,  to  transfer  the  matter 
immediately  to  a  committee  to  elaborate  the  bill.  This  was  an 
empty  formality  for  the  bill  did  not  consist  of  basic  proposals. 
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but  was  a  completed  text.  Debates  of  great  interest  followed. 

The  law  consisted  of  two  clauses.  The  first  stated: 

"The  death  sentence  is  abolished11 .  The  second  read  as  follows: 
"in  those  cases  where  it  is  established  by  lav/,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
placed  immediately  by  the  punishment  next  in  severity". 

What  would  be  the  results  of  such  a  measure?  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  State  Duma  as  well  as  by 
the  Second  Chamber  and  confirmed  by  the  Tsar.  It  would  then 
become  law.  But  since  it  did  not  repeal  Article  18,  Regulations 
on  Security,  the  governors  would  retain  the  formal  right  of 
handing  over  individual  cases  to  military  courts  to  be  judged 
by  martial  lav/,  and  what  could  military  courts  do  in  such 
cases?  They  had  to  be  governed  by  military  lav/  which  remained 
unaltered  under  Articles  96-97*  The  highest  legal  authority, 
the  Supreme  Military  Court,  would  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
law  to  the  military  courts  and  its  elucidation  would  be  binding 
on  them.  No  wonder  the  speaker  himself  announced,  in  the  name 
of  the  committee,  that  the  Dumafs  bill  did  not  touch,  on  the 
death  penalty  In  war  time.  So  it  would  be  perfectly  legal 
for  the  courts  to  continue  to  condemn  to  death,  in  spite  of 
the  new  lav/. 

Thus,  the  la w  which  had  promised  so  much  would  not  save 
a  single  life.  Deputy  Sholp  drew  the  attention  of  the  deputies 
to  this  thoughtlessness  or  hypocrisy.  He  pointed  out  that 
misunderstandings  would  be  unavoidable  in  military  courts,  and 
proposed  inserting  in  the  second  clause  the  exact  names  of  the 
laws,  among  them  military.  Then  all  would  be  clear. 

He  was  right  and  a  lawyer  like  Nabokov  could  not  fail 
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to  understand  this;  but  Nabokov  understood  something  else, 
too.  To  do  as  Sholp  proposed  meant  endangering  the  whole 
bill,  since  Articles  96-97  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  did  not 
permit  such  editing.  Besides,  if  the  law  were  proclaimed  in 
this  form,  the  death  penalty  would  have  been  abolished  even 
in  war  time,  which  the  committee  itself  did  not  want,  as 
Kuzmin-Karavaev  announced.  What  was  the  solution?  None  that 
was  seemly.  Nabokov  proposed  leaving  the  text  of  the  bill 
unchanged,  saying  nothing  about  the  Articles  of  war,  but 
instead,  adopting  the  decision  that,  "in  the  opinion  of  the 
Duma  this  law  applies  to  absolutely  all  cases  when  active 
legislation  calls  for  the  death  penalty'1.  The  Duma  could  not 
take  such  a  petty  and  unworthy  stand;  the  committee  yielded, 
and  Sholp* s  amendment  was  adopted.  The  Duma  approved  a  law 
the  like  of  which  "had  not  been  seen  in  Europe".  The  death 
penalty  was  being  abolished  in  a  theatre  of  war  and  in  war 
time,  but  all  it  meant  was  that  the  fate  of  those  who  were  at 
the  discretion  of  the  governors  would  still  be  tried  by  martial 
law.  The  Duma  showed  no  concern  for  the  condemned  whom  it 
might  have  saved  from  execution.  It  preferred  the  effective 
but  useless  declaration  rather  than  their  rescue.  Such  were 
the  Duma*s  tactics. 

These  activities  of  the  Duma  rather  than  the  obstruction 
of  the  government,  the  monthly  time  limit  for  a  reply,  or  the 
complex  nature  of  the  legislative  procedure,  were  the  main 
reasons  for  the  fruitlessness  of  the  Duma's  legislation.  The 
procedure  invented  by  the  Duma  was  more  difficult  than  the 
one  established  by  the  constitution.  The  Duma  was  hampered 
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most  because  it  renounced  the  constitution  and  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulty  of  the  work  which  it  undertook  so  bravely; 
it  was  handicapped  because  it  preferred  showy  phrases  to  prac¬ 
tical  achievements,  complicating  simple  problems  for  effect. 

In  its  haste  to  introduce  projects  on  which  it  found  no  time 
to  work,  the  Duma  set  impossible  tasks  for  the  committee. 
However,  the  Duma  must  not  be  blamed,  for  legislative  work 
was  new  to  it;  it  would  have  learned  in  time.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  the  Duma  did  not  want  to  learn  and  considered  that  it 
could  teach  all  others. 


. 
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FOOT  NOTES 


1)  f,d ©bates  on  direction"  -  This  practice  was  introduced  by 
the  Cadets  in  the  first  days  of  the  Duma's  activity.  The 
Cadets,  supposedly,  saved  the  Duma  from  the  inaction  to 
which  the  government  condemned  it,  in  order  to  compromise 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  impatient  people.  No  vote  was  taken 
it  was  merely  the  preliminary  exchange  of  opinion  and 
clarification  of  the  essential  points  of  a  project,  to 
serve  as  guidance  to  the  committees  which  would  receive 
completed  bills  with  instructions  to  examine  them.  In 
reality,  the  Duma  discussed  the  law  itself. 

2)  "formula  of  transition"  -  a  procedure  used  by  the  Duma  in 
summing  up  discussion  before  going  on  to  the  next  order 
of  business. 

3)  The  government  was  definitely  not  approaching  the  solution 
of  this  problem  by  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  That 
is  why  Muromtsev  explained  that  the  Duma  is  itself  "part 
of  the  government" .  Apparently  the  introduction  of  the 
Duma's  bill  was  regarded  as  the  government's  approach  to 
the  repeal  of  the  death  sentence. 
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CHAP  TEH  XI 

The  Duma1  s  Control  of  Administration 

The  second  ’‘■business’1  task  of  the  Duma  was  control  of 
administration,  which  was  realized  mainly  by  means  of 
’’enquiries”.  (This  was  the  right  to  expose  publicly  the  ir¬ 
regular  activities  of  the  authorities  and  demand  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  explanation  for  them.)  If  the  Duma’s  efforts  proved 
fruitless  in  the  field  of  legislation,  it  broke  all  records 
in  the  sphere  of  control.  During  thirty-nine  sessions,  it 
introduced,  examined  and  adopted  more  than  three  hundred  en¬ 
quiries.  Almost  all  of  them,  as  well  as  the  transition 
2 

formulas  were  adopted  unanimously.  Thus,  on  the  surface,  it 
seemed  that  this  activity  of  the  Duma  was  successful. 

Yet,  in  reality,  this  work  did  not  lead  to  anything. 

The  members  of  the  Duma  themselves  admitted  this  with  bitter¬ 
ness.  They  did  not  prevent  any  lawlessness  and  did  not  save 
anyone,  but  what  was  even  worse,  by  their  method  of  investi¬ 
gation  they  killed  interest  in  enquiries  on  the  part  of  the 
press,  and  in  the  Duma  itself.  Before  long,  the  Duma  tried 
to  combat  this  practice;  restrictions  were  devised  to  elimi¬ 
nate  enquiries  and  transfer  them  without  debate,  to  committee, 
certain  days  and  later,  even  hours  being  set  for  their  dis¬ 
cussion.  When  enquiries  were  to  be  discussed,  the  hall  would 

begin  to  empty.  Everyone  realized  that  this  activity  became 
a  useless  waste  of  time. 

Of  course,  the  Cadets  blamed  the  constitution  most  of 
all  for  this  failure.  It  is  surprising  to  learn  all  the 
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petty  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duma,  led  to 
such  a  result.  The  failure  of  enquiries  was  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  constitution  strictly  limited  the  rights  of 
the  deputies*  The  Duma  could  question  only  the  irregular 
activities  of  the  authorities;  the  ministers  were  given  too 
long  (a  month)  a  time  for  replying;  finally,  the  enquiry 
could  come  only  from  the  Duma  and  not  from  individual  depu¬ 
ties.  All  this  diminished  the  deputies1  rights. 

It  is  amusing  to  recall  these  and  similar  accusations. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  it  may  be  said  that  when  a  partic¬ 
ular  enquiry  aroused  interest,  the  government  did  not  wait 
for  the  monthly  limit,  and  sometimes  it  even  replied  before 
the  enquiry  was  adopted.  The  government  did  not  hide  behind 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  conforming  to  the  law.  further¬ 
more,  no  parliament  is  obliged  to  spend  time  listening  to 
interpellations  if  it  does  not  wish  to  do  so.  In  France, 
for  example,  any  deputy  may  demand  an  explanation  of  a,  matter, 
but  the  day  for  hearing  interpellations  without  debate  is  set 
by  parliament,  and  in  this  way  they  may  be  rejected  at  once. 

It  is  curious  that  the  clauses  dealing  with  enquiries  were 
not  limited  by  the  fundamental  Laws,  and  although  the  desira,- 
bility  of  some  legislative  change  was  pointed  out  in  passing 
nothing  was  done. 

The  chief  objection  to  enquiries  was  that  they  were  with¬ 
out  sanction;  supposedly,  that  w as  wh y  they  were  fruitless 
and  interest  in  them  was  soon  lost.  This  objection  was  char¬ 
acteristic.  There  really  was  no  sanction  for  enquiries; 
Article  60  pointed  out  one  particular  possibility,  that  of 
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bringing  disputes  between  the  Duma  and  ministers  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Tsar.  But  this  article,  transferred  from  the  Bu¬ 
lygin  Duma,  was  never  applied  because  it  did  not  fit  in  with 
the  role  of  the  monarch  in  a  constitutional  country. 

In  general,  what  kind  of  sanction  could  have  been  made 
regarding  enquiries9  It  was  possible,  of  course,  to  give  the 
Duma  the  right  to  reject  decrees  which  it  censured,  which 
would  have  led  to  anarchy.  The  only  other  possibility  was 
the  resignation  of  the  minister  criticized  by  the  Duma.  In  a 
parliamentary  constitution  this  is  self-evident  and  need  not 
be  stated.  However,  since  we  had  no  parliamentarism,  such  a 
sanction  for  enquiries  alone  would  be  an  inconsistency  and  even 
a  distortion.  Parliamentarism  is  introduced  into  a  constitu¬ 
tion  by  practice  and  custom  rather  than  by  special  laws.  The 
right  of  enquiry  introduced  into  our  constitution  practically 
opened  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  parliamentarism,  if 
the  Duma  could  have  taken  advantage  of  this  course  of  action. 

The  Duma  complained  about  its  limitation  of  rights  with¬ 
out  appraising  correctly  the  precious  right  it  was  granted, 
the  right  of  enquiry,  which  changed  the  countryTs  atmosphere. 
Ho  wonder  no  absolutism  ever  permitted  it:  neither  the  autoc¬ 
racy  nor  bolshevism,  nor  present-day  tot alitarian  states. 

Even  if  encouragement  is  given  to  what  is  now  picturesquely 
called  “self-crit  icism11 ,  it  may  be  exercized  only  in  the  di¬ 
rection,  and  within  the  limits  prescribed  by,  the  authorities 
and  must  correspond  to  the  views  of  the  government.  But  so 
long  as  the  Duma  retained  the  right  of  enquiry  and  enquiry  was 
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unrestricted,  society  conserved  ammunition  for  the  struggle 
with  the  government.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  government 
was  obliged  to  reply  to  the  enquiries.  In  an  old  Ukase  of 
Peter  the  Great,  senators  were  required  to  formulate  their 
opinions  publicly,  in  order  that,  as  the  Ukase  frankly  started, 
“each  one's  folly  be  evident  to  all".  This  was  now  considered 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities,  giving  the  Russian  paxliar- 
ment  an  opportunity  of  showing  all  society,  friends  and  foes 
alike,  its  superiority  over  the  government  in  efficiency  and 
understanding  of  state  problems.  The  contrast  between  the  old 
order  and  the  new  one  now  established  by  the  constitution  was 
no  less  striking  than  the  difference  between  the  pre-reform, 
injunction  court  and  the  competitive  public  process.  The 
truth  could  not  be  concealed  for  long  and  telling  falsehoods 
publicly  was  dangerous  to  the  ministry.  Thus,  gradually,  the 
way  was  actually  opening  towards  responsibility  of  the  minis¬ 
try  to  parliament.  Such  was  the  ammunition  which  the  Duma  now 
possessed. 

But  in  order  that  enquiries  might  bring  results,  certain 
conditions  were  essential.  If  the  Duma  were  to  expose  con¬ 
vincing^  the  unlawful  activities  of  the  authorities,  it  had 
to  stand  on  a  firm  basis  of  law  itself.  The  tendency  of  the 
liberalism  of  that  day  to  imagine  itself  in  a  “revolutionary 
situation"  and  regard  formal  legality  with  contempt  destroyed 
the  force  of  enquiry  and  resulted  in  the  same  distortion  as 
Muraviev  Ts  Committee  of  Inquiry  in  1917.  A  revolutionary 
government  need  not  speak  of  legality.  The  idea  of  establishing 
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a  committee  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  defeated  old  regime 
was  a  sound  one,  providing  the  committee  did  not  pretend  that 
it  was  prosecuting  the  former  authorities  for  lawless  actions. 
Muraviev* s  contrivances  to  bring  such  activities  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  criminal  clauses  of  old  laws  were  repulsive 
in  their  deceit  and  deprived  his  conclusions  of  conviction. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  committee  remained  only  a  historic 
relic  and  did  not  come  before  society's  judgment.  So,  too, 
in  order  to  be  convincing,  the  Duma’s  control  over  the  legal¬ 
ity  of  the  actions  of  the  authorities  had  to  rest  on  a  basis 
of  lawfulness  and  devotion  to  a  just  order,  that  is  to  the 
existing  constitution. 

There  was  another  condition,  too.  In  order  that  the 
enquiries  might  justify  the  claims  for  responsibility  of  the 
ministry  to  the  Duma,  it  was  essential  that  in  evaluating  the 
actions  of  the  authorities  and  the  explanations  of  the  minis¬ 
ters,  the  Duma  maintain  at  least  a  semblance  of  objectivity; 
that  it  show,  on  its  part,  good  faith,  and  be  a  judge,  not  a 
warring  party,  employing  every  available  weapon  against  an 
enemy. 

Given  these  conditions,  enquiries  might  have  become  a. 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Duma;  without  them,  they 
ceased  making  an  impression  or  even  arousing  interest.  This 
is  what  happened  to  the  mass  of  enquiries  which  were  presen¬ 
ted  to  the  Duma;  it  almost  seems  that  the  Duma  intentionally 
did  everything  to  destroy  the  weapons  it  was  given. 
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I  shall  mention  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  this  point. 

One  subject  of  the  most  impassioned,  if  not  the  most 
frequent  of  such  enquiries,  was  the  death  penalty.  Its  appli¬ 
cation  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  Duma  which  strained  all 
its  resourcefulness  in  struggling  against  this  practice.  I 
pointed  out,  in  the  previous  chapter,  how  the  Duma  tried,  un¬ 
successfully,  to  abolish  the  death  penalty  by  means  of  legis¬ 
lation.  Let  us  see  how  the  Duma  fought  against  it  by  using 
the  right  of  enquiry. 

This  was  a  more  difficult  course,  but  it  was  not  hope¬ 
less.  The  application  of  Article  18  of  the  Security  Regula¬ 
tions  was  always  the  basis  of  a  death  sentence.  This  article 
permitted  the  administrative  authority  to  transfer  a  partic¬ 
ular  case  to  a  military  court  for  judgment  under  war  time 
laws.  The  formal  right  of  transfer  was  indisputable,  but 
since  the  meaning  of  conformity  to  law  is  broader  than  the 
meaning  of  formal  law  and  presupposes  agreement  with  the  aim 
of  the  law,  it  was  possible  to  prove  that  in  a  number  of  ca¬ 
ses  -  and  this  would  have  been  the  truth  -  use  of  this  article 
was  not  in  agreement  with  either  a.  just  order  established  by 
the  constitution  or  with  the  aim  of  the  Exceptional  Regulations. 
In  a  word,  that  we  had  to  do  with  "abus  du  pouvoiru  /abuse  of 
power/ •  Such  an  enquiry  could  have  been  directed  to  the 
Minister  of  Internal  Affairs  about  the  irregular  use  of  Ar¬ 
ticle  18.  But  from  the  moment  the  case  came  before  the  mili¬ 
tary  court,  except  in  case  of  acquittal  if  guilt  were  not  pro¬ 
ven,  the  death  penalty  was  unavoidable.  The  military  court 
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laws  with  an  explanation  by  the  Supreme  Military  Court  and 
instructions  from  the  Ministry  of  War  did  not  permit  the  court 
to  reduce  the  punishment.  Herein  lay  the  horror  of  Article.  18 
on  Security:  the  disposition  of  the  administrative  authority 
predetermined  the  court  outcome;  it  was  itself  the  sentence, 
imposed  by  the  action  of  the  administrative  authorities  ra¬ 
ther  than  by  the  court. 

This  showed  what  the  Duma  could  do  and  what  it  could  not. 
It  could  ask  the  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs  why  the  admin- 
istration  under  him  deviated  from  common  law  in  a  given  case, 
and  then  question  the  legality  of  this  deviation.  But  it 
could  not  direct  an  enquiry  to  the  Ministry  of  War  asking  why 
the  military  court  pronounced  the  death  sentence,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  'why  it  was  carried  out. 

The  Cadet  lawyers  knew  all  this,  but  they  did  not  wish 
to  folio?/  the  constitutional  course  and  would  not  agree  to 
make  abuse  of  Article  18,  the  subject  of  an  enquiry.  The 
motives  were  the  very  same  in  this  case  as  those  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  repeal  of  the  article  by  legislative  means.  So 
the  Duma  adopted  as  the  basis  for  enquiries  not  the  abuse  of 
Article  18  but  the  death  penalty  itself.  What  constituted 
lawlessness  in  this  case?  In  the  opinion  of  the  Duma,,  law¬ 
lessness  was  involved  because  the  Duma  denied  the  right  to 
impose  the  death  penalty  and  was  preparing  to  abolish  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Duma,  in  its  right  mind, 
would  have  chosen  such  a  basis  for  an  enquiry;  nothing  could 
have  been  more  prejudicial  to  successful  results,  nevertheless, 
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the  Duma  chose  this  course  of  action,  varying  the  wording 
from  time  to  time  without  changing  the  sense. 

A  glance  at  the  formulation  of  a  few  enquiries  reveals 
the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Duma  clung  to  this  unfortunate 
idea. 


On  May  12th,  the  first  enquiry  regarding  confirmation  of 

the  death  sentence  was  directed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Council 

of  Ministers.  It  read  as  follows: 

"Having  in  mind  that  the  State  Duma,  in  its  address  in 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  stressed  the 
necessity  of  halting  execution  of  death  warrants... 
has  telegraph  communication  been  made  with  the  Baltic 
Governor-General  about  halting  the  execution  of  the 
above  mentioned  death  warrants?" 

On  May  24th,  the  following  enquiry  was  made: 

"In  view  of  the  firmly  expressed  attitude  of  the  State 
Duma,  does  the  government  intend  to  adopt  extraordinary 
measures  to  forestall  execution  in  the  Mepluev  case?" 

On  May  26th,  during  the  discussion  of  the  Duma’s  bill 

concerning  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  the  Duma  adopted 

2 

the  following  formula  of  transition: 

"Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  further  execu¬ 
tion  of  death  sentences,  at  the  time  when  the  government 
itself  has  already  approached  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
is  a  violation  of  fundamental  moral  principles,  and  will 
be  regarded  by  the  country  not  as  an  act  of  justice  but 
of  murder ...  demanding  suspension  of  death  sentences,  the 
Duma  is  passing  on  to  the  next  order  of  business." 

This  formula  of  transition  implied  a  new  reason  for  con¬ 
sidering  the  death  penalty  unlawful  in  the  future:  it  con¬ 
tradicted  a  formula  adopted  by  the  Duma. 

Such  enquiries  merely  showed  that  the  Duma  considered 
its  will,  even  its  intentions,  above  the  law.  It  was  still 
possible  that,  in  view  of  the  Duma’s  wishes,  the  Minister  of 
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Internal  Affairs  would  order  the  Governors  not  to  use  Article  18 
prior  to  reviewing  the  Exceptional  Regulations.  This  would 
be  within  his  rights.  In  the  Second  Duma,  Stolypin  did  so 
with  the  courts-martial.  Having  heard  the  debates  in  the  Du¬ 
ma  on  March  13th,  1907,  he  announced: 

“Having  reviewed  this  matter,  the  government  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  country  expects  from  it  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  faith,  not  of  weakness.  Gentlemen,  we  hope  to 
hear  a  conciliatory  word  from  you.  In  expectation  of 
this,  the  government  will  take  measures  to  limit  this 
severe  law  only  to  the  most  exceptional  cases  of  the 
most  shocking  crimes,  so  that  when  the  Duma  directs 
Russia  towards  peaceful  activity,  this  law  would  lapse 
through  non- confirmation  by  a  legislative  assembly. 11 

Stolypin  kept  his  word;  the  law  about  courts-mart ial  was  no 
longer  applied;  it  was  not  introduced  in  the  Duma  and  lapsed. 
This  was  accomplished  in  the  Second  Duma  the  fate  of  which 
was  determined  at  its  election.  It  would  have  been  much  easier 
for  the  elite  of  the  country,  the  Eirst  Duma,  to  win  such  a 
concession.  But  when  the  Duma  maintained  that,  in  view  of 
its  expressed  desire,  the  execution  of  death  sentences  effec¬ 
tive  according  to  law  was  not  to  be  permitted,  and  demanded 
that  the  government  halt  them  by  telegraph,  submission  to 
such  a  demand  meant  recognizing  the  Duma's  desires  as  above 
the  law.  Even  in  the  address,  the  Duma  did  not  contest  the 
fact  that  the  suspension  of  death  sentences  could  be  made 
only  by  the  Supreme  Authority.  It  stated:  “In  expectation 
of  this  law,  the  country  awaits  the  suspension  of  all  death 
sentences  now,  by  Your  Imperial  Authority11.  The  Tsar  did  not 
reply  to  this  and  did  not  suspend  the  sentences.  Yet,  the 
Duma  still  considered  that,  because  of  its  expressed  desire, 
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the  suspension  hah  to  he  made  by  the  governors,  and  by  tele¬ 
graph,  too.’  The  desires  of  the  Duma  were  to  supersede  the 
lawful  rights  of  the  Tsar. 

By  stating  the  enquiry  in  this  manner  the  Duma  itself 
built  the  scaffold  for  the  condemned.  It  changed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  death  sentences  of  a  few  persons  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  governs  Russia:  the  law  or  the  wishes  of  the 
Duma?  This  enquiry  was  so  defiantly  unlawful  that  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and  the  Minister  of  War 
could  have  replied  bluntly,  pointing  out  to  the  Duma  its  con¬ 
stitutional  pla„ce,  but  this  was  not  done.  The  usual  procedure 
was  followed,  and  on  June  1st,  the  Minister  of  War  replied, 
through  the  Chief  Public  Prosecutor,  to  the  enquiry  addressed 
to  him  regarding  the  auctions  of  the  military  authorities. 

Prom  the  legal  standpoint,  the  Minister’s  reply  was 
irreproachable.  Once  a  matter  was  turned  over  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  courts  for  trial  according  to  martial  law,  these  courts 
had  to  fulfil  their  duty,  and  applying  the  compulsory  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law,  they  could  neither  fail  to  sentence  to 
death  nor  halt  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  law  did 
not  permit  the  Minister  of  War  to  interfere,  and  the  Duma’s 
expression  of  its  negative  attitude  towards  the  death  penalty 
was,  likewise,  insufficient. 

The  Minister  of  War  could  not  give  a  different  reply, 
but  what  did  the  Duma  say  to  this?  A  specialist  on  military 
law.  Professor  Kuzmin-Ifaravaev,  did  not  deny  that  the  law  was 
not  violated: 
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"If  we  considered  (he  said  ironically)  that  the  government 
has  anted  and  is  acting  contrary  to  law,  would  we  have 
formulated  our  enquiry  in  this  way?.*. We  would  have  a,sked, 
has  the  Governor-General  been  brought  to  trial  and  has 
he  already  been  executed? " 

A  witty  joke  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  only  recently 

argued  in  the  Duma  that  the  death  penalty  should  not  be 

applied  under  any  circumstances.  But  if  everything  was  done 

according  to  law,  then  why  in  the  world  would  the  Minister  of 

War  interfere  in  the  process  of  law?  Kuzmin-Karavaev  continued 

‘•The  highest  legislative  organ  of  the  Empire  expressed 
its  opinion  on  the  death  penalty.  The  Duma  pointed  out, 
in  the  address  in  reply  to  the  Tsar,  the  necessity  of 
immediate  suspension  of  death  sentences.  What  was  the 
reply?  The  Minister  of  War  screened  himself  behind  the 
law  which  does  not  permit  him  to  interfere.*1 

Such  was  the  sad,  and  for  the  supporters  of  a  just  order,  the 
shameful  argument  of  the  State  Duma  when  it  left  const itutional 
ground.  Apart  from  the  bombastic  claim  that  it  was  the  high¬ 
est  legislative  body  and  so  above  the  law,  it  did  not  in  any 
way  prove  the  unlawful  auctions  of  the  military  authorities. 
Consequently,  it  had  to  turn  its  eloquence  into  a  different 
channel;  many  powerful  and  moving,  and  also  some  rude  speeches, 
were  made  that  day,  thundering  against  the  death  penalty  in 
general.  It  was  an  inspiring  theme  and  the  Duma  had  many 
splendid  orators,  but  the  common  defect  of  all  these  speeches 
was  irrelevance.  The  Duma  did  not  want  to  discuss  what  it 
could  and  should:  the  unfitness  of  Article  18  or  at  least 
its  abuses.  The  orators  preferred  to  be  indignant  because 
the  Minister  of  War*  dared  to  put  the  law  above  the  wishes  of 
the  Duma,  did  not  consider  its  mood  and,  in  the  words  of  Vi- 
«he  did  not  wish  to  submit  to  the  sovereign  will  of 
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the  popular  representatives”.  The  Duma  strengthened  this 

2 

pretension  hy  its  transition  formula,  in  which  it  pointed  out 
that : 


"The  Minister  of  War  screens  an  obvious  unwillingness 
to  sal isfy  the  demand  of  the  Duma  by  a  formal  excuse, 
citing  the  fact  that  he  has  no  right  to  ’interfere1  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Governors-General ,  while  such  in¬ 
terference  was  imperative  in  the  present  instance,  both 
because  of  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Duma  and  the 
extreme  urgency  of  the  situation,  which  the  government 
stubbornly  refuses  to  see.  Expressing  its  profound 
indignation  regarding  the  content  and  form  of  the  reply 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Duma  is  going  on  to  the 
next  order  of  business." 

This  finale  revealed  the  impotence  of  the  Duma,  but 
failed  to  induce  it  to  follow  a  different  course  in  order  to 
get  results.  Next  day  the  Cadet  press  rejoiced  over  this 
new  "victory". 

Miliukov  wrote  in  Speech,  on  June  2nd: 

"Another  debut ,  and  Y/hat  a  dfebuti  The  lawyers  answered 
Mr.  Pavlov  in  the  name  of  justice.  The  priest  in  his 
cassock  ansYrered  him  in  the  name  of  conscience.  Mr.  Pub¬ 
lic  Prosecutor  disappeared  immediately  after  his  speech, 
without  waiting  for  the  destructive  blows  which  were 
showered  upon  him.  Hah  he  remained,  he  would  have  had 
to  prepare  a  different  reply,  longer  and  more  to  the 
point.  Kuzmin-Karavaev,  Lednitzki,  then  Vinaver,  proved 
to  him  that  the  excuse  of  incompetence  was  hypocritical, 
and  false;  that  besides  the  fact  that  the  government 
was  never  embarrassed  by  interference  with  the  law,  in 
the  present  case,  it  was  only  a,  question  of  conscientious 
application  of  the  executive  authority.  The  government 
received  a  terrible  blow  and  a  terrible  lesson." 

This  was  the  way  they  recorded  history  and  fought  for  justice 

at  that  time. 

Whom  except  their  own  adherents,  could  such  an  enquiry 
convince  or  dissuade?  Meanwhile  the  Duma  continued  its  suc¬ 
cessful  tactics  after  the  "new  victory",  presenting  the  same 
type  of  enquiries  about  death  penalties,  occasionally 
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changing  the  editing  hut  not  their  nature.  Before  long,  the 
enquiries  deteriorated  into  a  formal  correspondence  and  the 
Minister  of  War  began  to  answer  them  in  the  same  routine 
manner.  Thus,  on  June  30th,  in  reply  to  seven  enquiries  di¬ 
rected  to  him  in  the  same  form,  the  Minister  of  War  cited  the 
explanation  he  had  given  previously.  Nabokov  replied  wittily; 

11  If  the  replies  are  identical,  then  the  indignation  the  Duma 
feels  is  also  identical.”  However,  his  remark,  rewarded  by 
prolonged  applause,  was  not  sincere,  for  there  could  not  be 
much  indignation  now;  it  was  too  strong  a  feeling  for  the  red 
tape  into  which  the  Duma’s  arrogance  transformed  the  enquiries. 

The  second  largest  group  of  enquiries  was  based  on  the 
use  of  powers  which  were  granted  to  the  administration  by  the 
Exceptional  Regulations.  Imprisonment  without  a  statement  of 
guilt,  searches  without  warrants,  exile  without  cause,  inse¬ 
curity  of  jobs  and  dismissal  -  all  the  defencelessness  of 
the  citizen  in  the  face  of  state  authority  flowed  like  a  tor¬ 
rent  through  the  Duma.  Such  concrete  cases,  when  seen  with 
one’s  eyes  or  when  they  are  portrayed  by  artists  and  writers, 
make  a  profound  impression,  but  when  introduced  en  masse  and 
stereotyped,  they  are  only  boring. 

The  struggle  with  this  evil  was  also  completely  within 
the  Duma’s  competence  while  the  uselessness  of  the  Excep¬ 
tional  Regulations  was  openly  acknowledged  by  the  authorities. 
Review  of  these  regulations  was  more  important  than  the  law 
about  the  inviolability  of  personal  freedom,  because  the 
existence  of  the  Exceptional  Regulations  rendered  this  law 
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ineffectual*  Introduction  of  Exceptional  Regulation  was 
barred  to  the  Duma  by  the  Fundamental  Laws,  but  their  content, 
the  scope  of  the  rights  of  the  administrative  authorities,  the 
establishment  of  responsibility  for  abuse,  or  the  method  of 
control  and  self-defence  -  all  these  were  within  the  DurnaTs 
competence.  It  would  have  been  a -profitable  task  to  combat 
the  government  from  this  position,  having  shown  how  these  reg¬ 
ulations  were  implemented*  Their  use  in  cases  where  no  pol¬ 
icy  was  involved,  was  so  widely  known,  that  the  government 
itself  would  not  have  dared  to  defend  the  former  procedure. 
This  was  a  course  which  should  have  been  followed  to  obtain 
results* 

The  Duma  rejected  such  a  course  because  it  wanted  the 
complete  destruction  rather  than  the  correction  of  the  Excep¬ 
tional  Regulations.  It  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  introducing 
safeguards  concerning  them,  as  confirmed  pacifists  do  from 
an  invitation  to  humanize  war.  In  the  explanatory  memorandum 
to  the  bill  on  the  inviolability  of  personal  freedom,  it  was 
pointed  out  that, 

11  all  laws  which  by  their  very  nature  contradict  the 
principle  of  inviolability  of  personal  freedom,  are 
repealed  simultaneously;  these  include  existing  laws 
concerning  measures  for  the  preservation  of  national 
order  and  social  tranquillity*1. 

In  its  address  the  Duma,  also  spoke  only  of  the  abolition  of 

the  Exceptional  Regulations,  not  their  review. 

Of  course,  the  Exceptional  Regulations  should  not  have 

been  a  normal  condition,  as  it  was  with  us.  But  the  question 

immediately  arises:  was  the  Duma  sincere  in  its  insistence 
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that  no  exceptional  powers  were  needed  by  the  authorities? 

Did  it  really  "believe  that  the  country  could  be  governed 

merely  by  implementing  the  law  of  inviolability  of  personal 

freedom?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  such  assertions,  if  only 

because  the  Duma  itself  acknowledged  the  existence  of  an  epoch 

of  civil  war.  During  the  discussion  of  the  law  on  assemblies, 

Cadet  orators,  Vinaver  and  Kokoshkin,  reminded  their  audience 

of  the  enormous  powers  vested  in  British  officials,  which 

might  be  used  against  assemblies,  and  thus  threaten  social 

tranquillity.  Vinaver  added: 

“There  are  different  kinds  of  assemblies.  We  who  have 
lived  through  the  horrors  of  the  last  few  years,  who 
have  witnessed  meetings  of  persons  with  flushed  faces, 
preparing  to  start  pogroms,  we  shall  not  close  our  eyes 
to  the  possibility  of  such  meetings  in  the  future.” 

This  was  characteristic;  the  Cadet3  understood  the  danger  of 
impotence  when  they  themselves  suffered  from  it.  Though  the 
discussion  was  about  assemblies,  the  question  was  raised  about 
exceptional  powers,  generally.  Might  they  sometimes  become 
necessary,  even  though  they  did  contradict  the  law  of  invio¬ 
lability  of  personal  freedom? 

The  same  day  Vinaver  was  saying  this,  on  June  20th,  the 
Duma  adopted  a  laconic  enquiry  introduced  by  the  Trudoviki 
and  Social-Democrats .  It  was  formulated  thus: 

"A  pogrom  is  starting  in  Batum  following  the  murder  of  a 
cossack.  The  population  is  in  a  panic.  Special  measures 
are  required.  What  action  does  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  intend  to  take  to  prevent  a  pogrom?” 

Apparently,  not  only  was  the  population  in  a  panic  but 

also  the  authors  of  the  enquiry.  Otherwise  they  would  not 

have  spoken  of  preventing  a  pogrom  which,  according  to  their 
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words,  had  already  started.  But  it  is  still  evident  from 
the  enquiry  that  the  authors  admitted  the  necessity  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  measures,  and  therefore,  extraordinary  powers.  It 
is  impossible  to  prevent  a  pogrom  among  people  in  a  panic 
merely  by  implementing  the  principle  of  inviolability  of  per¬ 
sonal  freedom. 

It  is  not  worthwhile  labouring  this  point.  The  Duma 
did  not  deny,  in  principle,  the  necessity  of  exceptional  meas¬ 
ures,  and  sometimes  called  for  them,  itself.  It  criticized 
only  the  methods  used  and,  above  all,  the  reasons  which  the 
government  used  for  applying  them.  In  this  case,  there  were 
two  lawful  courses  open  to  the  Dumas  either  to  undertake  a 
legislative  review  of  the  Exceptional  Regulations,  which  con¬ 
flicted  with  revoiut ionary  ideology;  or,  to  accuse  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  abuse  of  these  regulations  by  applying  them  unlawfully 
and  contradicting  the  aim  of  the  law.  The  latter  course  was 
even  less  to  the  liking  of  the  Duma  because  it  still  implied 
tacit  consent  to  the  legality  of  the  Exceptional  Regulations, 
so  long  as  they  were  not  repealed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  this  required  more  familiarity  with  the  factual  side  of 
each  case,  than  the  Duma  could  acquire.  So  the  Duma  followed 
a  third,  hopeless  course.  It  simply  found  that  their  very 
application  was  unlawful  and  so  provided  a  reason  for  an 
enquiry. 

But  why  did  the  use  of  these  regulations  suddenly  become 
unlawful?  The  Duma's  lawyers  did  not  bother  with  proofs. 

As  far  back  as  May  13th,  Koko shkin  considered  that  the 
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Exceptional  Regulations  were  repealed  by  the  Manifesto  of 
October  17th.  Others  found  that  they  contradicted  Witte’s 
report  which  the  Tsar  ordered  to  be  adopted  for  guidance. 
Later  the  Luma  began  to  insist  that  the  regulations  were  un¬ 
lawful  because  the  bill  to  repeal  them  had  been  introduced 
in  the  Luma.  Such  arguments  were  futile  because  they  were 
all  irrelevant  and  could  not  be  sincere.  Invariably  the  Lu¬ 
ma  concluded  with  the  customary  cry,  “resign11 ,  which  might 
have  satisfied  the  Luma  itself  but  could  not  be  regarded  as 
asserting  control  over  the  administration. 

It  is  evident  that  in  accusing  the  government  of  unlaw¬ 
ful  actions,  the  Luma  was  putting  itself  on  an  unlawful  basis 
by  considering  its  own  wishes  as  law,  and  itself  above  the 
law.  Thus  the  enquiries  lowered  the  prestige  of  the  Luma, 
not  of  the  government,  and  revealed  what  a  menace  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  parliamentary  order  might  be.  There  would  then 
be  no  just  order  but  merely  autocracy  in  reverse,  the  autoc¬ 
racy  of  the  Luma’s  majority. 

How  let  us  look  at  the  Duma’s  side  of  the  argument.  The 
preservation  of  even  an  appearance  of  objectivity  by  the  Lu¬ 
ma  was  as  unlikely  as  the  maintenance  of  an  objective  alti¬ 
tude  towards  the  enemy  in  war  time,  and  every  page  of  the 
stenographic  reports  confirms  this.  What  kind  of  control 
could  there  be  under  such  circumstances?  Two  interesting 
enquiries  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  existing  conditions. 

The  most  interesting  enquiry  made  by  the  Luma,,  as  to 
content,  was  announced  on  May  8th,  “concerning  incitements 
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to  pogroms,  printed  in  the  police  department11.  It  unmasked 
the  crying  evil  in  the  very  centre  of  the  administration  and 
threw  a  revealing  light  at  the  methods  of  the  old  order. 

There  was  one  weakness  in  it:  it  referred  to  December,  1905, 
when  there  was  no  Duma;  and  concerned  the  government  anarchy 
when  both  the  old  regime  and  revolution  were  plotting  against 
Witte  and  the  October  reforms.  At  that  time  the  Minister  of 
Internal  Affairs  was  Durnovo,  not  Stolypin,  so  the  latter 
had  ever y  right  to  decline  to  reply  to  such  an  enquiry. 

However  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so  because  he  still  had 
hopes  of  working  with  this  Duma.  He  had  nothing  to  conceal 
from  it  and  decided  to  use  the  enquiry  to  disassociate  him¬ 
self  from  the  past  and  clearly  define  his  position.  He  de¬ 
clared  on  June  8th,  nI  permit  no  reservations  and  recognize 
no  half-measures11 .  After  this  introduction  he  painted  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  what  went  on  in  the  police  department  at  that  troubled 
time.  He  told  about  the  incitements  to  pogroms  which  were 
printed  there;  the  dismissal  of  Rachkovski,  and  Budagovski’s 
reprimand,  although  the  latter,  simult aneously  received  the 
Tsar’s  praise  for  other  activity.  Having  exposed  the  past, 
Stolypin  clearly  expressed  his  attitude  toward  such  practices. 
He  admitted  that  these  actions  were  wrong  and  promised  that 
the  ministry  would  undertake  the  most  energetic  measures  to 
prevent  their  recurrence.  He  said;  "I  can  guarantee  that 
there  will  be  no  such  repetition*5. 

What  more  could  be  demanded  of  a  minister  who  was  not 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  his  predecessors?  The  early 
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Stolypin  was  a  person  in  whom  even  opponents  showed  confi¬ 
dence,  and  in  this  very  session,  Urusov,  Rodichev  and  Kova¬ 
levsky,  declared  their  personal  respect  for  him.  This  minis¬ 
ter  gave  a  public  promise  and  it  was  necessary  to  support 
him  and  wait  for  further  developments,  though  the  Duma  might 
have  pointed  out  the  conditions  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
keep  his  promise.  This  was  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Stoly¬ 
pin  undoubtedly  exaggerated  his  importance  as  a  bearer  of 
authority,  as  the  Cadets  overestimated  theirs  as  the  represent 
atives  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Both  adversaries  could 
manifest  their  real  strength  only  through  agreement  and  co¬ 
operation  with  each  other.  Stolypin1  s  appeal  to  the  Duma, 
while  exposing  past  practices,  for  which  supporters  of  the 
old  order  never  forgave  him,  was  in  fact,  an  endeavour  to 
bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  the  government  with  liberal 
society,  which  was  necessary  to  both  for  success  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause.  Prince  Urusov  summed  it  up  this  way  in  a  remark¬ 
able  speech. 

In  the  Pirst  Duma  there  were  few  remarkable  speeches  in 
a  national  sense.  Urusov1 s  speech  was  one  of  these.  History 
has  recorded  only  the  concluding,  rather  poorly  worded  state¬ 
ment  about  those  who  51  axe  sergeants  and  policemen  by  upbring¬ 
ing,  and  pogrom  makers  by  conviction5’.  His  speech  deserved 
more  than  this  brief  mention. 

Urusov,  like  Stolypin,  belonged  to  that  pleiad  of  liber¬ 
al  bureaucrats  who  by  their  position  and  connections  with 
the  ruling  class,  could  permit  themselves  the  luxury  of 
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independence*  Such  men  were  not  few  in  number  and  the  Cadets 
needed  their  help  to  reorganize  Russia  in  a  peaceful  way. 
Unfortunat ely,  society  could  use  them  only  when  they  broke 
with  bureaucracy.  Urusov,  thanks  to  his  bureaucratic  expe¬ 
rience,  understood  the  situation.  He  had  no  illusions  about 
everything  going  well  once  the  Cadets  were  in  power,  and  he 
warned  of  this  as  follows: 

"I  maintain  that  no  ministry,  even  if  it  be  chosen  from 
the  State  Duma,  could  secure  order  so  long  as  obscure 
persons  or  evil  forces,  standing  behind  an  impenetrable 
barrier,  have  an  opportunity  of  grasping  separate  parts 
of  the  state  mechanism.  (indeed  the  evil  lay  here. 

Urusov  warned  Stolypin  that  his  ministry  alone  would  be 
powerless  to  cope  with  them.)  The.  chief  inspirers  exist, 
apparently,  outside  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  and  that  is  why,  without 
directing  my  words  against  the  ministry  or  against  in¬ 
dividual  ministers,  I  can  still  maintain  that  the  cate¬ 
gorical  announcement  made  here  to-day,  has  no  sound  ba¬ 
sis.  (This  was  an  approach  to  the  crux  of  the  problem. 
Who  were  these  dark  forces  and,  above  all,  wherein  lay 
their  might?  Urusov  was  more  experienced  than  Stolypin 
and  understood  this  better.  He  did  not  attack  Stolypin 
personally.)  I  am  completely  confident  that  the  Minister 
of  Internal  Affairs  gave  us  all  the  information  he  could 
give;  I  am  certain  of  the  sincerity  of  his  information 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  under  Minister  Stolypin  no  one 
will  decide  to  use  the  ministry!s  building  and  finances 
to  organize  pogroms  and  establish  underground  printing 
presses. tJ 

But  unfortunately,  Urusov  drew  no  conclusion  from  all 
this.  He  pointed  out  the  evil  correctly  but  he  proposed  no 
means  for  its  correction  since  the  Cadet  tactics  of  the  period 
did  not  permit  this.  That  is  why  Stolypin  did  not  understand 
him.  He  replied  proudly: 

-}I  must  say  that  when  I  took  over  the  management  of  the 
Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  I  received,  at  the  order 
of  the  Tsar*  Emperor,  complete  authority,  and  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  responsible.  If  there  were  ghosts  which  would 
have  interfered  with  me,  they  would  have  been  destroyed, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any.” 
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Experience  proved  later  how  unwarranted  this  self- 
confidence  was.  ’’Dark  forces"  not  only  murdered  Stolypin, 
they  also  ruined  Russia.  Urusov  was  right,  they  were  not 
overcome. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  recognize  these  forces  prophet¬ 
ically,  as  Urusov  did.  It  was  necessary  to  realize  wherein 
lay  their  might.  Of  course,  their  strength  was  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  "being  "sergeants  and  pogrom  makers",  as  Urusov 
concluded  in  the  midst  of  "an  unceasing  thunder  of  applause". 
Unfortunately,  their  strength  lay  in  the  fact  that  liberal 
society,  by  its  tactics,  created  a  favourable  basis  for  their 
intrigues  and  their  consolidation.  By  opposing  agreement 
with  the  government,  liberalism  weakened  the  whole  state. 

The  revolutionaries  of  the  Bight  who  made  pogroms  on  Jews; 
the  revolutionaries  of  the  Left  whose  state  wisdom  contrived 
pogroms  on  landlords  %  the  terrorists  who  murdered  Gertsensh- 
tein  and  Xollos,  and  those  who  shot  down  policemen  at  their 
posts,  -  all  these  were  the  scourge  of  the  land.  In  a  sound 
state  organism  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  exists,  and  such 
phenomena  are  only  individual  crimes.  Their  contagion  dis¬ 
appears  in  a  healthy,  just  atmosphere.  It  was  not  so  in  Russia. 

3 

The  Left  " Acheront "  became  the  ally  of  liberalism  and  liberal¬ 
ism  could  not  make  up  its  mind  to  repudiate  it.  So  the  Bight 
"  Ac  hero  nt "  found  its  support  in  the  government,  including  the 
Tsar  himself.  Both  ruinous  " Acheronts"  nourished  one  another. 
The  Luma,  thundered  against  right  wing  pogrom  makers  while 
demanding  amnesty  for  its  own  supporters  who  were  guilty  of 
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,,w murder  and  all  kinds  of  agrarian  crimes’1.  The  Tsc;r  refused 
the  Duma’s  request  for  an  amnesty,  and  instead  pardoned  "his 
o wn"  at  the  intercession  of  the  Dubrovinski  gang.  The  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  two  may  seem  blasphemy  morally,  but  politically 
they  resembled  one  another  as  a  negative  resembles  a  photo¬ 
graph.  Ho  wonder  it  was  often  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
revolutionaries  from  the  reactionaries,  and  the  revolutionar¬ 
ies,  having  won  power,  showed  their  reactionary  side.  The 
increase  of  the  revolutionary  bacteria  was  one  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  autocracy.  The  proclamation  of  a  constitutional 

monarchy  might  have  become  the  beginning  of  a  recovery,  but, 
to  bring  this  about,  agreement  and  co-operation  between  the 
government  and  the  Cadets,  as  leaders  of  liberal  society,  was 

essential.  Only  such  agreement  could  save  them  both  from 

5 

their  dangerous  "Acheronts" .  This  was  the  task  and  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  restoration  of  "morality"  in  Russia,. 

But  when  Stolypin  came  before  the  Duma  with  criticism 
of  the  Right  " Acheront "  and  the  promise  that  while  he  was  in 
office  it  would  be  kept  in  check,  how  did  the  Duma  receive 
him?  It  did  not  understand  that  its  interest  lay  in  supporting 
Stolypin’ s  newly- promised  policy.  As  if  on  purpose,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  "dark  forces",  the  Duma,  set  out  to  hinder  sto¬ 
lypin.  Yinaver  thundered  eloquently  against  the  former  min¬ 
istry  and  its  deceitful  attitude  towards  Rochkovski  and  Bu- 
dagovski,  and  made  caustic  remarks  about  Trepov,  (who  at  this 
time  was  negotiating  with  Miliukov  about  a  Cadet  government). 
Rodichev  claimed; 
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There  was  a  time  when  the  ministry  might  have  solemnly 
declared  to  the  country  that  it  foreswears  the  old  ways 
ol  violence  and  arbitrariness  and  repudiates  deceit, 
out  it  did  not  do  so.  Now,  only  by  leaving  their  minis¬ 
terial  posts  could  the  ministers  fulfil  their  duty  to 
their  native  land.  (stormy  applause,  voices:  ’resign, 
resign* . ) ” 

Aladin  ridiculed  Stolypin’s  speech  saying: 

“rle  appealed  to  us  with  a  touching  tremor  in  his  voice 
and  meekly  begged  us  to  forgive  them  for  the  sins  of 
the  past  because  they  repented  in  the  present *•». 

Ramishvili  moclced  Stolypin  because  he,  supposedly,  ad¬ 
mitted  that, 

!'A11  evil  and  abominable  things  ruining  Russia,  were 
done  consciously.  Whether  he  asserted  it  or  mentioned 
it  inadvertently,  he  spoke  from  the  heart;  forgive  the 
past,  nothing  like  this  will  happen  in  the  future.” 

2 

In  the  formula  of  transition  adopted  by  the  Duma  it  was 
stated  that : 

”Only  the  immediate  resignation  of  the  existing  ministry 
and  transfer  of  authority  to  a  cabinet  enjoying  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  State  Duma,  can  lead  the  country  out  of 
the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  difficulties”. 

This  was  the  Duma’s  reaction  to  Stolypin’s  frank  and  manly 

speech. 

Next  day  Miliukov’s  delight  was  expressed  in  Speech, 

June  10th: 

”The  resolution  adopted  yesterday  by  the  State  Duma  in 
connection  with  the  reply  of  the  Minister  of  Internal 
Affairs  clear^  stressed  the  moral  of  the  new  lesson 
which  the  Duma  gave  the  ministry,  proving  that  the  min¬ 
istry  is  unable  to  understand  its  duty  to  the  country, 
that  it  is  powerless  to  fulfil  it  and,  therefore,  must 
yield  its  place  to  a  ministry  armed  with  real  strength 
and  moral  authority”. 

The  conduct  of  the  revolutionary  parties  in  this  session 
of  the  Duma  was  understandable.  They  tried  to  hinder  agreement 
with  the  government,  and  heighten  the  revolutionary  mood. 
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But  how  car  Cadet  tactics  he  explained?  How  could  they  speak 
of  impartiality  and  objectivity  after  such  a  session?  Whom, 
except  their  "own",  could  the  Duma’s  formula  of  transition 
convince? 

It  is  enlightening  to  compare  this  enquiry  directed  to 
the  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs  with  another  enquiry  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  The  St.  Petersburg  justices  of  the  peace 
suddenly  remembered  that,  according  to  the  decrees  of  1864, 
they  had  the  right  to  check  prisons  and  free  those  who  were 
detained  unlawfully.  Bor  a  long  time,  not  one  of  them  thought 
of  exercising  this  right,  but  they  tried  to  do  so  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  constitut ion.  As  could  be  ejected,  it 
was  found  that  many  of  those  arrested  were  held  without  doc¬ 
uments  to  justify  their  detention.  This  was  immediately 
corrected;  the  required  documents  were  furnished  and  legality 
triumphed.  The  Security  Regulation  made  this  correction  very 
easy.  But  the  enquiry  was  not  interested  in  the  actions  of 
the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  which  blandly  kept  arrested 
persons  without  warrants,  but  in  the  activities  of  the  court 
authorities  and  the  Ministry  of  Justice  itself.  The  Duma, 
wished  to  know  why  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  public 
prosecutor  were  inactive  all  this  time,  and  what  was  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  regard  to  this  inactivity? 

On  June  30th,  the  minister’s  associate,  Senator  Soller- 
t insky,  replied  on  behalf  of  the  minister.  If  his  words  could 
be  accepted  without  prejudice,  one  would  have  to  admit  that 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  did  all  it  could  under  the  constitution. 
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Sollertinsky  confirmed,  the  sad  fact  that: 

"Although  the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
the  public  prosecutor  are  limited,  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  a  formal  review  of  the  documentary  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  confinement,  we  must  confess  that  even 
these  powers  have  their  sorry  history,  confirming  once 
more  the  fact  that  individual  laws  not  in  agreement 
with  the  general  political  regime  are  not  practical... 
These  laws,  outlined  in  the  judicial  statutes  of  1864, 
have  fallen  into  disuse  over  a  period  of  years  and  had 
been  so  thoroughly  forgotten,  that  when  the  urban  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  remembered  the  existence  of  these 
statutes,  and  appeared  in  the  prisons,  they  caused  some 
alarm.  This  alarm  extended  not  only  to  prison  wardens 
who  had  not  seen  any  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  midst 
until  then,  but  also  to  the  directors  of  public  prose¬ 
cution  who  responded  to  this  by  the  narrowest  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  powers,  and  consequently  of  their  own. 

In  the  course  of  his  supervision  the  Public  Prosecutor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Court  Chamber  reported  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  joint  session 
of  the  Ruling  Senate.  This  was  not  all.  I  must  admit 
that  the  Ruling  Senate  meeting  in  joint  session,  having 
repealed  by  its  d.ecision  of  Pune  8th  some  details  of 
the  general  decision  of  the  congress  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  recognized  the  question  of  limiting  their  right 
to  visit  prisons,  as  so  new  in  court  practice  that  it 
decided,  to  transfer  the  problem  to  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Ruling  Senate. n 

Such  was  the  confusion  in  the  capital,  in  the  prosecu¬ 
ting  magistracy  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Court  Chamber  and  in 
the  Senate,  the  second  month  of  Shcheglovit ov 1  s  term  of  office. 
■What  did  the  new  minister  do  when  he  found  out  about  it? 
Sollertinsky  continued: 

"Before  the  decision  was  made  by  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Senate,  and  even  prior  to  the  June  8th,  joint 
session  meeting,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  trying  to 
meet  the  urgent  need  for  establishing  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  legal  reform  of  November  20th,  re¬ 
pealed  the  ord.er  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Chamber,  as  incorrect,  and  ordered  him 
to  inform  prison  wardens  immediately  that  justices  of 
the  peace  have  the  right  to  enter,  without  hindrance, 
all  places  of  confinement.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
a  circular  letter  to  public  prosecutors  of  all  district 
courts,  ordering  them  to  investigate  immediately. 
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personally  or  through  their  subordinates,  the  justice 
of  detaining  prisoners  whom  they  were  holding  and  hence¬ 
forth  carry  out  without  fail  Article  10  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Criminal  Code,  As  for  prison  wardens  who  negli¬ 
gently  permitted  prolongation  of  the  prison  term,  the 
Minister  of  Justice  instituted  disciplinary  measures  to 
deal  with  them." 

What  else  could  the  Minister  of  Justice  do?  The  earlier 
Shcheglovitov ,  emerged  in  the  determined  defence  of  court  le¬ 
gality,  Later  he  became  an  enemy  of  the  constitution  and 
court  independence  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  reaction,  but  at 
this  time  he  was  at  his  zenith.  Also  edifying  and  honest  was 
Sollertinsky 1 s  reference  to  the  “withering  of  laws  which  are 
not  in  agreement  with  the  general  political  order11 .  Was  he 
not  correct  in  making  this  observation?  To  illustrate  the 
point:  when  Alexander  III  ordered  the  abolition  of  justices 
of  the  peace  because  they  were  harmful,  and  Katkov  referred 
to  court  regulations  as  “court  republic”,  -  would  not  the 
attempt  of  public  prosecutors  to  establish  control  over  gen¬ 
darmes,  or  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  free  prisoners,  have 

led  to  a  further  limitation  of  their  powers?  Everyone  in 
Hus  si  a,  knew  that  the  reforms  of  the  T60fs,  the  beginning  of 
our  restoration,  were  halted  chiefly  because  they  were  “not 
in  agreement  with  the  autocracy” ,  striking  equally  at  the 
courts  and  the  zemstva.  Eor  this  reason,  even  the  Liberation 
Movement  with  its  slogan,  “Down  with  the  autocracy”,  included 
not  onljr  revolutionaries  with  their  utopias  but  also  liberal¬ 
ism.,  which  wanted  only  the  extension  of  the  “great  reforms”. 
A  new  political  order  was  granted  in  1906  and  a  new  form  of 
government  was  established,  Henceforth,  the  methods  of 
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government  had  to  be  acceptable  to  the  new  order  not  to  the 
autocracy*  It  was  time  for  other,  obsolete  laws  to  fall  into 
disuse,  even  before  their  formal  repeal. 

How  did  the  Duma  react  to  Sollertinsky 1 s  declaration? 

Ho  one  doubted  the  sincerity  of  this  honest  man.  Rodichev 
paid  tribute  to  him  in  his  opening  remarks:  “The  colleague 
of  the  Minister  of  Justice  spoke  subjectively  not  only  the 
truth  but  the  whole  truth'1.  Then  began  an  eloquent  attack 
against  the  Ministry  of  Justice  for  its  past:  for  having  be¬ 
come,  long  ago,  the  servant  of  the  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs  (applause)*  for  the  impotence  of  court  authorities  in 
prosecuting  officials  (though  the  bill  dealing  with  this  had 
been  introduced  by  the  new  minister  more  than  a  month  ago 
and  had  been  left  tabled  by  the  Duma).  Rodichev  also  thun¬ 
dered  against  the  illegal  actions  of  the  former  minister, 
Akimov,  and  against  some,  unnamed  by  the  speaker  and  still 
unpunished,  actions  by  the  office  of  the  Chief  Public  Prose¬ 
cutor,  Shirinsky-Shichmatov.  Of  course,  all  this  might  have 
been  ouite  true,  but  what  did  it  have  to  do  with  the  enquiry? 
Zhilkin  ironically  questioned  Sollertinsky: 

“vVho  helped  to  distort  so  completely  the  Statutes  of  !64? 
We  know  that  you  come  from  the  social  circles  which  ac¬ 
complished  this  distortion  of  the  law;  and  if  you  did 
this  in  order  that  all  legality  might  vanish,  how  dare 
you  come  here  and  offer  to  co-operate  with  us?  You 
punished  yourself  once,  let  it  be  your  last  appearance; 
do  not  come  here  anymore.  (applause).  If  you  have  any 
understanding  of  the  present  situation,  all  you  can  do 
now  is  fulfil  the  demand  of  the  State  Duma  to  go  and 
make  way  for  a  real  cabinet,  (burst  of  applause).  “ 

Even  Vinaver,  who  was  quite  familiar  with  court  procedure 

and  people  associated  with  it,  had  some  satisfaction  from 
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ridiculing  Sollert insky : 

"It  seems  that  over  a  forty-year  period  the  law, was 
forgotten,  and  when  it  was  revealed  it  caused  alarm; 
first  in  prison  offices,  then  in  the  prosecuting  magis- 
tracy.  The  public  prosecutor  hastened  to  ha.lt  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  newly- revealed  law,  and  when  the  matter 
reached  the  senate,  the  senate  was  perplexed  and  turned 
to  the  general  meeting  to  decide  what  to  do  with  the  newly- 
•  found  law.  The  T-inistry  of  Justice  explains  this  strange 
procedure  by  the  fact  that  a  law  not  in  conformity  with 
the  political  regime  falls  into  disuse..." 

This  may  have  been  witty,  but  people  who  live  in  glass 
houses  should  not  throw  stones.  The  law  was  forgotten  not  on¬ 
ly  by  the  prison  authorities  and  the  prosecuting  magistracies 
but  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  by  lawyers,  and  by  enlight¬ 
ened  society  itself  as  well.  What  prevented  them,  from  remem¬ 
bering  this  law  after  October  17th  and  demanding  its  applica¬ 
tion?  "While  unnecessary,  stupid  articles  were  written,  de¬ 
claring  that,  after  October  17th,  supposedly,  no  new  laws 
could  be  proclaimed,  when  the  monarches  right  to  promulgate 
the  constitution  was  being  questioned,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  send  justices  of  the  peace  to  examine  the  prisons,  and 
if  they  were  refused  admittance,  shout  about  an  actual  act 
of  lawlessness.  But  no  one  did  this  because  these  laws  "not 
in  conformity  with  the  new  political  order"  were  actually  for¬ 
gotten  even  b y  our  enlightened  society. 

Those  who  remembered  this  law  and  caused  a.  salutary 
alarm,  deserved  society’s  gratitude.  However,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  who  used  his  authority  to  restore  the  lew  and  did 
not  try  to  prove  that  the  latest  security  regulations  repealed 
it,  had.  the  right  to  expect  more  than  ridicule.  Under  such 
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circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  friends  from 
foes.  Tactics  which  insisted  on  confusing  them  might  he  suc¬ 
cessful  only  if  it  was  a  case  of  asserting  the  principle: 
all  or  nothing.  Furthermore,  such  tactics  convinced  the 
government  that  those  of  its  members  who  wanted  to  work  with 
the  Duma  found  themselves  in  a  worse  position  than  those  who 
openly  ridiculed  it. 

This  was  illustrated  by  the  sad  fate  of  another  enquiry 
concerning  the  printing  in  the  Government  Gazette,  of  re  an¬ 
tionary  telegrams  addressed  to  the  Tsar. 

I  pointed  out  in  previous  chapters  that  the  enemies  of 
the  constitution  concealed  themselves  during  the  first  days 
of  the  triumphant  opening  of  the  Duma.  But  the  Duma’s  address 
was  the  signal  to  come  out  into  the  open  and  attack.  The 
reactionary  leaders  merely  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
uliberatorsn  and  their  address,  telegraph  and  banquet  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  reactionaries,  in  turn,  began  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  represented  society’s  opinion,  sending 
from  various  parts  of  Russia,  telegrams  to  the  Tsar.  They 
accused  the  Duma  of  plotting  to  seize  the  government,  acting 
in  a,  revolut ionary  manner,  humouring  foreigners,  conspiring 
against  the  unity  and  integrit3~  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
so  on.  The  Tsar  was  urged  to  abolish  the  Durna  and  preserve 
his  unlimited  autocracy.  These  appeals  were,  of  course,  tact¬ 
less  in  themselves,  but  it  was  quite  improper  to  print  them 
in  the  official  Government  Gg.zett e .  By  doing  this,  the 
government  not  onljr  expressed  its  solidarity  with  them,  but 
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it  allowed  the  linking  of  party  appeals  with  the  name  of  the 
Tsar.  It  was  difficult  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  "believe 
that  this  printing  could  have  taken  place  without  the  Tsar's 
permission;  in  fact,  this  was  so  unlikelj/  that  the  Duma  wa.s 
provided  with  splendid  grounds  for  an  enquiry.  Dot  only  could 
it  accuse  the  ministers  of  encouraging  unsuitable  attacks  on 
a  constitutional  institution,  but  it  could  also  attack  the 
government  for  unworthy  implication  of  the  Tsar's  name  in  par¬ 
ty  quarrels.  The  blow  intended  by  Goremykin  against  the  Du¬ 
ma.  could  be  turned  against  himself. 

But  the  Duma  was  prevented  from  profiting  by  this  favour¬ 
able  position,  by  its  earlier  statements  and  the  very  text 
of  its  address.  'Bo  matter  how  exaggerated  the  telegraphic 
accusations  were,  the  Duma  did  give  grounds  for  them;  it  was 
the  first  to  attack.  But  the  government,  by  its  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  telegrams,  surpassed  the  Duma  and  gave  it  a  chance 
for  revenge.  However,  even  on  this  question,  the  Duma  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  its  position,  and  managed  to  surpass  the 
tactlessness  of  the  government. 

The  authors  of  the  enquiry  considered  that  the  telegrams 
published  in  the  Government  Gazette  constituted  "an  audacious 
disrespect  to  the  highest  legislative  institution”.  ” Audacious 
disrespect”,  was  the  authentic  text  of  the  famous  Article  128 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  But  this  article  spoke  of  " audacious 
disrespect”  only  in  reference  to  the  Supreme  Authority,  not 
in  regard  to  a  group  of  people  in  a  given  legislative  insti¬ 
tution.  It  was  an  arrogant  and  unfortunate  idea  to  employ 
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these  sacramental  terms  in  relation  to  the  Duma,  compare  re¬ 
spect  for  it  with  respect  for  the  Supreme  Authority,  and  con¬ 
sider  attacks  on  it  as  "laesio  ma.i est atis”  /High  treason/. 

It  was  not  up  to  the  members  of  the  Duma  to  demand  respect 
from  the  population  under  threat  of  capital  punishment*  There 
still  wa.s  nothing  criminal  in  the  completely  improper  tele¬ 
grams  and  no  court  would  condemn  them. 

The  chief  accusation  against  the  government  should  have 
been  based  on  the  claim  that  publication  of  such  telegrams 
involved  the  Tsar  in  party  quarrels.  Apparently,  the  enquiry 
intended  to  do  that  but  it  turned  out  to  be  something  altoge¬ 
ther  different.  It  stated:  “The  publication  of  such  testi¬ 
monials  above  all  undermines  the  dignity  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  directed.”  What  did  this  mean?  Did  the  Duma 
consider  that  some  telegrams  from  irresponsible  persons  could 
undermine  ”the  dignity  of  the  Tsar”?  Stakhovich  and  Geiden 
objected  with  moderation  and  restraint,  to  these  unfortunate 
words,  while  Nabokov  tried  to  defend  the  wording  without  suc¬ 
cess.  He  declared: 

’’Even  if  in  the  final  analysis  these  telegrams  do  not 
undermine  the  dignity  of  the  Tsar,  generally  speaking, 
that  is  their  aim.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  Tsar  Emperor 
followed  these  invitations  and  proposals  which  were  di¬ 
rected  to  him,  he  would  by  doing  this,  undermine  his 
dignity. " 

This  is  from  “Scylla  to  Charvbdis"  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  blue  se?y7.  To  say  that  as  a  result  of  some  ac¬ 
tions,  the  Tsar  would  undermine  his  dignity  is  simply  a  rhe¬ 
torical  twist,  inadmissible  in  relation  to  the  person  of  the 
’’inviolable”  Tsar.  Nabokov  evidently  sensed  that  he  was 
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tangled  up,  and  rejected  this  statement.  But  with  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  this  point  all  accusation  vanished  from  the  enquiry. 
All  that  remained  was  the  Duma’s  indignation  because  it  was 
shown  "audacious  disrespect".  Thus,  instead  of  condemning 
the  activities  of  the  government,  the  enquiry  took  the  form 
of  a  series  of  questions  about  the  procedure  and  aims  of  pub¬ 
lishing  telegrams  addressed  to  the  Tsar.  This  is  the  way 
the  enquiry  was  phrased: 

"l)  What  procedure  is  used  to  determine  the  printing  of 
telegrams  directed  to  His  Majesty?  What  institutions 
or  persons  are  responsible  for  the  choice  of  tele¬ 
grams  for  publication? 

”2)  Was  the  publication  in  this  case  made  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers? 

n3)  If  the  publication  of  such  messages,  (above  all  un¬ 
dermining  the  dignity  of  the  personage  to  whom  they 
are  directed)  was  made  with  the  knowledge  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
with  what  aims  in  mind  was  this  done?" 

IProm  the  last  point,  as  I  already  pointed  out,  the 
bracketed  words  were  omitted. 

The  enquiry,  in  this  form,  threatened  no  one  and  released 
Goremykin  from  responsibility.  This  was  not  an  accident. 
Unfortunately,  it  wan  inappropriate  for  this  Duma  to  defend 
correctness  of  expression  regarding  organs  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  express  jealous  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  Tsar. 

But  Goremykin  did  profit  by  the  Duma’s  formal  mistake.  In 
the  wording  of  the  enquiry,  he  discerned,  not  without  reason, 
the  application  of  Article  40  not  58, of  the  Duma  Statute, 
which  permitted  requests  for  explanat ions  only  i'f  the3r  directly 
concerned  matters  examined  by  the  Duma.  Goremykin  replied, 
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not  without  irony,  that  he  could  not  discern  which  one  of 
the  matters  "being  examined  by  the  Duma  concerned  the  urgent 
enquiry.  Then  the  chairman  of  the  Duma  committed,  a  blunder. 
He  might  have  replied  to  Goremykin  that  the  text  of  the  en¬ 
quiry  pointed  out  the  unlawfulness  of  certain  activities  of 
the  authorities,  which  were  under  the  control  of  the  Duma, 
whether  or  not  they  concerned  matters  examined  by  the  Luma. 
Muromtsev  did  not  do  this  and  acknowledged  and  confirmed  the 
direction  of  the  enquiry  according  to  Article  40.  Wishing 
to  match  Goremykin1  s  irony,  he  made  public  in  the  Duma,  on 
May  26th,  Goremykin ’s  letter  and  his  own  biting  reply. 

nI  consider  it  my  duty  to  declare  that  anxiety  about 
the  defence  of  the  dignity  of  the  highest  state  in¬ 
stitutions,  whose  existence  rests  on  the  fundamental 
Laws  of  the  Empire,  from  criminal  attacks  circulated 
through  official  organs  of  the  government,  is  a  matter 
of  constant  concern  and  interest  to  government  institu¬ 
tions.  (At  this  point  the  chairman !s  reading  was  stopped 
by  applause  and  cries  of  ’bravo’.  He  continued.)  I 
conveyed  to  Your  Most  High  Excellency  the  urgent  dec¬ 
laration  adopted,  by  the  Duma  questioning  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Government  Gazette  of  various  testimonials, 
which  constitute  an  audacious  disrespect  for  a  legisla¬ 
tive  institution  and  arouse  one  part  of  the  population 
against  the  other." 

The  Luma  was  so  pleased  with  this  letter,  that  it  ixnme- 

2 

diately  adopted  as  the  formula  of  transitions  "Approving 
the  actions  of  the  chairman".  To  these  words,  because  of 
the  demand  of  one  of  the  deputies,  they  added  the  word 
"completely".  In  voting  on  this  formula,  the  Luma  followed 
strictly  parliament  ary  procedure,  the  chairman  being  replaced 
by  a  colleague,  since  the  formula  concerned  the  actions  of 
the  chairman.  Its  adoption  was  greeted  with  "prolonged 
-applause".  The  Luma’s  satisfaction  with  the  effectiveness 
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of  the  reply  concealed  its  defects. 

In  the  first  place,  now  even  the  Duma  following  the  chair¬ 
man’s  lead  considered  that  this  was  not  an  enquiry  hut  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  Article  40.  Secondly,  no  reply  was  given  to  Go¬ 
remykin’s  formal  objection;  it  was  not  a  question  of  what  was 
"an  essential  subject  of  constant  concern  of  government  in¬ 
stitutions",  but  what  business  connected  with  the  enquiry  was 
at  the  time  being  examined  by  the  Duma.  After  all  that  the 
Duma  said  and  did  regarding  the  Fundamental  Laws  and  the 
government,  it  was  strange  for  it  to  Pretend  to  be  concerned 
about  the  "defence  of  the  dignity  of  the  highest  state  insti¬ 
tutions  whose  existence  rests  on  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  the 
Empire".  This  lofty  tone  rang  false  from  the  lips  of  the 
organ  of  revolutionary  upheaval. 

Muromtsev’s  letter  gave  Goremykin  an  opportunity  for 
further  and  more  obvious  derision.  On  Tune  2nd,  Goremykin 
replied: 

"I  am  compelled  to  inform  you  that  the  concern  you  men¬ 
tion  about  the  defence  of  the  dignity  of  the  highest 
state  institutions,  whose  existence  rests  on  the  Funda- 
mental  Laws  of  the  Empire,  guides  my  actions  in  as  great 
a  measure  as  the  solicitude  revealed  in  this  regard  by 
the  State  Duma". 

This  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Goremykin’s  mocker}'  was  ap¬ 
parently  directed  not  even  so  much  against  the  enquiry  of 
the  State  Duma,  as  against  the  bombastic  letter  of  its  chair¬ 
man. 

The  Duma,  found  itself  in  a  foolish  predicament:  then  it 

1 

remembered  that  it  had  the  right  of  enouiry,  so  for  the  third 
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time  an  enquiry  was  sent  to  Goremykin.  The  concluding  point 
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was  formulated  as  follows:  "Have  the  guilty  persons  been 
prosecuted?"  After  the  correspondence  which  had  already  tak¬ 
en  place  this  question  was  merely  a  prank*  Unwilling  to 
compete  with  the  Duma  in  further  sarcasm,  Goremykin  ended  the 
correspondence  on  June  30th,  finding  it  impossible  to  give 

a  different  reply.  The  Duma,  meanwhil  e  comforted  itself  by 

2 

declaring  in  the  transition  formula,  that  it  sees  in  this  re¬ 
fusal  a  new  violation  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the 
executive  authority* 

The  Duma  might  have  noticed,  in  this  instance,  tfre 
difference  in  attitudes  towards  it.  The  Ministry  of  Internal 
Affairs  and  the  Ministry  of  Justice  answered  the  enquiries 
fully  and  did  not  hide  behind  defects  of  form.  But  in  its 
relations  towards  those  who  wanted  to  work  with  it,  the  Du¬ 
ma  adopted  an  exaggerated  tone  of  impenetrable  indignation. 

It  drove  Stolypin  and  Shcheglovitov  with  cries  of  "out"  and 
"resign",  and  then  it  was  short  of  ammunition  for  the  chief 
enemy;  for  Goremykin  who  undermined  it  and  ridiculed  it 
openly,  the  Duma,  had  only  caustic  remarks.  This  was  a  sad 
lesson  to  both  friends  and  foes.  The  Duma1  s  political  stand 
(which  did  not  correspond  to  its  constitutional  role),  not  the 
lack  of  ability  prevented  the  Duma  from,  handling  properly 
this  exceptionally  promising  task,  furthermore,  the  Duma 1 s 
conduct  in  this  enquiry  could  not  in  any  way  have  contributed 
to  the  introduction  of  a  parliament  ary  order  in  Russia. 
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FOOT  N  0  T  E  3 


1)  Enquiries  -  this  was  the  right  to  expose  publicly  the 
irregular  activities  of  the  authorities  and  demand  the 
governments  explanation  for  them. 

2)  Transition  formula  -  a  procedure  adopted  by  the  Duma, 
which  consisted  of  summing  up  the  preceding  discussion 
before  going  on  to  the  next  order  of  business. 

3)  "Acheront 11  -  from  the  Greek,  meaning  gods  of  destruction 
The  term  was  used  to  describe  the  unstable  revolut ionary 
condition  which  existed  in  Russia  at  the  timeo 
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CHAPTER  Xll 

The  Influence  of  the  Duma's  Work  on  the  Country 

Experience  showed  that  no  favourable  results  could  be 
expected  from  the  legislative  work  of  the  Duma,  since  it  con¬ 
sistently  rejected  co-operation  with  the  government.  The 

Duma  did  not  examine  government  bills,  sending  only  its  own 

1 

to  committees,  either  as  "raw  material"  (the  agrarian  project, 
and  the  bill  on  equality),  or  in  finished  form  (the  law  on 
assemblies) .  Nor  did  it  invite  representatives  of  the  minis¬ 
try  to  such  committees.  The  government  could  either  partic- 

2 

ipate  in  debates  "as  to  direction"  (as  did  Stish insky  and 
G-urko  in  connection  with  the  agrarian  bill) ,  which  was  muti¬ 
lating  the  constitution,  or,  wait  until  the  bill  was  returned 
by  the  committee  and  then  propose  changes  in  the  general 
debate.  The  legislative  procedure  took  on  the  appearance  of 
a  Versailles  Conference,  where  the  Allies  quarelled  among  them¬ 
selves  for  a  few  mouths  but  Germany  was  given  a  week's  limit 
for  reflection  and  objection.  By  this  system  the  Duma  elimi¬ 
nated  the  possibility  not  only. of  agreement  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  also  of  co-ordinated  work  with  it. 

In  the  field  of  control  it  was  no  better.  It  is  true, 
the  enquiries  were  directed  to  the  government  and  replies  were 
discussed,  but  the  enquiries  were  presented  in  such  a  way  that 
no  reasonable  answer  was  possible.  What  reply  could  be  made 
to  the  Duma's  pretension  that  its  expressed  wish  be  placed 
above  the  law  ( the  death  penalty) ,  or  to  its  stubborn  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  Exceptional  Regulations  were  already  repealed 
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by  the  manifesto?  When  the  associate  of  the  minister, 

Makarov,  tried,  in  answer  to  the  enquiry,  to  analyse  and 
justify  each  separate  case,  he  was  interrupted  at  every  word, 
and,  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  Ramishvili  threateningly  asked: 
"How  dare  they  come  to  us  with  such  explanations?"  Makarov's 
reply  was,  of  course,  absolutely  unnecessary  if  it  were  a  crime 
to  use  special  powers  for  security  reasons.  Team-work  required 
a  community  of  interests  and  there  could  be  none  between  the 
Duma  and  the  government,  since  the  Duma  did.  not  recognize  the 
existing  constitution.  The  government's  hope  that  the  business 
work  of  the  Duma  would  facilitate  its  agreement  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  doomed  to  failure. 

The  government  could  not  be  so  blind  as  to  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  this,  but  the  country  began  to  understand  it,  too.  A 
different  policy  was  expected  from  the  Duma  by  the  citizens 
who  saw  it  in  the  new  order,  not  only  the  fact  that  we  at  last 
had  a  parliament,  but  that,  finally,  the  supreme  authorities 
had  become  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the  people.  If  the 
revolution  was  now  over,  the  time  for  reforms  had  arrived.  But 
there  were  no  reforms  in  sight  and  a  semblance  of  revoltuion 
continued.  Involuntarily  the  question  was  asked:  was  it 
possible  that  what  was  going  on  in  the  Duma  was  the  much  vaun¬ 
ted  constitutional  order?  The  Duma's  stand  confused  everyone. 

If  it  had  told  the  whole  truth  that  its  rights  were  based  on 
laws  which  the  former^ authority  established,  and  so  were  limi¬ 
ted;  that  there  was  a  second  chamber  with  the  very  same  rights 
as  the  first,  and  that  control  of  administration  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  former  authority,  then  the  citizens,  no  matter 
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how  impatient  they  might  he,  would  not  have  expected  a 
miracle.  They  would  have  understood  that  the  restoration 
of  "the  morality  of  the  Russian  land"  would  proceed  slowly 
through  the  co-ordinated  efforts  of  the  Duma  and  the 
government . 

But  the  Duma  did  not  speak  this  way  about  itself.  It 
asserted  that,  supposedly,  it  alone  expressed  the  will  of  the 
people  which  was  above  the  law  and  that  the  ministers  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Duma.  So  the  citizen  was  perplexed: 
why  then  did  everything  remain  as  of  old?  This  was  not  all. 
Though  the  newspapers  constantly  blared  about  the  new  victo¬ 
ries  of  the  Duma  over  the  government,  no  less  than  the  Bolshe¬ 
viks  do  about  their  "achievements”,  what  was  the  practical  re¬ 
sult  of  these  victories?  The  Duma’s  tactics  struck  a  blow  at 
the  idea  that  a  constitutional  order  would  prove  to  be  Russia’s 
salvation,  and  yet  this  very  idea  brought  victory  at  the  polls. 
These  tactics  also  compromised  most  the  supporters  of  a  just 
order,  whose  impotence  was  openly  revealed  to  all  and  whose 
prestige  was  shaken. 

It  was  quite  evident  who  would  benefit  from  such  a  state 
of  affairs.  In  the  first  place, those  reactionaries,  whom  the 
liberation  movement  almost  destroyed,  again  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Their  warnings  that  Russia  wa,s  not  yet  ready  for  a 
constitution  were  apparently  being  realized.  The  Duma  was 
uselessly  agitating  and  exciting  the  country,  and  adherents 
of  the  old  regime  ridiculed  liberal  bureaucrats  who  betrayed 
the  "legacy  of  history"  and  put  up  ridiculous  stakes  to  get 
agreement  with  the  Duma.  Now  they  could  admire  the  fruits 
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of  their  policy.  At  first  this  was  only  whispered  about,  but 
the  trend,  resurrected  by  the  tactics  of  the  Duma,  would  be 
intensified  in  the  future  and  become  liberal  bureaucracy's 
most  dangerous  enemy. 

Also  triumphant  was  the  left  wing  camp,  which  did  not 
believe  in  the  possible  success  of  the  constitution,  and  did 
not  want  it  either.  For  this  camp,  the  promulgated  constitution 
was  a  "premature  peace".  "As  a  state  institution  the  Duma  is 
powerless",  they  said,  "but  it  is  irreplaceable  as  a  weapon 
of  revolution".  The  Duma  would  break  down  and  destroy  the  old 
order,  contrasting  the  broken  debris  of  the  traditional  state 
with  the  supreme  will  of  the  people.  Everyone  had  to  realize 
where  the  real  power  lay.  When  the  Duma,  called  itself  the 
legislative  authority  to  which  the  ministers  must  submit,  when 
it  declared  unlawful  the  subordination  of  military  courts  to 
laws  and  not  to  its  wishes,  these  pretensions  were  not  opposed 
by  the  government  as  they  should  have  been.  Such  subtle  tac¬ 
tics  could  not  be  understood  by  the  country  as  a  whole.  Even 
if  victories  of  the  Duma  did  not  go  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
Taurida  Palace,  no  matter  how  the  press  extolled  them,  yet, 
the  broad  masses  received,  almost  daily,  a  different  object 
lesson  from  the  Duma.  Seeing  the  ministers  appointed  by  the 
emperor  defamed,  insulted  and  ousted  by  the  Duma,  and  dis¬ 
covering  that  this  was  considered  quite  normal,  was  an  unex¬ 
pected  revelation  for  people  not  yet  used  to  such  an  attitude; 
for  the  unenlightened  masses  the  Duma's  conduct  became  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  impotence  and  impending  doom  of  the 
government . 
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I  recall  an  episode  of  a  much  later  period.  On  April  27th, 
1917,  there  was  a  gala  session  of  all  four  Dumas  to.  commemo¬ 
rate  the  opening  of  the  First  Duma.  I  had  to  speak  to  Lvov, 
who  sat  in  the  deputies’  seats  and,  while  chatting  with  him, 

I  sat  down  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  A.  F.  Kerensky  upbraided 
me,  saying  that  such  familiarity  detracted  from  the  prestige 
of  the  chairman  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  which  could  see  us 
from  the  gallery.  I  do  not  think  that  this  incident  would  have 
had  any  effect  on  the  select  people  who  obtained  admission 
tickets  for  this  session,  but  this  is  unimportant.  His  remark 
was  characteristic  and  significant;  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
not  to  permit  such  familiarity.  But  in  the  period  of  the  First 
Duma,  it  must  have  been  clear  to  left  wing  people  that  the 
attitude  adopted  by  the  Duma  was  striking  a  major  blow  at  the 
prestige  of  traditional  authority.  To  undermine  faith  in  gods, 
Vladimir  the  G-reat  chopped  down  the  idols  in  Kiev.  The  Duma's 
actions  had  a  similar  effect;  what  the  Duma  did  to  the  ministers 
was  spread  across  Russia,  in  minute  detail,  by  newspapers 
which  are  always  particularly  interested  in  scenes  of  this 
kind.  In  this  manner,  not  by  earnest  words  and  deeds,  the  Duma 
strengthened  its  popularity,  as  Purishkevich  did  later.  Inter¬ 
est  in  sessions  of  the  Duma  increased  so  much,  that  again,  as 
in  war  time,  crowds  of  children  stood  along  the  railway  tracks 
and  shouted:  papers’.  All  Russia  was  learning  what  villains 
our  ministers  were  and  what  the  Duma  was  doing  to  them. 

Had  these  been  individual  pranks  or  rare  scenes,  they 
could  have  been  regarded  as  accidental,  but  such  scenes  be¬ 
came  so  frequent  that  they  were  regarded  as  an  inseparable 
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part  of  the  Duma  session.  The  Duma's  tone  was  continually 
growing  more  shrill.  Of  course,  the  Cadets  themselves  did  not 
resort  to  this;  this  was  the  specialty  of  their  friends  and 
allies.  Usually,  however,  the  Cadets  did  not  oppose  them,  and 
Muromtsev,  by  his  conduct,  implied  the  approval  of  the  entire 
Duma . 

S.  Muromtsev' s  conduct  in  this  respect  was  enigmatic. 
Scandals  and  violence  in  the  Duma  were  deeply  repugnant  to  his 
placid,  correct  and  stately  figure,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
passion  for  dignity  in  parliamentary  sessions.  Yet  he  per¬ 
mitted  them.  It  must  be  admitted  that  although  Muromtsev  had 
the  reputation  of  chairman  by  G-od's  Grace,  he  could  not  re¬ 
strain  passions.  He  was  a  suitable  chairman  for  triumphant 
days,  not  for  down  to  earth  ones;  for  the  chosen  few  not  for 
the  throng;  he  reminded  one  of  a  master  of  ceremonies  rather 
than  of  a  leader.  If  the  Duma  had  not  been  dissolved  so  soon, 
he  would  probably  have  become,  even  as  chairman,  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  his  faith  in  social  maturity,  as  did  Prince 
G-.  E.  Lvov  later  as  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

This  was  not  the  kind  of  Duma  and  Russian  parliament  that 
Muromtsev  pictured  to  himself  in  the  past;  he  could  grieve 
about  this,  but  he  could  neither  cope  with  it  nor  even  struggle 
against  it . 

I  shall  relate  a  few  examples  of  the  conduct  of  the  Duma. 

and  its  chairman  to  helo  us  understand  the  atmosphere  of  the 

3 

First  Duma. 

During  the  session  of  June  12th,  in  connection  with  the 
food  distribution  question,  Aladin  burst  forth  with  this  tirade, 
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in  the  presence  of  the  ministers: 

"Every  time  when  multimillion  expenditures  are  needed, 
the  ministers  appear  in  good  time,  and  we  know  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  appearance;  three-quarters  of  the  money 
will  remain  in  the  wrong  hands,  beginning  with  the  ministers 
and  ending  with  the  last ... (burst  of  applause).  Gentle¬ 
men  ministers,  you  have  never  been  too  late  to  plunder 
the  Russian  people.  The  starving  need  help  and  we  will 
help;  we  have  our  own  committee  of  eleven;  I  think  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  help  the  people  is  to  take  the 
business  of  the  people  into  our  own,  as  yet  unstained, 
hands. ..(and  the  speech  concluded  with  these  words). 
Gentlemen  ministers,  when  will  you  find  enough  decency 
and  honesty  to  get  out?  (loud  applause  from  the  centre 
and  left  wing;  voices:  'Go  away,  resign*.  ' ) " 

Perhaps  too  much  should  not  have  been  expected  from  Aladin, 
but  what  did  the  chairman  do?  He  made  no  comment.  Stolypin 
could  not  stand  this  tone.  Having  answered  other  speakers 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  question  under  discussion,  he  re¬ 
plied  to  Aladin' s  tirade: 

"I  say  to  their  slander,  their  threats,  their ... (noise, 
shouts,  'enough'...)  threats  to  seize  administrative 
authority,  (noise,  shouts,  'enough'...)  that  the  Minister 
for  Internal  Affairs,  the  bearer  of  lawful  authority, 
will  not  answer  them.  (noise,  shouts...)" 

In  comparison  with  Aladin' s  speech,  Stolypin* s  reply 

was  very  reserved;  but  left  wing  deputies  considered  themselves 

insulted.  Zhilkin  spoke  indignantly: 

"We  saw  the  flushed  face,  the  threatening  gestures  direc¬ 
ted  at  the  Left;  the  word  slander  was  flung  in  our  faces. 

Can  we  listen  to  this  with  indifference?" 

It  was  not  the  chairman  but  Count  Geiden  who  reminded  Zhilkin 

that  the  Duma  also  listened  to  the  "unparliamentary"  expressions 

used  in  regard  to  the  ministers,  which  might  outweigh  the  Duma's 

protests  now.  The  chairman  spoke  after  Count  Geiden.  It  was 

to  be  hoped  that,  even  belatedly,  he  would  liquidate  the 

incident  fairly,  but  he  spoke  only  of  the  formulation  of  the 
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question,  and  the  Stolypin  incident  was  closed  in  silence. 

Next  day,  new  attacks  were  showered  on  Stolypin  for  the  same 

statement.  Nedonoskov  exclaimed: 

"He  cannot  justify  himself,  no  matter  how  loudly  he 
shouts,  beats  his  breast,  and  declares  his  honesty  and 
his  lawfulness.  He  cannot  Justify  himself  with  the  word 
'slander*,  which  he  dared  to  utter  here". 

A  week  later,  on  June  19th,  an  incident  occurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Pavlov's  speech.  There  could  be  no  friendly 
feelings  toward  Pavlov  among  the  political  defenders  of  my 
generation.  He  personified  for  us  "the  death  penalty".  He 
demanded  that  judges  impose  it,  removed  lenient  judges, 
quashed  sentences  which  did  not  call  for  the  death  penalty, 
set  time  limits  for  appeals,  in  a  word,  he  did  everything  to 
prevent  any  culprit  from  escaping  the  gallows.  What  he  was 
guided  by,  I  do  not  know.  Later  we  saw  that  assassins,  on 
whose  conscience  there  was  more  blood  than  on  Pavlov's,  were 
regarded  as  people  with  hearts  of  gold;  that  former  freedom- 
loving  people  applauded  them,  and  the  agent-provocateur  and 
executioner  became  honorable  callings.  However,  one  did  not 
have  to  see  all  this  to  admit  that  a  man's  soul  is  complex  and 
his  motives  are  varied.  Fanaticism  does  not  resemble  fawning 
but  the  results  of  both  may  be  the  same.  It  is  best  to  refrain 
from  moral  judgment  of  our  opponents  so  long  as  we  do  not  know 
them  well,  and  no  one  knew  Pavlov's  inner  self.  He  was  simply 
an  enemy,  outspoken,  dangerous  and  merciless.  Enemies  must 
be  fought  but  we  have  no  reason  or  right  to  insult  them. 

Nevertheless,  when  Pavlov  rose  to  the  tribune  on  June  19th, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  bill  dealing  with  the  death 
penalty,  a  row  started;  the  stenographic  report  is  laconic  and 
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presents  the  incident  as  follows: 

Chairman:  "On  instructions  from  the  minister  of  war 

(noise)  the  chief  military  public  prosecutor ...( noise) . 

Voices:  "Down". 

Chairman:  " Gentlemen,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  break  up 

the  session,  I  ask  you  to  stop ...( noise) " . 

Voices:  "Adjournment,  enough,  we  do  not  want  him..." 

Chairman:  "The  session  is  adjourned  for  an  hour." 

But  this  is  what  Vinaver  writes: 

"As  soon  as  Pavlov  appeared  on  the  tribune,  the  hall  re¬ 
sounded  with  unheard-of  shouting,  whistling,  desk  thum¬ 
ping  and  hundreds  of  disorderly  exclamations". 

Here  is  another  excerpt  from  Lokot's  book: 

"I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  an  almost  completely  white 
old  man  sitting  in  the  ranks  of  the  party  of  Popular 
Freedom.  He  banged  his  desk  violently,  jumped  up,  shook 
his  fist  and  shouted:  ’Get  out,  murderer,  executioner, 
out  I ' " . . . 

It  is  easy  to  understand  and  justify  people  who  lost  their 
equilibrium;  this  is  a  reflex.  But  it  was  the  clear  duty  of 
the  chairman  to  protect  speakers  from  insults,  maintain  order 
in  the  Duma  and  bring  to  justice  those  who  violated  it.  Murom- 
tsev  should  have  done  what  any  chairman  does  under  similar 
circumstances.  On  reopening  the  session  he  should  have  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  about  the  incident  and  appealed  to  the  deputies 
for  calmness.  Besides,  Pavlov  had  left  in  the  meantime  so  the 
Duma  won  an  inglorious  victory.  When  the  deputies  reassembled, 
all  the  ministers  except  Pavlov  were  present.  The  chairman 
gave  the  floor  to  another  minister  without  a  hint  about  the 
incident  which  took  place,  or  a  word  of  regret  about  the  scene 
all  had  witnessed. 


But  the  members  of  the  Duma  were  not  at  all  embarrassed 
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and  returned  to  the  incident.  Anikin  declared: 

"We  can  examine  the  law  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  any  of  these  gentlemen,  whom  we  have  just  driven 
out  of  here  (applause)." 

The  chairman  remained  silent.  Count  Geiden  objected  to 
Anikin’s  rudeness: 

"We  have  met  here  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  every  vio¬ 
lation  of  freedom,  from  my  point  of  view  and  that  of 
my  colleagues,  is  inadmissible  and  undesirable.  A  new 
order  must  be  introduced  by  new  methods,  a  profound  re¬ 
spect  for  the  law  and  even  for  the  person  of  one's  enemy. 

( applause) . " 

The  applause  showed  that  not  everyone  regarded  the  Duma's 
physical  superiority  as  a  moral  victory. 

However,  two  Cadets  unexpectedly  objected  to  Geiden. 
Vinaver  declared: 

"We  are  also  safeguarding  the  legacy  of  respect  for 
freedom,  but  there  are  limits  beyond  which  patience  is 
exhausted.  The  State  Duma,  while  it  must  be  jealous  of 
its  dignity  as  an  institution,  has  the  right  to  demand 
a  more  respectful  attitude  towards  it  and  its  clearly 
expressed  wishes.  All  persons  who  openly  oppose  the 
wishes  expressed  by  the  State  Duma  should  not  appear 
here  on  the  instructions  of  ministers." 

So,  this  was  not  an  uncontrollable  reflex  which  was  regretted; 
it  was  a  pattern  of  behaviour  which  the  Duma  considered  it  had 
a  right  to  adopt,  and  even  justify  morally,  as  protection  of 
the  "Duma's  dignity".  The  elegant  and  invariably  correct 
Petrazhitsky  came  to  Vinaver' s  defence.  Here  it  may  well  be 
said:  and  thou,  too,  Brutus'.  He  spoke  as  follows:  "I  inten¬ 

ded  to  say  what  comrade  Vinaver  said,  so  I  give  up  the  floor". 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Aladin  drew  a  logical  conclusion  from 
this  and  proposed  a  new  method  of  struggle  between  the  Duma 
and  the  government.  Henceforth  the  Duma  would  not  give  the 
floor  to  everybody,  but  only  to  selected  persons.  These  are 
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his  words: 

"The  floor  is  to  be  given  to  those  who  have  a  minimum 
of  decency  and  honesty,  who  can  look  an  honest  man 
straight  in  the  eye.  Those  who  do  not  meet  this  minimum, 
never  -  neither  today  nor  to-morrow,  nor  the  day  after, 
will  they  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  from  this 
tribune.  I  declare  in  the  name  of  the  Labor  group  that 
we  are  most  willing  to  listen  to  any  representative  what¬ 
soever  of  the  War  Ministry,  but  Mr.  Pavlov  will  not  say 
one  more  word  from  this  tribune." 

The  chairman  remained  silent.  Next  day,  June  20th,  Vinaver, 
speaking  in  regard  to  another  matter,  referred  to  the  previous 
day’s  scandal  as  a  "refreshing  storm  which  cleared  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  should  have  shown  the  difference  between  friend  and 
foe". 


The  last  incident  occurred  on  June  22nd.  Deputy  Sedelni- 
kov  had  been  subjected  to  a  police  beating  and  an  immediate 
enquiry  was  initiated.  Stolypin,  without  waiting  for  the 
enquiry  to  reach  him  officially,  announced  that  he  had  received 
telephone  information  from  the  chief  official  about  the 
"regrettable  fact",  and  that  he  immediately  took  steps  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  incident.  The  information  he  received  differed 
from  the  Duma’s  account,  so  as  soon  as  he  was  provided  with 
unprejudiced  facts,  he  would  make  a  statement.  What  reply  did 
he  receive  from  the  Duma?  Aladin  declared: 

"If  any  one  of  our  deputies  is  touched  once  more  under 
conditions  similar  to  the  Sedelnikov  case,  not  one  minis¬ 
ter  will  ever  speak  a  word  from  this  tribune.  If  by 
chance,  any  deputy  should  be  killed,  not  another  minister 
will  appear  here.  We  disavow  the  responsibility  for  their 
immunity.  Do  not  forget  that  we  alone  are  restraining 
the  revolution,  that  we  would  not  even  have  to  give  orders, 
we  would  only  need  to  say  that  we  are  unable  to  do  any 
more,  and  you  would  disappear  not  only  from  these  benches, 
but  from  the  face  of  the  land  as  well.  Tell  that  to  your 
ministers.  Do  not  forget  that  the  time  has  already  come 
when  the  army's  weapons  bow  before  the  people’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  . " 
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And  here  is  his  reply  to  the  minister* s  desire  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  facts  first: 

MWoe  betide  ministers  who  ever  dare  to  doubt  the  words 
of  deputies.  We  advance  a  constitutional  principle. 

Whatever  proofs  may  have  been  received  from  corrupt 
police  and  spies,  one  word  from  our  deputy  Sedelnikov  is 
enough  to  remove  any  doubt  from  the  minister's  mind; 
this  constitutional  principle,  I  am  sure,  will  be  suppor¬ 
ted  by  the  Russian  people. " 

The  chairman  was  again  silent  and  suffered  all  this  in¬ 
cluding  the  declaration  of  the  wonderful  "constitutional 
principle".  Individual  deputies  protested  against  Aladin's 
unnecessa^  loquacity.  Count  G-eiden  objected  and  this  time, 
also  Nabokov.  He  noted  ironically  that  should  he,  Nabokov, 
be  beaten  or  killed,  he  requested  deputy  Aladin  to  continue 
"to  admit  to  this  tribune  both  the  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs 
and  his  cabinet  colleagues".  However,  this  mild  remark  did 
not  pass  off  lightly.  The  Trudoviki  became  indignant,  and 
Lokot  wrote  the  next  day: 

"There  was  no  need  for  such  statements  by  the  Cadets  against 
the  Labor  group.  The  Cadet  remarks  in  this  case  were 
completely  unnecessary,  unreasonable,  and  ill-considered. 

The  Duma  need  not  be  preoccupied  by  Cadet  good  manners  or 
Cadet  ‘parliamentary’  tactics." 

In  a  commemorative  article  about  Kokoshkin,  Vinaver  speaks 
of  the  atmosphere  of  his  beloved  Duma.  He  sees  in  it  "the  un¬ 
dying  flame  of  enthusiasm,  the  soaring  of  the  soul,  dignity  and 
straightforwardness",  adding  to  these  virtues  "the  captivating 
gentleness",  by  which  the  activity  of  the  First  Duma  "will  be 
imprinted  in  the  memory  of  posterity".  These  words  indicate 
how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  oneself.  As  for  atmosphere,  it  is 
impossible  to  perceive  in  the  scenes  of  which  I  have  given  a 
sample,  either  "dignity"  or  "gentleness" .  The  Duma  Could  not 
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regard  itself  objectively  but  the  country  watched  it  and  was 
learning. 

Ugly  scenes  of  insults  and  violence  are  not  a  rarity  in 
parliaments;  but  the  indecorum  of  the  Duma  had  a  peculiar 
character.  In  parliaments,  clashes  involving  party  differences 
occur,  and  deputies  of  different  parties  insult  each  other; 
ministers  also  suffer  insults  as  party  members.  But  those  in¬ 
sulted  always  find  protection,  not  only  from  the  chairman  but 
also  from  the  party  supporters.  With  us  it  was  different.  The 
deputies,  generally  with  little  education,  addressed  one  another 
with  particular  courtesy  in  the  First  Duma.  The  chairman 
observed  this  very  strictly  and  did  not  permit  insults  to  the 
Duma  itself  or  to  individual  deputies.  In  this  regard  he 
approached  the  ridiculous.  His  famous  phrase,  that  it  is  not 
permissible  to  utter  criticisms  from  the  tribune  for  "the  Duma 
is  above  criticism11,  became  his  line  of  conduct.  He  decreed 
that  no  one  may  criticize  decisions  of  the  Duma  or  even  express 
regret  about  them  and  checked  a  deputy  for  saying  "empty  appeal". 
Examples  of  his  strict  censorship  are  numerous.  But  when 
ministers  were  slandered  and  insulted  he  did  not  protect  them 
and  did  not  extend  to  them  the  rules  of  good  manners  which  he 
established.  As  a  result,  the  impression  was  created  that 
not  individual  deputies  were  guilty  of  excesses,  but  the  whole 
Duma  as  an  institution  was  free  to  defame,  and  revile  unhampered, 
the  government  appointed  by  the  Tsar.  Figuratively  speaking, 
the  relations  of  the  Duma  and  the  government  had  the  aspect 
of  a  war  with  a  foreign  enemy,  not  of  a  lawful  dispute  between 
different  institutions  of  the  state.  This  war  between  the 
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Duma  and  the  government  lasted  two  months. 

It  is  impossible  to  recall  without  wonder  the  conduct 
of  the  members  of  the  government  themselves.  They  did  not 
defend  themselves  and  did  not  protest;  they  permitted,  without 
objections,  unconstitutional  claims  of  the  Duma  which  they,  as 
ministers,  were  duty-bound  to  deny;  they  did  not  even  rebuff 
insults.  When  Pavlov  was  driven  out,  and  the  deputies,  the 
Cadets  among  them,  considered  it  necessary  to  declare  that 
they  would  do  the  same  thing  again,  the  representatives  of 
other  ministries  re-entered  the  hall  after  the  break  and,  as 
though  nothing  happened,  continued  their  explanations  to  the 
Duma.  Whether  this  was  merely  a  desire  for  peace,  or  a  secret 
contempt  for  the  Duma  whose  uproar  could  no  longer  insult, 

I  do  not  undertake  to  judge.  In  any  case,  the  masses  did  not 
understand  this.  In  the  Duma,  the  government  reminded  one  of 
a  military  detail  sent  to  a  place  of  popular  unrest  and  for¬ 
bidden  to  use  firearms.  Usually  the  soldiers'  patience  serves 
only  as  provocation  to  the  mob,  for  it  is  interpreted  as  weak¬ 
ness  or  fear.  At  the  time,  Prince  Lvov  confided  to  me  his 
impression  that  the  government  feared  the  Duma  to  distraction. 

If  Prince  Lvov  thought  so,  the  masses  believed  this  even  more 
strongly.  That  is  why  the  boisterous  revolutionary  fervour, 
which  V.  Rozanov  spitefully  christened  in  his  witty  pamphlet, 
When  Officialdom  Departed,  grew  stronger.  Such  fervour  is 
never  in  earnest;  it  is  born  of  confidence  of  impunity  and  dis¬ 
appears  at  the  first  serious  shout  of  authority,  but,  as  long 
as  the  authority  does  not  assert  itself,  it  makes  an  impression. 
At  this  time  the  clamor  expressed  itself  in  sympathetic 
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telegrams  to  leaders  of  left  wing  parties;  in  the  appearance 
in  the  Duma  of  numerous  village  representatives  with  the 
promise  of  support  and  help  in  case  of  a  clash  with  the 
government.  This,  in  turn,  nourished  the  militant  mood  of 
the  Duma.  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Duma  and  the  growing 
revolutionary  mood  of  the  masses  nourished  and  bolstered  one 
another.  Local  authorities  began  to  realize  that  they  would 
not  be  supported  from  above;  but  all  revolutionary  elements 
were  certain,  and  they  were  not  mistaken,  that  the  Duma  would 
take  their  side  immediately,  if  anyone  dared  to  touch  them. 

A  telegram  sent  to  one's  left  wing  deputy  would  immediately, 
without  any  verification,  become  the  basis  of  a  unanimous 
enquiry.  In  this  respect  the  Duma  believed  all  that  it  was  told 
When  the  military  court  hearing  began,  on  May  24th, >  into 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  General  Nepliuev,  the  Duma  presented 
an  enquiry  declaring  that  "there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  among  the  accused  there  may  be  some  who  are  innocent  of 
the  matter".  This  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  among  those 
summoned  was  B.  V.  Savinkov,  whose  innocence  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  "the  published  declaration  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Social-Revolutionaries"! 

The  Labor  group  received  this  telegram  from  a  well-known 
peasant  demagogue  of  that  period,  Shcherbak: 

"The  Moscow  Chamber  brought  me  to  court  for  attending  the 
Congress  of  the  All-Russian  Peasant  Union  in  Moscow,  on 
November  6-11,  1905-  I  demand  an  immediate  trial  or  bail. 
The  whole  bureau  of  the  Peasant  Union  was  freed.  I  appeal 
for  help  to  the  State  Duma." 

The  telegram  became  the  basis  of  an  enquiry  proposed  on  May  23rd 

"What  reasons  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  request  of 
Anton  Shcherbak  for  bail?" 
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Even  the  venerable  Kovalevsky  rose  to  Shcherbak's  defence. 
He  said: 

"I  know  Shcherbak  personally,  having  met  him  as  an  auditor 
in  a  Paris  university.  He  is  a  very  moderate  man,  and  I 
absolutely  cannot  understand  how  such  a  man  can  be  the 
subject  of  some  exceptional  prosecution." 

In  the  session  of  June  9th,  Kovalevsky  returned  to  the  Shcher¬ 
bak  case  and  certified  before  the  Duma  that, 

''Shcherbak  is  kept  in  confinement  only  because  he  shares 
the  same  views  which  were  expressed  in  literature  by 
Henry  George,  Iolles  and  other  writers,  recognized  and 
respected  by  all.  These  writers,  as  far  as  I  know,  never 
were  and  are  not  now  in  prison..." 

By  chance,  I  was  present  as  a  visitor,  at  the  session  of 
the  Peasant  Congress  in  November,  1905,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  it,  particularly  Shcherbak's  speech.  At  the  end  of  the 
session  Shcherbak  emerged  triumphant.  This  was  the  form  of 
his  propaganda:  he  advised  the  peasants  not  to  pay  taxes  or 
debts,  and  demand  payment  of  their  deposits  in  full  and  in  gold 
from  all  savings  banks.  He  considered  himself  master  in  his 
province.  "The  peasants",  he  said,  "will  follow  me  as  one  man, 
no  matter  where  I  call  them".  Such  demagogues  were  useful  to 
the  revolution,  and,  instead  of  prosecuting  them,  the  leaders 
put  their  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  society.  But  how  could  Kova¬ 
levsky  consider  Shcherbak  a  "moderate  theoretician"?  Could  it 
be  because  he  was  a  poor  judge  of  character,  as  evidenced  by 
his  consideration  of  another  of  his  proteges,  Lunar char sky , 
as  a  champion  of  "freedom  and  democracy"?  The  police  depart¬ 
ment  probably  laughed  a  good  deal  at  this  intercession. 

Thus,  the  Duma's  work  as  a  revolutionary  organ  continued, 
and  various  governors  reported  that  if  the  Duma’s  existence 
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were  prolonged,  they  would  not  be  answerable  for  maintenance 
of  order.  The  revolutionaries1  appreciation  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Duma  is  revealed  by  Vinaver  in  his  History  of  the 
Vibors;  Appeal.  After  signing  the  appeal,  Cadet  leaders  met 
with  the  leaders  of  the  Social-Revolutionaries  and  the  Social- 
Democrats,  who  until  then  reviled  the  Duma  and  Cadet  tactics. 
Strange  to  say,  they  extolled  them  now.  Vinaver  recorded  these 
impressions : 

"‘The  flame  of  fervent  enthusiasm  flashed  in  the  eyes  of 
Chernov  when  he  mentioned  the  name  of  the  First  Duma;  the 
cascade  of  sonorous  phrases  resurrected  before  his 
listeners  its  virtues.  All  this  was  too  unexpected  to  be 
allowed  to  go  without  a  reply...11 

The  reply  was  indeed  forthcoming.  Particularly  successful 
was  the  bitterly  sarcastic  speech  of  V.  G-essen,  which  reminded 
Chernov  of  the  comparatively  recent  past,  and  wittily  expressed 
"our  amazement  at  the  very  sudden  conversion  of  such  confirmed 
heretics”.  Why  was  Vinaver  so  surprised?  The  left  wing  parties 
were  consistent.  If  the  Duma*s  task,  as  they  assumed,  was  not 
the  strengthening  of  the  new  order  and  passing  reforms  benefi¬ 
cial  to  Russia,  but  the  strengthening  of  the  revolutionary 
mood;  if  the  Duma  was  praised  for  serving  this  aim,  and  such 
praise  did  not  embarrass  the  Cadets,  then  why  were  they  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  revolutionary  deputies  still  reviled  the  Cadets? 
It  was  done  because  this  abuse,  sometimes  pretended,  served 
the  same  purpose  for  which  the  Cadets  were  now  praised.  These 
were  only  different  aspects  of  the  very  same  policy,  that  of 
strengthening  dissatisfaction  in  the  country. 

But  if  the  Duma  consciously  led  to  this  result,  one  might 
ask:  what  did  it  think  of  the  future?  What  did  it  hope  to 
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gain  by  heightening  the  revolutionary  mood?  The  answer  is 
not  difficult  to  find.  The  Duma  had  no  faith  in  the  govern- 
ment  and  put  its  hopes  in  the  "Acheront " .  The  left  wing 
deputies  appealed  to  it,  to  the  unfathomable  popular  masses, 
from  the  Duma's  tribune.  Revolutionary  elements  seemed  to 
have  intindated  everything.  They  were  found  in  the  peasant 
circles,  long  justly  dissatisfied  with  their  position  and 
convinced  that  the  landowners*  property  should  belong  to  them. 

The  countryside  was  terrifying  in  its  certainty  of  getting 
justice,  in  its  habit  of  acting  as  a  mob,  long  deprived  of  its 
rights,  and  without  the  stabilizing  influence  of  government. 
Skillful  demagogy  of  Shcherbak's  kind  was  assured  of  success 
there,  if  not  for  long  then  for  a  while  at  least.  There  were 
even  more  revolutionary  elements  in  the  labor  circles,  where 
self-sacrificing  and  insistently  revolutionary  agitators  had 
worked  for  a  long  time,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  economic 
conditions  could  easily  be  directed  against  the  government. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  call  a  strike  in  factories;  an  energetic, 
aggressive  minority  is  stronger  than  a  passive  majority.  It  is 
true  that  the  masses  did  not  know  themselves  what  to  expect  of 
the  revolution;  they  reasoned  like  the  peasant  who  dreamed  of 
becoming  Tsar  in  order  to  steal  one  hundred  roubles  and  run 
away.  But  to  the  agitators  it  seemed  most  important  to  rouse 
this  mass;  the  rest  would  be  achieved  by  inertia.  Agrarian 
pogroms  and  general  strikes  were  favorite  methods  of  this 
period.  The  government's  only  recourse  against  them  was  mili¬ 
tary  force,  but  was  it  dependable?  Here,  too,  propaganda  was 
going  on.  Aladin  significantly  predicted:  "The  time  has  come 
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when  the  weapons  of  the  army  will  bow  to  the  popular 
representatives" .  Pogroms  in  the  countryside,  strikes  in 
the  city,  an  armed  uprising  resulting  in  the  collapse  of  fright¬ 
ened  authority  and  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  which  would  summon  the  master  of  the  Russian  land,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  -  this  was  the  program  outlined  but  not 
fully  realized  in  1905*  It  was  carried  out  in  its  entirety 
in  1917  with  undisputed  success.  All  left  wing  parties  were 
in  agreement  with  this  program;  surprises  and  disappointments 

were  to  come  only  later.  Meanwhile  they  had  to  rouse  the 
4 

" A-cheront"  and  adjust  the  Duma's  actions  to  its  und erstanding, 

taste  and  progress.  There  was  something  deeply  distressing 

in  the  fact  that  the  Cadets,  the  4lite  of  the  land,  the  cream 

of  Russian  society,  and  the  illustrious  First  Duma  which,  for 

the  first  time  in  Russia/n  history,  received  a  share  of  tangible 

4 

state  authority,  exchanged  it  for  the  "Acheront",  seeking  its 
support  and  approval  and  dragging  at  the  heels  of  demagogy. 

But  having  chosen  this  course  the  Duma  could  not  act  otherwise. 

How  did  the  Cadets  regard  this  policy?  What  did  they 
expect  from  it?  Their  left  wing  section  reasoned  as  did  the 
revolutionary  parties,  preferring  the  risk  of  revolution  to 
the  slow  recovery  of  state  authority.  After  the  collapse  of 
traditional  authority  under  the  blows  of  revolutionary  upheaval 
would  come  the  time  for  the  Cadets  to  realize  their  plans. 

This  group  thought  that  the  revolutionary  explosion  would  bring 
them  to  power,  as  it  actually  did  in  1917*  But  the  right  wing 
section  of  the  Cadets  foresaw  things  differently.  They  did  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  complete  collapse  of  the 
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government,  and  had  enough  sense  not  to  want  it  either. 
Besides,  the  government  was  still  too  strong  to  collapse  at 
once,  and  much  work  had  yet  to  be  done  to  accomplish  this. 

But  the  Cadets  wanted  to  weaken  and  frighten  the  government 
and  bring  matters  to  such  a  state  that  the  government  itself 
would  call  on  them  and  their  program  as  saviours.  Then  it 
would  be  possible  to  demand  conditions  which  the  government 
rejected  now;  then  would  come  the  time  for  agreement.  These 
were  wiser  and  more  realistic  tactics,  but  in  order  to  imple¬ 
ment  them  successfully,  vigilance  and  tact  were  required. 

The  Cadets  had  to  recognize  the  opportune  moment  when  it  pre¬ 
sented  itself,  avoid  going  to  extremes  and  burning  their 
bridges  behind  them.  Let  us  examine  this  phase  of  the  State 
Duma*s  activity. 
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F  OPT  NOTES 


1)  "raw  material",  or  material  -  this  referred  to  information 
sent  to  committees  without  its  being  approved  or  even 
discussed  by  the  Duma. 

2)  "as  to  direction"  -  This  practice  was  introduced  by 

the  Cadets  in  the  first  days  of  the  Duma's  activity.  The 
Cadets,  supposedly,  saved  the  Duma  from  the  inaction  to 
which  the  government  condemned  it,  in  order  to  compromise 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  impatient  people.  No  vote  was  taken 
it  was  merely  the  preliminary  exchange  of  opinion  and 
clarification  of  the  essential  points  of  a  project,  to 
serve  as  guidance  to  the  committees  which  would  receive 
completed  bills  with  instructions  to  examine  them.  In 
reality,  the  Duma  discussed  the  law  itself. 

3)  Vinaver,  Recently,  p.  137* 

4)  "Acheront"  -  from  the  G-reek  meaning  gods  of  destruction. 
The  term  was  used  to  describe  the  unstable  revolutionary 
condition  which  existed  in  Russia  at  the  time. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Negotiations  over  the  Formation  of  a  Ministry  within  the  Duma 

War  time  negotiations  with  the  enemy  are  unlawful  and 
treasonable.  The  Duma  regarded  negotiations  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  approximately  the  same  manner.  The  leaders  of  the 
Duma  eliminated  all  possibility  of  contact  with  the  ministers, 
and  yet  such  contact  was  essential  for  carrying  on  co-ordinated 
activities.  They  tried  to  show  that  the  Duma  was  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  position,  a  new  world  to  replace  the  old,  with  which  it 
had  nothing  to  discuss. 

Count  Kokovtsev  recalls  that  on  the  day  of  the  Duma's 
opening,  the  ministers  received  an  invitation  to  Taurida  Pal¬ 
ace  for  the  religious  service.  The  Duma  was  master  there,  the 
government  a  guest,  and  the  masters  did  not  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  courteous.  Count  Kokovtsev  relates  the  following 
incident: 

"At  the  end  of  the  service,  we  all  stood  in  an  isolated 
little  knot  and  no  one  carne  near  us,  except  Count  G-eiden 
who  knew  me  when  he  served  in  the  Office  of  Petitions. 

He  was  the  only  one  who  greeted  a  few  of  us  but  he,  too, 
did  not  stop  to  chat,  and  having  stood  around  for  a  few 
minutes  we  all  began  to  disperse,  each  in  his  own  direc¬ 
tion."  1 

This  was  unimportant  but  it  was  symbolic.  It  is  true  that  the 
Duma  already  knew  the  contents  of  its  address  and  its  inten¬ 
tion  immediately  to  demand  the  resignation  of  the  ministers. 

It  might  have  seemed  inconsistent  to  the  Duma,  to  chat  with 
them  politely  prior  to  making  such  a  demand;  but  it  was  even 
more  inconsistent  to  invite  them  to  the  religious  service.  In 
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all  probability  the  invitation  was  not  extended  by  the  Duma 
but  by  the  appropriate  government  office,  as  a  matter  of  rou¬ 
tine,  and  by  its  conduct  the  Duma  disavowed  the  gesture. 

The  Duma  elected  a  chairman  through  whom  normal  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  government  could  be  established.  But,  as 
S.  Krizhanovski  tells  us,  Muromtsev  did  not  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  on  members  of  the  government,  supposing,  probably, 
that  they  should  have  approached  him.  Stolypin  who,  for  some 
reason,  wanted  to  see  Muromtsev,  had  to  ask  Krizhanovski  to 
arrange  their  meeting.  I  recall  a  similar  episode  which  star¬ 
ted  many  rumours  at  the  time.  The  St.  Petersburg  City  Duma 
decided  to  arrange  for  an  official  reception  in  honour  of  the 
State  Duma  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  f ew  deputies,  the 
Duma  did  not  attend  this  function.  Whether  it  considered  it 
beneath  its  dignity  to  accept  such  an  invitation  from  a 
"restricted"  Duma,  or  whether  there  were  other  reasons,  is  not 
known,  but  the  Duma  consciously  sustained  the  impression  of 
an  institution  at  war  with  everyone. 

Of  course,  such  an  attitude  hampered  agreement.  The 
Duma  and  the  government  behaved  like  enemies  who  may  not  meet 
openly,  though  it  was  impossible  to  carry  this  idea  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  So,  communication  between  them,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  took  the  form  of  secret  meetings  which  occurred  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  Duma  or  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  there  were,  but 
from  observation  and  experience  in  the  Second  Duma,  I  recall 
that  the  deputies  were  eager  to  attend  them.  At  these  sessions, 
I  heard  about  similar  activities  in  the  First  Duma.  It  is 
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useless  to  recall  that  now,  and  impossible  to  guarantee  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  stories  but,  in  the  final  analysis,  these  meetings 
are  of  no  interest.  I  shall  touch  only  on  the  one  which  more 
or  less  came  into  the  open  and  dealt  with  the  possibility  of 
forming  a  Cadet  ministry.  Various  memoirs  have  clarified 
this  event  and  the  secret  episodes  fill  in  the  picture  of  the 
activity  of  the  First  State  Duma. 

The  first  episode  consisted  of  conversations  between  Mi¬ 
liukov  and  Trepov.  In  many  ways  they  have  remained  a  riddle 
to  this  day,  since  the  main  participant,  D.  F.  Trepov,  has 
died  long  ago,  and  has  carried  the  real  secret  of  the  talks  to 
his  grave.  Miliukov  has  referred  to  them  several  times  and 
has  now  related  them  in  greatest  detail  in  his  Russian  Memoirs. 
But  Miliukov  did  not  know  all  aspects  of  the  situation  himself, 
and  imagined  much  that  was  incorrect.  It  is  now  impossible  to 
restrict  ourselves  only  to  his  story.  Even  in  1921,  Miliukov 
maintained  in  Three  Attempts  that, 

“There  were  two  centres  of  negotiations  for  a,  cabinet 
chosen  from  the  majority  in  the  Duma:  the  first  was  at 
court,  the  second  in  the  ministry.  Only  the  first  initia¬ 
tive,  that  of  Trepov  was  in  earnest.  Trepov’ s  direct  appeal 
to  me  was  the  beginning  of  negotiat ions .  Our  meeting, 
which  I  described  in  detail  in  Speech.,  was  secret  and  for 
a  while  its  secrecy  was  preserved.  I  surmise  that  as  a 
result  of  our  conversation,  further  negotiations  were 
transferred  to  several  ministers,  etc.” 

Miliukov  has  not  renounced  this  conjecture  to  this  day, 
even  though  memoir  literature  has  shed  new  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  his  Russian  Memoirs  he  confirms  his  deduction  about 
the  connection  between  the  Trepov  conversations  and  the  later 
entry  of  the  ministers  into  the  discussions. 
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"Following  Trepov *s  first  contact,  amateur  conversations 
about  a  ministry  continued  on  direct  instructions  from  the 
Tsar.  I  did  not  expect  at  that  time,  that  my  talk  with 
Trepov  would  so  soon  reach  the  ear  of  the  Tsar,  and  did 
not  connect  this  particular  conversation  with  the  events 
that  followed.  I  was  the  first  to  get  an  invitation  from 
S.  A.  Muromtsev  to  meet  at  his  home  with  Ermolov  and 
others . 11 

Thus,  even  in  1921,  Miliukov  was  convinced  that  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  ministers,  which  were  carried  on  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  instructions  from  the  Tsar,  were  the  result  of  his 
first  meeting  with  Trepov.  Yet,  the  memoirs  of  A.  Izvolsky 
and  Count  Kokovtsev  make  it  clear  that  this  was  utterly  wrong. 
As  a  result,  an  erroneous  evaluation  was  made  of  all  that  was 
taking  place.  How  the  negotiations  with  the  ministers  actually 
started  we  learn  from  the  memoirs  of  Izvolsky,  which  establish 
without  any  doubt  that  the  ministers  knew  nothing  of  Trepov* s 
activities  at  that  time.  The  two  initiatives  of  which  Miliu¬ 
kov  speaks  were  not  only  independent  and  unrelated,  but  com¬ 
pletely  different  in  character  and  mutually  exclusive.  How¬ 
ever,  since  both  were  secret  it  might  have  seemed  to  Miliukov, 
who  participated  in  both,  that  the  second  negotiations  were 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  first.  This  is  not  just  a  fac¬ 
tual  error  which  he  now  repeats;  it  is  a  misunderstanding  of 
which  he  was  guilty  even  then,  and  it  had  disastrous  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  second  negotiat ions .  Because  of  it,  Miliukov 
did  not  evaluate  the  significance  of  the  new  negotiations  and 
took  a  stand  which  was  not  justified  by  the  circumstances. 

Another  fallacy  of  Miliukov,  closely  connected  with  this 
one,  was  his  conviction  that  only  Trepov* s  initiative  was 
important.  On  the  contrary,  it,  in  particular,  was  not  and 
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could  not  be  important. 

How  did  these  curious  negotiations  start?  G-essen's  mem¬ 
oirs  give  us  a  vivid  description  of  their  origin. 

"The  intermediary  in  these  negotiations  was  a  mysterious 
individual.  Foreign  newspaper  correspondents  who  appeared 
daily  to  orientate  themselves  with  the  political  situation 
and  exchange  opinions  were  then  permanent  guests  in  the 
editorial  office  of  Speech.  The  most  active  and  nimble 
amon^Was  Lamark,  a  man  who  did  not  inspire  confidence. 
(Ganfman  was  very  hostile  towards  him,  because  he  was  sus¬ 
piciously  close  to  bureaucratic  circles).  Lamark 's  pro¬ 
posal  to  Pe trunk evich  that  he  meet  with  Trepov  was  cate¬ 
gorically  refused  because  Petrunkevich  considered  that  he 
had  no  right  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  government  without  the  party's  consent.  This 
did  not  prevent  Lamark  from  appearing  a  second  time  with 
an  invitation  to  Petrunkevich  to  come  to  the  restaurant 
'Kiuba'  where  Trepov  was  already  waiting.  ' What  do  you 
mean  waiting?  Did  I  not  tell  you  distinctly  that  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  meet  him?'  exclaimed  Petrunkevich.  'That  is  what 
I  conveyed  to  Trepov',  calmly  replied  the  cunning  inter¬ 
mediary,  'but  he  still  requests  you  to  come  to  Kiuba". 

When  this  trick  failed,  Lamark  turned  to  Miliukov,  who  accep¬ 
ted  the  invitation. 

Why  the  journalist,  who  by  the  irony  of  fate  was  the 
namesake  of  Lamark,  Mirabeau's  friend  who  arranged  his  first 
negotiations  with  the  king,  was  chosen  to  be  the  intermediary, 
is  quite  easy  to  understand.  Trepov  was  far  removed  from  li¬ 
beral  society  and  not  many  would  conduct  negotiations  with  him, 
as  was  shown  by  Petrunkevich* s  refusal.  Trepov  needed  interme¬ 
diaries,  not  necessarily  earnest  people  but  alert  ones.  Who 
can  say  whether  or  not  the  very  thought  of  a  meeting  was  born 
in  the  minds  of  intermediaries,  just  as  matrimonial  plans  are 
often  born  in  the  minds  of  match-makers. 

This  role  of  Lamark  is  also  confirmed  by  Miliukov  in  his 
Memoirs .  He  adds  that  in  agreeing  to  talks  with  Trepov,  he 
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had  no  idea  of  how  close  Trepov  was  to  the  Tsar.  This  dec¬ 
laration  is  rather  amazing  and  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it 
a  self-suggestion  of  a  later  period,  for  everyone  was  aware 
of  Trepov' s  position  in  1906.  And  if,  by  some  miracle,  Miliu¬ 
kov  alone  did  not  know  it,  why  should  he  have  started  talks 
with  him?  However,  this  is  unimportant,  particularly  because 
later  Miliukov  even  exaggerated  Trepov' s  influence  in  the  ne¬ 
gotiations.  Something  else  is  more  important:  what  was  the 
Tsar's  attitude  to  Trepov 's  initiative? 

Trepov  might  have  started  negotiations  on  his  own  account, 
without  the  Tsar's  knowledge,  depending  on  the  sovereign's 
confidence  in  him,  and  knowing  he  would  not  be  blamed  for  his 
desire  to  reconnoitre  the  camp  of  the  enemies.  And  of  course, 
this  was  the  fact  of  the  matter.  Had  the  Tsar  known  of  the 
negotiations  between  Trepov  and  Miliukov  when  he  instructed 
several  ministers  to  conduct  such  negotiations  with  the  same 
people,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  say  something  to  them 
about  what  had  been  done  previously  by  Trepov.  Yet  he  said 
nothing  about  it  to  anyone.  Izvolsky  who  was  abreast  of  the 
latest  negotiations  categorically  insists  that  even  if  Trepov 
conducted  some  negotiations ,  it  was  without  the  Tsar's 
knowledge. 

But  if  Trepov  turned  to  Miliukov  only  for  information, 
he  did  not  limit  himself  to  that.  After  the  talks,  Trepov 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  parliamentary  Cadet  ministry 
was  highly  desirable.  He  presented  this  plan  to  the  Tsar, 
apparently  even  with  the  list  of  ministers.  Miliukov  recalls 
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in  his  Russian  Memoirs  that  he  himself  was  excluded  from  the 
list,  which  is  not  significant.  However,  it  is  most  interesting 
that  the  result  of  restaurant  talks  between  Trepov  and  Miliu¬ 
kov  was  at  a  certain  time  presented  to  the  Tsar.  Undoubtedly, 
it  met  no  sympathy  whatever  from  him  and,  when  it  became  known, 
objections  against  it  arose  on  all  sides. 

Kokovtsev  recalls  that  just  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
Duma,  A.  F.  Trepov  came  to  inform  him  of  his  brother’s  mad 
plan  and  begged  Kokovtsev  to  take  measures  to  prevent  this 
plan  from  being  carried  out.  Kokovtsev  promised  to  speak 
about  it  in  his  next  report  to  the  Tsar,  but  this  was  unneces¬ 
sary.  Four  days  later,  A.  F.  Trepov  returned  and  informed 
Kokovtsev  that  D.  F.  Trepov  contacted  him  from  Peterhoff  and 
told  him  that  he  had  the  impression  that  his  project  was  un¬ 
successful  and  that  the  Tsar  did  not  speak  of  it  again.  Some 
time  later,  the  Tsar  himself  told  Izvolsky  about  Trepov* s 
plan,  which,  apparently,  was  presented  to  the  Tsar  about  the 
time  the  ministerial  discussions  of  quite  a  different  plan 
were  taking  place.  Originating  from  different  sources  and 
with  different  aims,  both  plans  reached  the  Tsar  at  the  same 
time,  and  Trepov’s  was  rejected.  After  this,  ‘Trepov's  influence 
weakened,  he  lost  the  Tsar’s  confidence  and  soon  died,  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  it  was  said.  Thus  he  became  the  chief  casualty  of 
his  meetings  with  Miliukov. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  plan  with  which  Miliukov  suc¬ 
cessfully  tempted  Trepov,  who  was  unsuccessful  in  tempting 
the  Tsar?  Periodicals  which  published  Trepov’s  views,  have 
given  an  insight  into  the  matter,  and  Miliukov’s  latest 
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references  in  Russian  Memoirs  have  confirmed  what  we  already 
knew.  Of  course,  no  matter  how  Trepov  conceived  his  desire  to 
speak  with  Miliukov,  the  latter  regarded  the  action  as  proof 
that  the  government  was  impotent  to  halt  the  revolution  and 
was  willing  to  make  big  concessions  to  obtain  reconciliat ion 
with  the  Duma.  Thus,  Miliukov's  expectations  were  becoming  a 
reality;  the  tactics  of  unity  with  revolution  was  bearing  fruit 
Now  it  was  possible  to  put  forth  the  Duma's  conditions.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  repeat  his  error  of  1905  and  demand  a  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly.  It  was  too  late  for  that,  but,  true  to 
his  program  and  his  public  announcements,  he  demanded  a  par¬ 
liamentary,  that  is  a  Cadet  party,  ministry.  This  is  always 
done  in  really  parliamentary  countries:  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  is  instructed  to  form  a  cabinet. 

Then  discussion  started  about  the  program  of  the  future 
government.  Miliukov  presented  the  Cadet  party  program,  in¬ 
cluding,  full  amnesty,  Cadet  agrarian  reform  and  the  review 
of  the  Fundamental  Laws.  Trepov  noted  all  this  in  his  notebook 
without  objections.  Miliukov  was  surprised,  but  came  to  the 
conclusion  that:  "further  negotiations  on  this  basis  are 
possible".  Before  long,  he  received  a  partial  reply  to  his 
demands  from  Trepov 's  interview  with  Reuter's  agency.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  Trepov 's  statement  but  their  divergence  of 
opinion  is  revealed  in  Miliukov's  article  in  Speech  on  June  30. 
In  the  interview  Trepov  definitely  expressed  himself  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  Cadet  ministry  and  Miliukov  praised  Trepov  for  his 
foresight.  But  Trepov  thought  that  a  Cadet  ministry  was 
possible  without  implementing  the  full  Cadet  program.  He 
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was  against  expropriation,  and  complete  amnesty.  However, 
Miliukov  warned: 

"If  so,  we  might  as  well  stop  talking  about  a  Cadet 
ministry.  The  party  will  agree  to  a  sacrifice  in  taking 
over  the  government,  on  one  condition:  that  the  party 
will  remain  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  polls." 

In  his  Memoirs  Miliukov  says  nothing  about  the  Cadet  con¬ 
cession.  Apparently,  they  would  break  with  the  revolution 
which  would  no  longer  be  needed  once  they  themselves  were  in 
power.  The  fact  that  there  would  be  no  Trudoviki  in  the  Ca¬ 
det  ministry  was  an  illustration  of  the  new  attitude  of  the 
Cadets  to  revolution.  On  -June  18th,  Miliukov  wrote  an  article 
in  Speech  under  the  expressive  title:  “Is  there  a  basis  in 
the  Duma  for  a  Cadet  ministry?"  He  proved  that  not  only  was 
such  a  ministry  possible  but  that  it  was  the  only  one  possible. 
No  coalition  ministry  would  be  necessary  and  the  Trudoviki 
were  not  acceptable. 

“Not  only  because  there  are  not  enough  people  prepared 
for  this  role  among  the  members  of  this  group,  but  also 
because  its  leaders  would  hardly  want  to  change  their 
position  to  the  less  favourable  one  which  they  would  have 
to  accept  in  the  ministry.  The  Cadets  are  assured  of  a 
safe  majority  even  without  them.  The  ministry  will  be  saf¬ 
er  and  stronger  if  it  will  not  be  a  coalition  but  a  purely 
Cadet  one." 

If  Miliukov  could  convince  Trepov  of  the  soundness  of 
this  plan,  in  a  restaurant,  it  was  of  course,  on  his  part,  a 
victory  over  Trepov.  But  like  the  majority  of  Cadet  victories 
it  was  self-deception.  We  can  evaluate  this  plan  better  now. 

In  1921  Miliukov  wrote,  in  'Thr  e  e  At  tempts,  that  a  Ca¬ 
det  ministry  would  be  the  first  notch  which  would  halt  the 
revolutionary  process.  Why  would  a  Cadet  parliamentary  min¬ 
istry  be  a  better  notch  than  agreement  between  the  Duma  and 
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the  government;  better  than  a  common  plan  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  wise  section  of  the  bureaucracy  and  the  cream  of 
liberal  society?  Why  did  the  Cadets  reject  the  attempt  at 
agreement  with  the  government  and  prefer  a  purely  Cadet  ministry? 
At  the  time  when  all  this  was  taking  place,  they  might  still 
have  nursed  the  illusion  that  they  knew  everything  and  could 
do  everything,  and  that  the  people  would  follow  them.  But  how 
could  this  still  be  repeated  in  1921,  after  our  unfortunate 
experience?  What  should  have  been  done  to  halt  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  process?  First  and  foremost,  reforms  needed  by  the 
nation  as  a  whole  had  to  be  introduced*  The  bureaucracy  un¬ 
derstood  this  as  well  as  the  Cadets  and  had  much  more  ability 
and  experience  in  drafting  laws.  Indeed,  we  had  seen  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Duma’s  attempts  at  independent  legislative  action. 
The  Duma  preferred  dramatic  effects  to  realistic  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  considered  declarations  superior  to  legislative  out¬ 
put.  To  achieve  these  aims,  the  Duma  endlessly  complicated 
the  simplest  questions.  It  put  first  on  the  order  paper  what¬ 
ever  revolutionary  demagogy  prompted,  amnesty,  confiscation  of 
land  from  private  owners,  but  not  the  country’s  needs.  The 
Cadets  could  not  retreat  from  these  artificial  demands  for 
their  allies  would  not  have  permitted  it.  Thus,  any  reforms 
which  they  might  have  introduced  would  of  themselves  result 
not  in  forestalling  but  rather  in  hastening  the  revolution. 

But  above  all,  how  would  they  have  halted  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  process?  Did  they  really  expect  that  the  revolutionary 
parties  would  lay  down  their  arms  because  they  had  confidence 
in  the  Cadets  and  would  be  pleased  to  see  them  as  the 
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government?  Their  ministry  would  be  received  by  the  left 
wing  parties  as  treachery  to  the  “opposition  block",  and  be¬ 
trayal  of  the  national  welfare,  for  the  sake  of  ministerial 
portfolios.  This  theme  of  the  future  treachery  of  the  Cadets 
had  been  developing  for  some  time.  All  the  malice  and  accu¬ 
sations,  which  until  now  wers  directed  to  the  ministerial  ben¬ 
ches,  would  be  heaped  upon  the  heads  of  the  Cadet  traitors. 

The  concession  made  to  the  Cadets  by  the  traditional  authority 
would  merely  have  inspired  the  destructive  energy  of  the  rev¬ 
olutionary  parties.  It  is  ever  thus.  This  was  shown  in 
1917 f  when  the  revolutionary  parties  began  to  "deepen"  the  rev¬ 
olution  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and  the  creation  of 
the  Provisional  Government  with  its  liberal  program.  So  too, 
in  1936,  particularly  after  the  victory  of  the  Popular  Front 
under  the  ministry  of  L.  Blum,  France  experienced  the  inten¬ 
sified  occupation  of  factories  and  an  upsurge  of  Communist 
financial  and  international  demagogy. 

Of  course,  the  Cadets  would  have  been  superior  to  Gore¬ 
mykin  in  replying  to  verbal  attacks  in  the  Duma,  and  debates 
would  have  assumed  an  earnestness  and  interest  which  they 
rarely  had  in  the  First  Duma.  But  it  would  not  have  been 
merely  a  question  of  speeches  in  the  Duma.  The  country  would 
have  witnessed  the  spontaneous  upsurge  of  the  masses,  pogroms 
of  estates,  general  strikes,  armed  resistance,  terror  and  fi¬ 
nally  insurrection.  What  would  the  Cadets  have  done  to  cope 
with  this?  We  can  answer  this  now  because  we  saw  them  in  ac¬ 
tion  before  and  after.  In  December,  1905 »  we  merely  heard 
their  advice  to  the  government  to  abolish  the  Exceptional 
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Regulations  and  withdraw  the  troops.  But  in  1917,  we  saw  them 
in  power  and  observed  their  actions;  they  hastened  to  destroy 
the  police,  remove  all  governors,  and  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  people.  Herein  lies  the  basic  weakness  not  only  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  governments,  but  also  of  liberal  governments  which, 
by  their  origin,  are  indebted  to  revolution.  Without  betraying 
themselves  and  contradicting  their  whole  ideology  and  their 
recent  past,  they  are  unable  to  fight  revolution  with  force. 

The  Cadet  ministry,  too,  could  not  have  dealt  with  such  a  task. 
Its  position  would  have  been  even  more  difficult  than  that  of 
other  parties.  The  Tsar  had  no  confidence  in  the  Cadets,  and 
would  have  permitted  them  fewer  privileges  than  he  would  per¬ 
mit  others;  yet  the  revolutionary  masses  would  have  demanded 
more  concessions  from  the  Cadets  than  from  persons  not  connected 
with  them  in  the  past. 

Thus,  a  Cadet  ministry  would  not  h^ve  become  an  obstacle 
to  revolution,  but  the  first  step  towards  it.  The  year  1906 
would  have  anticipated  what  1917  made  a  reality.  Of  course, 
the  government  was  stronger  in  1906,  the  people  incomparably 
less  revolutionary,  and  the  troops  were  not  occupied  at  the 
front.  Revolutionary  excesses  could  be  easily  crushed  by 
force  in  1906.  This  was  possible,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
done  by  the  Cadets,  by  the  liberal  parties,  or  by  liberal  meas¬ 
ures.  It  would  have  been  done  by  the  old  regime  and,  a.t  least 
for  a  time,  it  would  again  have  triumphed,  not  only  over  rev¬ 
olution  but  also  over  liberalism  which  had  compromised  itself. 
Forming  a  Cadet  ministry  in  a  period  of  struggle  against  rev¬ 
olution  was  like  playing  a  losing  game.  The  winner  would  have 
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been  either  revolution  or  the  old  order,  which  would  have 
found  strong  defenders  in  the  presence  of  danger.  There  could 
be  no  hope  for  the  triumph  of  liberal  principles.  They  had 
to  be  served  differently,  not  as  the  First  Duma  wished  to 
serve  them. 

In  1906  the  Cadets  did  not  yet  understand  this.  They  had 
not  yet  learned  the  real  lessons  of  history.  But  Miliukov's 
assurance  that  his  plan  convinced  not  only  Trepov,  but  also 
through  him  the  Tsar,  had  disastrous  results.  Miliukov  was 
convinced  that  the  Tsar  agreed,  in  principle,  to  the  Cadet 
ministry,  and  under  the  impression  of  this  conviction,  he  lat¬ 
er  talked  in  an  irreconcilable  tone  with  Stolypin,  Count 
G-eiden  and  Muromtsev,  when  they  spoke  to  him  about  something 
altogether  different.  That  was  why  he  was  so  indignant,  later, 
at  the  ambitious  courtier,  Stolypin,  who  supposedly,  undermined 
his  Cadet  ministry. 

This  was  obvious.  But  what  was  Trepov' s  role  in  this 
picture?  The  memoirs  of  Izvolsky  throw  an  unexpected  light 
on  the  matter.  In  our  recent  history,  Trepov  was  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  contradictions .  Liberal  society  considered  him 
its  chief  enemy,  remembering  his  notorious  phrase  "do  not  spare 
the  ammunition".  Trepov 's  removal  was  one  of  the  first  condi¬ 
tions  laid  down  before  Witte  in  1905*  In  June  1906,  when  Mi¬ 
liukov  was  already  conducting  negotiations  with  Trepov,  Vinaver, 
in  speaking  a.bout  underground  printing  presses  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  for  Internal  Affairs,  accused  Trepov  in 
particular,  of  pogrom  work.  Witte  told  and  wrote  about  the 
fateful  influence  wielded  over  the  Tsar  by  Trepov,  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  Court  Commandant,  and  his  opposition  to  Witte's 
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liberal  course.  This  was  one  facet  of  his  personality,  but 
there  were  also  others.  In  the  conference  on  the  Bulygin  Duma, 
Trepov  defended  from  right  wing  attack  Article  49,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  presentation  to  the  Tsar,  of  bills  rejected  by  a  qual¬ 
ified  majority  vote.  He  defended  the  clause  without  soothing 
words,  as  others  did,  but  with  a  blunt  frankness,  declaring 
that  this  was  a  limitation  of  autocracy  but  it  was  beneficial 
for  the  state.  Apparently  he  also  advised  granting  autonomy 
to  universities.  He  was  less  restricted  by  routine  than  most 
others,  and  was  not  afraid  of  new  ways.  However,  his  devotion 
to  the  Tsar  was  so  well-known  that  he  could  afford  to  do  what 
others  would  not  have  dared. 

This  helps  us  to  understand  why  Trepov,  in  particular, 
could  decide  not  only  on  a  talk  with  Miliukov,  but  also  on  the 
plan  of  the  Cadet  ministry.  The  idea  itself,  as  was  proved 
later,  occurred  to  him  even  before  his  talk  with  Miliukov. 
Kokovtsev  tells  us  that,  on  May  6th,  the  day  of  the  Tsa.r’s 
birthday,  just  after  the  address  had  been  received,  Trepov 
surprised  him  at  the  reception  by  asking  him  what  he  thought 
of  a  ministry  responsible  to  the  Duma,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  preserving  a  ministry  dependent  entirely  on  the  monarch, 
now  that  the  Duma  had  come  into  existence?  Such  a  conversa¬ 
tion  was  not  timely  and  not  in  place,  and  Kokovtsev  did  not 
support  it;  but  this  shows  that,  even  before  the  negotiations 
with  Miliukov,  Trepov,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  was  prepared 
for  a  responsible  ministry. 

That  Trepov  later  accepted  this  idea  whole-heartedly  is 
apparent  also  from  his  interview  with  Reuter’s,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier.  In  it,  he  categorically  announced  that 
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"neither  a  coalition  ministry  nor  a  ministry  chosen  outside 
the  Duma  would  give  the  country  peace".  The  decisiveness,  of 
this  conclusion  is  not  surprising.  Neophytes  often  go  fur¬ 
ther  than  those  who  have  thought  about  certain  questions  for 
a  long  time.  Nevertheless,  even  if  Trepov  could  think  so  on 
May  6th,  his  state  experience  should  have  prompted  him  to 
realize  the  impracticability  of  this  plan  now,  when  the  mood 
of  the  Duma  and  Cadet  tactics  were  more  clearly  defined.  He 
might  have  been  able  to  support  a  Cadet  ministry,  in  spite  of 
their  inexperience  in  this  type  of  work,  had  the  Duma  and  its 
leaders  actually  wished  to  strengthen  the  constitution  in¬ 
stead  of  "deepening"  the  revolution.  But  the  Cadets  were  do¬ 
ing  the  same  thing  in  1906,  for  which  they  blamed  "revolution¬ 
ary  democracy"  in  1917*  Trepov  might  have  had  some  illusions 
about  the  political  sense  of  the  Cadets  only  until  they  pre¬ 
sented  the  address  and  the  resolution  of  May  13th,  from  which 
they  could  not  retreat.  But  how  could  he  support  the  idea 
of  a  Cadet  ministry  after  all  that  he  saw?  Or  did  he,  a  man 
devoted  to  the  Tsar,  regard  the  prospect  of  revolution  with 
philosophic  calm? 

The  memoirs  of  Izvolsky  give  a  curious  reply  to  this 
question. 

Izvolsky  learned  about  the  Trepov  episode  much  later, 
which  is  why  he  erroneously  placed  it  in  the  period  following 
the  dissolution  of  the  Duma.  It  is  very  easy  to  confuse 
exact  chronology  in  memoirs,  but  in  reporting  a  conversation 
with  Trepov,  Izvolsky  could  neither  forget  nor  invent  the 
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explanations  which  Trepov  himself  gave  for  his  action.  Trepov 
told  him  that  he  understood  perfectly  the  danger  of  ,a  uadet 
ministry  and  the  risk  of  its  hastening  the  revolutionary  ex¬ 
plosion.  But,  like  Miliukov,  he  was  not  afraid  of  this,  though 
for  completely  different  reasons.  In  the  conflict  between  a 
Cadet  ministry  and  the  monarch,  he  could  not,  at  that  time, 
doubt  the  monarch's  victory,  in  which  case  the  conflict  would 
be  only  beneficial  to  the  monarchy.  While  settling  the  score 
with  the  Cadets,  the  old  order  could  be, to  a  certain  degree, 
restored.  That  is  why  a  purely  Cadet  ministry  seemed  to  him 
preferable  to  coalition  cabinets  in  which  moderate  social 
leaders  would  participate.  Izvolsky  himself  advocated  this 
at  the  time,  but  Miliukov  rejected  the  idea. 

Was  this  explanation,  resembling  an  admission  of  provo¬ 
cation,  sincere  or  invented  to  justify  his  plan  in  a  round¬ 
about  way?  Trepov  was  a  very  primitive  politician,  but  he 
was  neither  a  coward  nor  a  provocateur,  and  the  truth  was 
self-evident.  His  interview  with  Reuter's  agency  quoted  by 
Miliukov  in  Speech  is  quite  to  the  point: 

"A  Cadet  ministry  is  connected  with  heavy  risk,  but  the 
country  finds  itself  in  such  a  position  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  this  risk.  If  even  this  exxjedient  does 
not  help,  then,  and  only  then,  will  it  be  necessary  to 
turn  to  extreme  measures." 

No  attention  was  paid  to  these  last  words,  and  yet  in 
them  lay  the  whole  solution.  Trepov  saw  the  other  side  of 
the  situation  more  clearly  than  Miliukov.  If  the  Cadets 
succeeded  in  the  task,  so  much  the  better;  this  was  the 
shortest  route.  But  if  their  ministry  failed,  and  the3r  were 
unable  to  halt  the  revolution,  the  government  was  still 
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sufficiently  strong  to  stop  the  revolution  by  physical  force, 
even  without  their  help.  Then  it  would  be  possible  to  annul 
the  constitution  which  did  not  justify  itself.  Trepov  would 
have  no  regrets  about  this.  Miliukov  did  not  convert  him  in¬ 
to  a  constitutionalist  by  conviction,  and  the  right  wing's 
hope  of  gaining  an  advantage  from  a  temporary  triumph  of  rev¬ 
olution,  was  not  at  all  new.  More  than  once  it  found  sup¬ 
porters  in  various  circles,  and  it  was  used  in  1905  by  Witte 
to  justify  his  “weak"  policy  while  alluding  to  Thier ' s  tactics 
with  the  Commune.  The  same  hope  was  expressed  by  those  who 
in  1917  refused  to  defend  Kerensky's  government  from  the 
Bolsheviks.  To  my  amazement,  M.  A.  Sta&hovich  also  reasoned 
this  way  on  one  occasion  in  1908.  Trepov 's  interview  also 
hinted  at  this  reasoning,  '"if  the  Cadet  ministry  would  not 
help,  then,  and  only  then  should  the  government  resort  to 
extreme  measures". 

Thus  Trepov  remained  true  to  himself  but  this  whole  es¬ 
capade  revealed  the  extent  to  which  this  attempt  was  removed 
from  reality.  It  was  not  so  much  a  political  act  as  an  enter¬ 
taining  subject  for  a  movie.  To  Trepov,  a  restaurant  meeting 
of  two  prominent  enemies  was  an  inspiring  theme;  both  adver¬ 
saries  parried  thrusts  hoping  to  use  one  another  to  further 
their  own  aims,  and  as  a  result  both  failed.  Trepov  paid  for 
it  with  his  position,  and  Miliukov  paid  in  a  different  way; 
the  easy  victory  over  Trepov  blinded  him  to  the  real  facts 
when  the  second,  more  earnest  and  realistic  negotiations  on 
the  same  theme,  began. 
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The  second  attempt  had  an  entirely  different  character 
from  the  first.  In  fact  they  were  mutually  exclusive.  In 
the  negotiations  with  Trepov,  Miliukov  wanted  to  exploit  the 
revolutionary  situation,  in  order  to  create  a  Cadet  ministry 
with  a  Cadet  program.  This  would  have  been  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Duma  over  the  traditional  authority. 

3 

Tiiat  the  second  attempt  had  an  entirely  different  approach, 
is  now  well-known.  The  first  to  tell  about  it  was  D.  N.  Shipov, 
and  Miliukov  added  some  valuable  information  in  his  Three 
Attempts .  In  1923,  Izvolsky’s  memoirs  gave  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  story.  N.  N.  Lvov  could  have  added  more  but  we  know 
enough  and  on  the  main  points  all  accounts  agree. 

This  attempt  in  contrast  to  the  first  did  not  aim  at 
victory  over  the  government.  It  aspired  to  restore,  by  a 
joint  effort,  the  relations  between  the  government  and  the  Du¬ 
ma,  which  were  established  by  the  Fundamental  Laws,  and  end 
the  detrimental  conflict  between  them.  This  was  a  belated  but 
not  hopeless  attempt  to  return  to  the  point  of  the  Duma's  de¬ 
parture  from  the  constitutional  course.  In  conformity  with 
such  a  task,  the  second  attempt  emanated  from  a  different 
sphere;  not  from  the  efforts  of  two  political  antipodes  to  out¬ 
smart  one  another.  It  was  born  in  a  circle  of  single-minded 
people,  who  considered  the  constitution  as  the  basis  of  the 
new  order,  rather  than  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Both  camps  were  represented  in  this  group:  liberal  bu¬ 
reaucrats  who  no  longer  dreamed  of  the  return  to  autocracy,  and 
those  wise  representatives  of  our  society  who  did  not  consider 
it  their  calling,  first  and  foremost,  to  "deepen"  the  revolution. 
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Their  common  aim  was  to  strengthen  the  new  order  by  collabo¬ 
ration  between  the  government  and  liberal  society.  Thus,  the 
significance  of  this  attempt  was  not  a  search  for  a  new  form 
of  revolutionary  struggle  but  a  return  to  the  constitutional 
idea. 

Characteristically,  A.  P.  Izvolsky  was  the  initiator  on 
behalf  of  the  bureaucracy.  Because  of  his  past,  he  was  in 
close  touch  with  zemstva  circles,  and  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  enabled  him  to  understand  better  than  anyone 
else  the  necessity  of  reorganizing  the  political  order  in 
Russia.  He  brought  others  around  to  his  point  of  view,  among 
them  Stolypin.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  subsequent  career. 
He  was  a  truly  national  figure,  a  man  of  many  talents,  deter¬ 
mined,  very  active,  and  able  to  make  decisions.  These  quali¬ 
ties  also  accounted  for  his  faults;  he  was  impatient  and  some¬ 
times  too  quick  to  make  decisions,  and  often  forced  his  way 
when  such  action  might  have  been  avoided. 

Liberal  society  was  represented  in  this  circle  by 
N.  N.  Lvov:  a  man  of  left  wing  opinions,  a  former  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  periodical  Liberation,  a  member  of  the  "majority" 
in  the  zemstva  congresses,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cadet 
party  and  even  a  recent  member  of  its  Central  Committee.  He 
belonged  to  the  group  who,  after  the  victory  of  1905 9  could 
no  longer  understand  Cadet  tactics.  He  was  not  a  political 
leader  by  nature,  and  could  diagnose  better  than  he  could 
point  the  way,  or  supply  methods  of  correction,  but  he  could 
frequently  penetrate  a  tangled  situation.  He  was  always 
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carried  away  by  some  new  idea  and  tried  to  find  converts  for 
it.  He  could  rouse  others  to  action  but  tried  to  remain  on 
the  sidelines  in  case  of  practical  work.  Thus  do  I  remember 
him  during  the  years  1915  -  1917-  Apparently  he  was  the  same 
in  1906.  He  was  well- end owed  with  ideas  and  plans;  in  time 
of  emergency,  he  could  find  the  appropriate  words,  while  some 
of  his  speeches  were  events  and  provided  excellent  guidance. 
But  he  was  only  an  inspirer  not  an  achiever.  Having  observed 
the  bacchanalia  of  the  Duma  during  its  early  activity,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  a  memorandum  which  Izvolsky  has  now  published  in  its 

4 

entirety,  in  his  book.  It  was  characteristic  of  Lvov. 

Lvov  stated  that  with  which  all  sensible  people  agreed; 
the  situation  could  not  continue.  The  work  of  the  Duma  with 
the  existing  government  brought  only  harm.  He  put  the  blame 
on  both,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  on  the  whole  Russian  past. 
Dissolution  of  the  Duma  would  be  dangerous  because  its  pres¬ 
tige  was  still  very  great  and  much  was  still  expected  of  it. 
Above  all,  the  Duma  was  not  hopeless  and  its  dissolution  was 
not  necessary,  because  the  sound  elements  in  it  understood  the 
danger  of  the  situation.  Through  them,  normal  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Duma  and  the  government  could  be  established,  but 
in  order  to  achieve  this,  it  was  essential  to  change  the  min¬ 
istry.  Its  relations  with  the  Duma  were  strained  to  the  lim¬ 
it,  for  which  the  ministry  was  to  blame,  but  its  removal  was 
not  to  appear  as  capitulation  to  the  Duma's  demands.  The 
change  had  to  be  brought  about  es  an  act  of  the  free  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  monarch.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  introduce 
parliamentarism  in  Russia,  as  the  Duma  demanded,  or  to  create 
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a  party  ministry,  since  there  were  not  enough  strong  parties 
in  Russia*  This  was  Lvov's  oldest  and  most  earnest  conviction. 
So  the  new  ministry  had  to  be  non-party,  a  composite,  consisting 
of  experienced  representatives  of  state  authority  and  wise  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Duma.  The  union  of  former  enemies  in  one 
cabinet  was  referred  to  as  a  "coalition  ministry",  whose  task 
would  be  the  introduction  of  necessary  reforms.  The  report 
did  not  propose  any  program  because  there  was  no  longer  any 
quarrel  between  the  government  and  society  about  the  nature  of 
reforms  and  the  differences  were  only  regarding  details.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  government  by  representatives  of  traditional 
authority  and  society  was  a  guarantee  that  the  lawful  desires 
of  both  would  not  be  forgotten.  Such  a  government  and  such  a 
program  would  meet  support  in  the  Duma. 

Izvolsky  included  this  memorandum  in  his  earliest  report 
to  the  Tsar,  having  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  resign  in 
case  of  failure.  But  there  was  no  failure.  The  Tsar  listened 
to  him  attentively  and  accepted  the  memorandum.  A  few  days 
later,  the  Tsar  summoned  Izvolsky  and,  expressing  general  ag¬ 
reement  with  the  memorandum,  he  instructed  the  minister  to  en¬ 
ter  into  negotiations  with  prospective  members  of  the  new  cab¬ 
inet.  The  Tsar  also  asked  thnt  Stolypin  be  brought  into  the 
negotiations  and  sent  a  personal  note  for  him  with  Izvolsky. 

So  this  time,  the  Tsar  himself  joined  the  conspiracy,  for 
everything  was  still  done  in  secret  and  many  ministers  learned 
about  this  "post  factum"  Z^fter  it  was  don§7. 

Thus  the  matter  was  on  sound  foundations  this  time,  in  the 
camp  of  the  government.  Finally  deadlock  could  be  overcome 
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and  at  least  a  small  step  forward  made.  It  was  now  up  to  so¬ 
ciety,  that  is  the  Duma,  and  in  the  final  analysis,. up  to  the 
Cadets.  Herein  lay  their  political  responsibility,  for  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done  without  them.  The  most  influential  member 
of  the  party,  its  leader  Miliukov,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
Duma,  was  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  editor 
of  the  official  party  organ.  It  was  impossible  to  circumvent 
Miliukov  any  more  than  the  Cadets.  N.  N.  Lvov  admitted  this 
in  his  memorandum: 

"The  attitude  towards  him  in  the  Duma  is  characteristic. 
Though  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Duma,  his  influence  is 
very  great,  as  much  in  the  Duma  as  in  society,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  faults,  ambition  and  inclination  to  in¬ 
trigues,  he  is  a  man  of  clear  insight  and  political  un¬ 
derstanding.  His  participation  in  a  ministry  could  be 
very  useful,  for  he  would  then  become  its  most  energetic 
defender  against  the  left  wing.  He  alone,  could  organize 
a  government  majority  in  the  Duma,  under  the  existing 
difficult  circumstances." 

Thus  began,  on  direct  instructions  from  the  Tsar,  genuine 
reconnaissance  among  Cadet  leaders.  Negotiations  with  Miliu¬ 
kov  were  undertaken  by  the  ministers  themselves:  Izvolsky, 
Btolypin  and  Ermolov.  We  do  not  know  much  about  the  talks  of 
Izvolsky  and  Ermolov  with  Miliukov.  In  his  Three  Attempts 
(p.  32)  as  well  as  in  his  Memoirs,  Miliukov  mentions  only  that 
Ermolov  told  him,  that  he  was  carrying  on  the  conversations  on 
instructions  from  the  Tsar,  and  that  in  his  opinion,  Izvolsky 
was  in  earnest  about  the  plan.  But  that  is  all  he  says  about 
them.  We  are  much  better  informed  about  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Miliukov  and  Stolypin,  since  both  of  them  have  recorded 
5 

it.  Their  reports  coincide  but  they  reveal  the  "quid  pro  quo" 
/tit  for  ta_t7,  wThieh  would  be  very  amusing,  if  it  were  not 
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such  a  serious  matter. 

Stolypin's  talk  with  Miliukov  left  him  with  the  definite 
impression  that  Miliukov  was  not  sympathetic  to  a  coalition 
cabinet;  instead,  Miliukov  made  it  clear  to  him  that  he  would 
not  reject  a  commission  to  form  a  cabinet  himself.  Such  an 
unexpected  turn  of  events  could  only  astonish  Stolypin,  for 
there  was  no  question  of  Miliukov's  premiership,  either  among 
the  originating  group  or  in  the  memorandum.  Now  we  can  real¬ 
ize  how  this  misunderstanding  arose.  Miliukov  considered 
the  talk  with  Stolypin  merely  a  continuation  of  his  conversa¬ 
tions  with  Trepov,  in  which  the  formation  of  a  Cadet  ministry 
seemed  to  him  a  settled  question.  The  differences  with  Tre¬ 
pov  were  only  on  matters  of  detail.  However,  Stolypin  did  not 
know  about  this  and  he  was  even  more  surprised  when,  according 
to  Miliukov’s  own  story,  the  latter  made  it  clear  to  him  that 

there  could  be  no  question  of  his,  Stolypin's  participation 

6 

in  the  cabinet.  Stolypin  replied  half- ironically  to  this 
completely  incomprehensible  and  over- confident  announcement , 
"that  the  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs  is  at  the  same  time 
the  chief  of  the  gendarmes,  fulfilling  functions  to  which  the 
intellegentsia  is  not  accustomed”.  "Apparently",  says  Miliukov 
ironically  in  his  turn,  "Stolypin  was  surprised,  when  I  an¬ 
swered  that  the  elementary  functions  of  state  authority  are 
familiar  to  my  followers".  Of  course  he  was  surprised;  it 
was  not  a  question  of  theoretical  knowledge  which  even  stu¬ 
dents  have,  but  of  ability,  experience  and  aptitude  for  this 
work.  At  that  time,  the  opinion  that  "every  cook  can  govern  the 
nation”,  was  not  yet  prevalent.  Stolypin  was  also  surprised 
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at  Miliukov's  presumption  in  claiming  this  post  for  liberal 
society.  Miliukov,  too,  was  very  displeased  with  Stolypin;  he 
stressed  in  his  story,  that  Stolypin  questioned  him  very  su¬ 
perficially  about  various  points  of  the  Cadet  platform,  while 
Trepov  questioned  him  minutely,  trying  to  absorb  details  and 
noting  everything  in  his  notebook.  Miliukov  regarded  his  con¬ 
versations  with  Trepov  very  earnestly  and  thought  that  the 
Tsar  had  already  agreed,  in  principle,  to  the  proposals  pre¬ 
sented  to  Trepov.  As  a  result  of  this  misunderstanding,  Mi¬ 
liukov  treated  Stolypin  as  though  the  latter  was  only  concerned 
with  being  included  in  the  new  cabinet.  Finally  Miliukov 
concludes, 

"Stolypin* s  negative  attitude  to  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion  became  clear  from  the  moment  he  understood  that 
there  could  be  no  question  of  his  personal  participation 
in  the  cabinet" . 

This  is  how  history  is  sometimes  written.  The  whole  thing 
was  like  an  amusing  vaudeville  act.  Nevertheless,  Stolypin 
was  correct  in  his  general  impression.  Miliukov  did  not  fa¬ 
vour  a  coalition  cabinet  and  would  not  assist  its  formation; 
at  the  same  time,  he  would  not  shun  forming  a  cabinet  of  his 
own. 

But  Miliukov  was  also  right,  in  his  turn,  when  he  sensed 
in  Stolypin  the  worst  enemy  of  his  own  plan,  and  understood 
that  Stolypin  would  try  to  break  up  the  Trepov  combination. 

This  should  come  as  no  surprise. 

When  Stolypin  understood  from  his  conversation  with  Mi¬ 
liukov,  that  the  Cadets  demanded  no  more  no  less  than  a  Cadet 
ministry,  he  frankly  told  the  Tsar  that  the  adoption  of  such 
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a  proposal  threatened  Russia  with  ruin.  Of  course,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  would  not  be  in  the  cabinet;  it  would  be  unworthy 
to  consider  his  attitude  the  result  of  such  personal  reasons. 
But  Stolypin  understood  the  political  situation  better  than 
'Trepov  and  he  did  not  even  consider  Trepov' s  alternate  plan 
in  case  of  the  ministry’s  failure.  Stolypin  did  not  want  the 
repeal  of  the  constitution  and  a  return  to  the  autocracy  but 
he  understood  that  a  Cadet  cabinet  was  a  dangerous  adventure. 
Besides,  there  was  no  question  of  that  at  all;  only  Miliukov 
hinted  at  it,  without  mentioning  Trepov.  So  far,  the  Tsar 
agreed  only  to  a  coalition  cabinet  and  only  this  possibility 
was  being  explored.  Now  the  whole  plan  was  destroyed  by  Mi¬ 
liukov's  unyielding  stand.  He  would  not  accept  it  and  this 
was  enough  to  undermine  it;  Miliukov's  pretension  to  become 
premier  seemed  merely  amusing  to  Stolypin. 

Could  the  plan  for  a  coalition  cabinet  succeed  in  general? 
Not  likely,  for  it  was  too  late.  A  false  course  is  dangerous 
because,  in  time,  it  leads  farther  and  farther  from  the  goal. 
G-ood  intentions  are  not  enough  to  correct  it  and  a  sobering 
shock  is  necessary.  The  coalition  cabinet  plan  might  easily 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Cadets  in  the  early  days  of  the  Duma. 
At  that  time,  a  constitutional  majority,  which  Miliukov  later 
began  to  consider  as  the  bulwark  of  his  Cadet  ministry,  could 
have  been  formed  without  any  difficulty.  This  could  have  been 
followed  by  a  normal  formation  of  a  coalition  ministry,  in 
which  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Duma,  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  government  from  wandering  off  the  new  liberal  road. 
But  the  government  did  not  do  this  in  time,  and  the  Cadets 
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did  much  to  make  such  a  course  impossible.  Kow  could  they 
support  a  coalition  ministry  after  the  generally  anti-consti¬ 
tutional  address;  after  they  declared  the  Duma  to  be  the  legis 
lative  authority  to  which  the  ministers  were  supposed  to  sub¬ 
mit.  Having  once  turned  in  a  false  direction,  the  Cadet  lead¬ 
ers  followed  this  course  by  force  of  inertia,  unable  to 
change  just  because  some  of  them  would  become  ministers.  The 
cheap  indignation  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Duma  and  of  society 
would  have  descended  on  these  ministers  as  traitors.  Nor 
could  they  have  any  guarantee  that  the  government,  seeing 
such  an  attitude  towards  them,  would  listen  to  them;  that  dark 
forces  might  not  vanquish  them;  that  they  might  not  be  cast 
aside  when  they  were  no  longer  needed.  What  use  would  their 
entry  into  the  cabinet  be  if,  by  doing  so,  they  would  lose 
their  influence  over  society? 

After  the  preliminary  exploration  and  conversation  with 
Miliukov,  the  plan  for  a  coalition  ministry  proved  to  have 
no  basis.  The  Cadets  did  not  want  it  and  without  their  sup¬ 
port  it  could  not  exist.  The  plan  was  made  impossible  thanks 
to  the  tactics  of  the  Cadet  leaders  and  their  ill-founded, 
grandiose  hopes.  With  the  failure  of  this  plan,  the  chance 
of  agreement  between  the  government  and  the  Duma  vanished, 
but  the  matter  did  not  end  there.  A  curious  reprieve  occurred 

This  was  due  to  Stolypin's  personal  intervention.  As  a 
clever,  far-sighted  man,  he  drew  the  correct  conclusion  from 
his  conversations  with  the  Cadet  leaders:  no  agreement  could 
be  reached  on  anything  with  the  First  Duma.  It  did  not  want 
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a  coalition  ministry  which  might  be  its  salvation,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  present  demands  which  would  ruin  Russia.  Continuing 
negotiations  on  this  theme  meant  losing  time  and  strengthening 
the  growing  disorder.  To  avoid  risking  a  revolution  it  was 
necessary  to  take  the  offensive.  This  Duma,  which  had  long 
ago  gone  off  the  tracks,  had  to  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  work  started  anew.  This  was  the  only  way  to 
save  the  constitution;  otherwise  it  was  threatened  with  disaster. 
As  a  man  of  decision,  Stolypin  at  once  drew  up  his  plan.  He 
did  not  want  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  to  be  the  victory 
of  the  chief  enemies  of  the  constitution  because  he  feared 
their  excessive  reinforcement.  Furthermore,  he  feared  that 
such  a  dissolution  might  be  interpreted  b^r  the  country  as  re¬ 
actionary,  and  push  the  electors  to  the  left.  Hence  his  per¬ 
sonal,  unexpected  plan  was  evolved:  the  formation  of  a  coa¬ 
lition  ministry  including  popular  social  leaders,  which  would 
begin  its  activity  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  and  new 
elections.  For  the  post  of  chairman  of  such  a  ministry  he 
proposed,  and  the  Tsar  approved,  the  candidacy  of  Shipov. 

That  Stolypin  could  fabricate  such  a  combination  was 
excusable;  he  knew  little  about  our  society,  its  sensitiveness 
and  its  scruples.  But  how  Lvov  could  hope  to  attract  Shipov, 
a  man  always  more  strongly  influenced  by  moral  than  by  po¬ 
litical  considerations,  to  support  such  a  plan,  is  a  riddle 
to  me.  I  can  only  explain  this  by  the  fact  that  Lvov  recog¬ 
nized  the  hopelessness  of  correcting  the  Duma,  and  surrendered 
to  the  pressure  of  a  stronger  man,  in  this  case,  Stolypin,  and, 
as  often  happened  with  him,  he  was  suddenly  brimming  over 
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with  enthusiasm.  On  June  26th,  when  the  unsuspecting  Shipov 
came  to  St.  Petersburg  to  the  regular  session  of  the  Imperial 
Council,  N.  Lvov  met  him  at  the  station,  brought  him  up-to- 
date  on  the  plot  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Stolypin,  who  expected 
him.  Shipov  was  indignant;  he  refused  to  see  Stolypin  and  de¬ 
cided  to  return  to  Moscow  immediately.  But  he  had  no  chance 
to  depart.  Next  day  he  received  a  summons  to  come  before  the 
Tsar.  Since  the  issue  could  not  be  avoided  now,  he  decided 
to  see  Stolypin  first,  and  there  he  found  Izvolsky,  too.  He 
categorically  rejected  the  proposed  plan.  In  his  opinion, 
there  was  no  reason  for  immediate  dissolution.  Shipov  was 
displeased  with  the  Duma  in  many  ways;  he  considered  the 
whole  tone  of  its  address,  as  well  as  many  individual  speeches, 
improper.  But  the  Duma  was  not  the  only  guilty  party,  and  its 
strident  speeches  related  to  the  past.  A  new  cabinet  would  not 
solve  anything  and  dissolution  was  no  way  to  start  liberal  ac¬ 
tivity.  Stolypin  was  displeased  with  Shipov's  reply  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  budge  Shipov  from  his  stand. 

Then  Stolypin  reluctantly  returned  to  the  old  plan  which 
received  the  preliminary  approval  of  the  Tsar,  the  formation 
of  a  coalition  cabinet,  not  to  effect  dissolution  but  to 
achieve  reconciliation  with  the  Duma.  Stolypin  offered  Shi¬ 
pov  the  chairmanship  in  such  a  cabinet.  While  the  first  plan 
for  a  coalition  ministry  failed  because  of  Cadet  opposition, 
the  irreproachable  Shipov,  as  chairman,  might  overcome  Cadet 
intolerance,  and  be  considered  acceptable.  This  was  a  new 
approach  and  Shipov  seemed  to  have  yielded.  He  promised  to 
explore  the  situation  before  going  to  the  Tsar.  Naturally  the 
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very  same  problem  had  to  be  faced:  what  would  be  the  Cadet 
attitude  to  Shipov's  ministry?  Would  they  agree  to , enter  it 
and  support  it?  Without  them  no  ministry  could  count  on  the 
support  of  the  State  Duma.  Stolypin  reported  his  previous 
conversation  with  Miliukov,  which  promised  little  hope  for 
the  plan,  but  it  was  decided  to  approach  him  once  more.  Count 
G-eiden  was  sent  to  Miliukov  and  he  received  the  same  reply: 
that  Miliukov  would  accept  nothing  but  a  Cadet  ministry  which 
he  would  agree  to  lead. 

So  Shipov  went  to  have  a  frank  talk  with  his  old  friend 
S.  A.  Muromtsev.  He  did  not  conceal  anything  from  him.  Shi¬ 
pov  considered  the  coalition  ministry,  already  accepted,  in 
principle,  by  the  Tsar,  the  best  solution  for  the  problem  of 
the  moment,  but  the  opposition  of  the  Cadet  leaders  appeared 
to  be  an  obstacle  to  this.  Shipov  tried  to  persuade  Muromtsev 
to  use  his  influence  to  convince  Miliukov  and  other  leaders 
of  the  party  not  to  hinder  this  attempt,  but  his  arguments 
were  futile.  Muromtsev  did  not  object  to  this  plan,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  he  considered  it  impossible  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  finally  and  completely  defined  Cadet  attitude  to  this 
problem.  He  said  that  Miliukov  already  considered  himself 
premier,  and  thereby  strengthened  Shipov's  surmise  that  a 
coalition  cabinet,  even  under  his  chairmanship,  would  imme¬ 
diately  bring  him  into  conflict  with  the  Duma.  Muromtsev' s 
pessimism  went  even  further.  He  stated  that: 

"No  new  ministry  would  be  able  to  sstisfy  this  Duma; 
revolutionary  outbursts  would  be  unavoidable  and  the 
government  would  have  to  take  strong  repressive  measures 
against  them  and  thus  lose  the  badly  needed  support  of 
society. " 
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So,  in  Muromtsev' s  opinion,  neither  a  coalition  ministry  to 
which  the  Tsar  agreed  hut  which  the  Cadets  rejected,  nor  the 
Cadet  ministry  which  Miliukov  wanted,  presented  a  way  out  of 
the  situation. 

This  was  the  negative  baggage  with  which  Shipov  went  to 
the  Tsar.  However,  Shipov  did  not  want  to  admit,  even  to  him¬ 
self,  that  Stolypin  was  right,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
with  this  Duma.  What  positive  proposal  could  he  make  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma?  In  spite  of  the  hopeless 
mood  of  Muromtsev,  who  saw  no  way  out  for  the  Duma,  Shipov 
decided  to  make  an  attempt  before  it  was  too  late,  and  propose 
Muromtsev  as  chairman  of  a  Cadet  ministry.  He  describes,  in 
detail,  his  conversation  with  the  Tsar,  and  it  is  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  how  far  the  Tsar's  compliance  went  at  that  time. 

The  Tsar  already!  learned  from  Stolypin  that  Shipov  did 
not  agree  either  to  dissolution  or  to  heading  a  coalition  cab¬ 
inet,  but  he  asked  to  see  Shipov  personally,  and  hear  his 
objections.  During  the  course  of  the  conversation,  when  Shi¬ 
pov  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  the  abolition  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  order  or  a  change  in  the  election  law,  the  Tsa.r  in¬ 
terrupted  him  both  times,  with  apparent  displeasure,  saying, 
"there  could  be  no  question  of  that".  This  was  true:  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was 
done.  This  did  not  prevent  Miliukov  from  maintaining  in  his 
Three  Attempts,  that  the  Tsar's  displeasure  with  Shipov's 
words  was  explained  by  Shipov's  "striking  too  close  to  the 
truth".  I  repeat  once  more,  this  is  how  history  is  sometimes 
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Having  rejected  the  proposal  made  to  him,  Shipov  put 
before  the  Tsar  his  own  plan.  He  proposed  yielding  to  Cadet 
wishes  and  trying  a  Cadet  ministry  because  the  Cadets  would 
not  accept  anything  else.  The  only  change  that  he  recommend¬ 
ed  was,  making  Muromtsev  premier  instead  of  Miliukov,  whom 
he  did  not  consider  suited  to  this  role.  Miliukov  should  be 
given  another  portfolio,  Foreign  or  Internal  Affairs.  Shipov 
added  that  he  was  confident  that,  once  in  power,  the  Cadets  would 
behave  differently  from  the  way  they  behaved  as  the  opposition, 
that  they  would  moderate  their  program  demands  and  would  pay 
ten  or  twenty  kopeks  per  rouble  on  their  political  promissory 
notes . 

This  proposal  aroused  the  Tsar's  interest  and  he  asked 
for  clarification.  He  raised  five  questions  in  the  Cadet 
program  which  confused  him:  the  abolition  of  the  death  pen¬ 
alty,  the  agrarian  question  with  expropriation,  complete  am¬ 
nesty,  equalitjr  of  rights  of  all  nationalities  and  Polish  au¬ 
tonomy.  Shipov  reminded  the  Tsar  that  there  was  an  Imperial 
Council  which  could  amend  and  improve  Cadet  measures  and  pro¬ 
jects,  as  it  had  already  done  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty.  Regarding  the  agrarian  question,  Shipov 
assured  the  Tsar  that,  expropriation  would  apply  only  to  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  extreme  cases.  Instead  of  national  auton¬ 
omy  for  Poland,  it  would  be  possible  to  confine  the  problem 
to  the  extension  of  local  self-government  and  greater  Polish 
cultural  rights.  As  for  equality  regardless  of  nationality 
or  faith,  Shipov  foresaw  no  Cadet  concessions  in  this  respect, 
but  in  contrast  to  the  other  points,  this  question  was  already 
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favourably  regarded  by  the  Tsar,  according  to  Witte* s  report 
accompanying  the  Manifesto  of  October  17th. 

This  was  Shipov's  plan.  The  Tsar  did  not  express  his 
opinion  about  it  but  thanked  him  for  his  frankness.  However, 
his  attitude  to  the  plan  soon  became  known  to  others.  Izvol¬ 
sky,  Stolypin,  Ermolov,  and  later  P.  N.  Trubetsky  reported  to 
Shipov,  some  with  satisfaction,  Stolypin  with  disappointment, 
that  his  report  made  a  good  impression  and  that  his  plan  was 
receiving  sympathetic  consideration. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Cadets?  Shipov,  first  of 
all,  told  Muromtsev  of  his  conversation  with  the  Tsar.  While 
he  spoke,  Muromtsev  agreed  with  everything,  but  he  became 
upset  when  Shipov  mentioned  that  he  suggested  himself  as  can¬ 
didate  for  premier.  "What  basis  and  what  right  have  you",  he 
said  to  Shipov,  "to  touch  on  a  question  which  must  be  decided 
by  the  political  party  alone"?  This  objection  was  unexpected, 
since  choosing  the  premier  is  the  prerogative  of  the  head  of 
the  nation,  not  of  a  political  party.  If  this  is  done  some¬ 
times  now,  it  is  a  distortion  of  parliamentary  order.  As  far 
as  Muromtsev  was  concerned,  it  was  the  fashionable  way  to 
speak,  rather  than  a  question  of  party  rights.  Shipov  understood 
that  Muromtsev  regarded  the  chief  difficulty  as  the  formation 
of  a  cabinet  with  Miliukov's  participation.  "it  is  hard  for 
two  bears  to  get  along  in  one  den",  said  Muromtsev.  Miliukov 
himself,  indirectly,  confirmed  this  difficulty.  He  tells  us 
in  his  Three  Attempts,  that  a  few  days  later,  Muromtsev  called 
him  to  his  office  and  asked  this  question  point  blank:  "Which 
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of  us  two  will  be  the  premier?"  Miliukov  assured  him  that 
there  would  be  no  quarrel  over  personalities  and  that,  he  would 
support  his  candidacy.  "This  reply",  said  Miliukov,  "apparently 
made  a  good  impression  on  S.  A."  We  must  conclude  that  while 
Muromtsev  feared  Miliukov1 s  competition,  he  agreed,  in  principle, 
to  accept  the  premiership,  even  though  this  contradicted  the 
pessimism  he  expressed  in  his  first  conversation  with  Shipov. 

Thus,  the  Cadet  ministry  under  the  chairmanship  of 
S.  A.  Muromtsev,  improvised  by  Shipov  during  his  audience  with 
the  Tsar,  once  more  appeared  on  the  scene  as  a  realistic  plan, 
not  merely  a  theme  of  restaurant  conversations .  And  until  the 
very  dissolution  of  the  Duma,  Muromtsev  expected  the  Tsar  to 
summon  him. 

This  summons  did  not  come.  The  Duma  was  dissolved  first. 

But  could  there  be  any  clearer  indication  than  this  improvised 
plan,  how  hopeless  the  preservation  of  the  Duma  was  at  this 
moment  ? 

What  would  have  happened  if  Muromtsev  had  been  summoned 
at  this  time?  Official  negotiations  with  the  Cadets  would 
have  started.  Would  they  justify  Shipov* s  hasty  supposition 
that  they  would  understand  that  they  were  not  the  whole  nation, 
and  that  their  program  was  not  only  of  no  benefit  to  Russia, 
but  it  was  not  even  the  will  of  the  people?  Would  they  agree 
to  pay  ten  kopeks  per  rouble  on  these  promissory  notes?  This 
was  impossible  because  they  were  too  entangled.  In  So e e ch  of 
June  27th,  Miliukov  considered  it  his  duty  to  disperse  publicly, 
the  Trepov  optimism  regarding  Cadet  program  concessions.  Later, 
in  1921,  in  his  Three  Attempts,  Miliukov  admitted  that: 
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"The  party  and  the  caucus  of  the  party  were  in  such  an 
uncompromising  mood  that  even  my  position,  which  seemed 
so  stubborn  to  Shipov,  appeared  too  conciliatory,  I 
think  that  I  would  even  have  been  forbidden  to  attend 
meetings  for  negotiations  about  the  ministry,  if  I  had 
put  the  question  formally  before  the  party  for  a 
decision."  7 

It  is  difficult  to  dispute  this  because  it  was  the  only  reply 
conforming  to  the  earlier  accepted  Cadet  line. 

But  supposing  we  admit  the  unlikely  agreement  between 
the  government  and  the  Cadets,  concessions  made  by  one  side 
or  the  other,  or  compromise  between  them,  what  would  have  been 
the  advantage  of  this  cabinet  under  the  chairmanship  of  Murom- 
tsev  over  a  Miliukov  cabinet?  As  I  mentioned  previously,  I 
am  certain  that  Miliukov  would  not  have  proved  equal  to  the 
task;  he  would  have  been  destrojred  by  those  revolutionary  for¬ 
ces  which  he  himself  aroused,  in  his  desire  "not  to  extinguish 
the  revolutionary  flame".  But  it  would  have  been  even  more 
difficult  for  Muromtsev  to  overpower  them.  His  nature  ren¬ 
dered  him  even  less  suited  for  the  role  of  a  leader.  Miliukov 
was  right  when  he  said  in  his  Thr e e  A 1 1 emp t s ,  that  Muromtsev 
enjoyed  "tremendous  respect  but  he  did  not  belong  to  the  core 
of  leaders  of  a  political  group".  Even  opponents  could  not 
help  respecting  him  but  he  could  not  lead  a  party,  did  not 
want  to  do  it,  and  did  not  even  try.  Others  would  certainly 
become  leaders  behind  the  scenes. 

At  the  same  time,  and  this  was  another  of  his  shortcomings, 
Muromtsev  was  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  others,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  individual  weakness  or  lack  of  will-power,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  considered  such  submission  the  essence  of  democracy. 
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He  understood  many  things  more  clearly,  and  was  more  far¬ 
sighted,  than  Miliukov,  but  he  could  not  display  his,  true 
personality  even  as  chairman.  He  remained  the  “technician'1, 
and  followed  others  on  a  course  which  he  knew  was  wrong,  and 
in  whose  usefulness  he  no  longer  believed,  as  is  clear  from 
his  frank  talk  with  Shipov.  Later  he  signed  the  Viborg  appeal, 
without  a  murmur,  even  though  he  was  critical  of  it.  As  head 
of  the  government  he  would  have  effaced  himself  behind  the 
decisions  of  the  party  and  its  executive.  Even  more  than  Mi¬ 
liukov,  he  would  have  been  a  leader  of  the  modern  type:  11  Je 
suis  leur  chef,  done  1e  les  suis"  /i  am  their  chief  so  I  follow 
them/.  But  at  that  time  something  entirely  different  was 
needed . 

Besides,  it  was  not  enough  for  Muromtsev  to  have  the 
Duma’s  majority  behind  him;  he  would  have  had  to  have  the  Tsar's 
confidence.  With  the  existing  mood  of  the  Duma  the  one  exclu¬ 
ded  the  other.  In  the  new  post,  Muromtsev  would  have  been 
subjected  to  savage  attacks  and  criticism  of  left  wing  allies, 
and  intrigues  and  circumvention  of  the  ruling  class.  His 
passiveness,  stateliness,  correctness,  fastidiousness  and  po¬ 
litical  cleanliness,  would  have  hindered  him  from  struggling 
against  them.  Fate  saved  him  from  this  ordeal,  retaining  for 
him  the  scarcely  deserved  fame  as  the  model  chairman  of  the 
State  Duma. 

Considering  the  direction  which  the  Cadet  party  adopted 
in  the  Duma  from  the  very  beginning,  a  Duma  ministry  was 
senseless,  whoever  may  have  been  chosen  as  its  head.  It  might 
have  been  possible  not  as  a  compromise  but  only  as  a  final 
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transition  to  revolution.  Therefore,  if  the  Tsar  did  not 
want  to  yield  to  revolution  as  he  yielded  eleven  years  later, 
he  had  no  other  choice  except  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma. 

As  a  truly  national  figure,  Stolypin  understood  this  and  de¬ 
cided  to  act  accordingly.  It  is  not  necessary  to  look  for 
petty,  personal  motives  to  explain  his  action.  The  Duma  had 
to  be  dissolved  to  save  the  constitut ion,  just  as  in  1917,  the 
court  revolution  tried  to  remove  the  Tsar  to  save  the  monarchy 
and  the  dynasty.  Stolypin  understood  the  necessity  for  dis¬ 
solving  the  Duma  and  was  able  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against 
it.  However,  the  Duma  itself  helped  him  in  this. 
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FOOT  NOTES 


1)  Count  Kokovtsev,  V.  N.,  Memoirs,  p.  176. 

2)  Miliukov,  P.  N.,  Russian  Memoirs. 

Miliukov  introduces  unexpected  information  as  though  Trepov 
agreed  to  the  Cadet  plan  for  expropriation  on  condition  that 
this  reform  come  from  the  Tsar  without  the  Duma's  partici¬ 
pation.  I  do  not  know  who  could  have  given  Trepov  authority 
for  such  an  illegal  action  under  the  existing  constitution, 
but  there  is  one  characteristic  and  instructive  feature  in 
it.  In  the  program  of  the  Cadets  and  indeed  in  the  whole 
Duma,  expropriation  became  a  tactical  manoeuvre,  a  weapon 
to  attract  peasant  sympathy  to  the  Duma,  not  an  agrarian 
reform  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasants.  This  gave  Trepov 
an  opportunity  to  use  it  to  promote  political  aims,  to  win 
support  for  the  monarch.  The  sin  of  the  Cadet  agrarian 
project  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  disavowed  the  country's  in 
terests  for  considerations  of  this  kind.  Trepov  only  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example. 

3)  Russian  Memoirs.  July. 

In  the  July  issue  of  Russian  Memoirs,  the  last  one  I  was 
able  to  read  before  publishing  my  book,  Miliukov  concludes 
his  Memoirs  with  this  expression:  "...the  question  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Duma  entered  the  last  decisive  phase. 

What  became  of  the  plans  for  a  'ministry  enjoying  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Duma'  we  shall  see  later  on".  This  conforms 
to  his  idea  that  later  negotiations  were  a  continuation  of 
the  previous  ones  with  Trepov  about  a  parliamentary  minis¬ 
try.  In  this  mistaken  conception  lay  the  source  of  later 
misunderstandings .  Miliukov  has  not  renounced  this  idea 
even  in  his  latest  memoirs. 

4)  Izvolsky,  A.  P.,  Memoirs ,  1923,  p.  197* 

5)  Miliukov,  P.  No,  Three  Attempts. 

Shipov,  D.  N. ,  Memoirs  gnd  the  Dumas. 

Shipov  recorded  Stolypin* s  story  of  his  conversation  w ith 
Miliukov.  The  latter  adds  some  comments  to  it,  thus  the 
fact  is  indisputable. 

6)  Probably  to  soften  the  abruptness,  amusing  when  the  real 
attitudes  of  the  participants  is  known,  Miliukov  adds  that 
he  referred  to  Shipov.  This  is  an  incorrect  allusion  for 
Shipov  did  not  say  anything  like  this  to  Stolypin.  Miliu¬ 
kov  was  confused;  Shipov  spoke  of  this  to  Muromtsev  not 

to  Stolypin,  when  they  discussed  a  Cadet  not  a  coalition 
cabinet  under  his  chairmanship.  In  the  conversation  with 
Stolypin,  Shipov  mentioned  no  ministerial  portfolios. 

7)  Miliukov,  P.  N. ,  He  emphasizes  this  even  more  categori¬ 
cally  in  Memoirs. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
The  Last  Days  of  the  Duma 

No  special  reason  was  required  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Duma;  there  were  already  reasons  enough.  It  was  clear 
to  all,  that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  anarchy  in  the 
Duma  without  detriment  to  the  country,  so  the  "appeal  to  the 
people"  with  which  the  Duma's  existence  ended  was,  in  reality, 
simply  an  excuse.  Though  it  was  provocative  in  itself,  it  was 
a  striking  revelation  of  the  gulf  between  the  Duma's  preten¬ 
sions  and  its  actual  accomplishments.  By  its  "appeal",  the 
Duma  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  itself  and  hastened  its  dissolu¬ 
tion. 

I  shall  recount  how  this  happened. 

On  June  20th,  a  government  communication  regarding  the 
agrarian  question  appeared  in  the  Government  Gazette.  It  was 
generally  so  inoffensive  that,  at  first,  the  Duma  paid  no 
attention  to  it.  The  government  presented  the  main  points  of 
the  bills  it  introduced  for  the  Duma's  examination,  intended 
to, 

"improve  the  welfare  of  the  land  peasantry,  extend 

peasant  land owner ship,  and  change  the  method  of  land 

tenure  on  allotment  lands". 

In  addition  to  the  bills  which  it  already  had  introduced,  the 
government  pointed  out  some  measures  which  it  proposed  to 
adopt  in  administration,  such  as  emigration,  and  assistance 
to  the  peasant  Bank. 

Had  the  communication  limited  itself  to  this,  even  the 
pretentious  First  Duma  could  hardly  have  objected  to  it.  But 
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the  government  used  this  announcement  to  object  decisively  to 
the  "wide-spread  conviction  among  the  peasants  that  land  can 
belong  only  to  those  who  work  on  it;  therefore,  expropriation 
of  all  privately  owned  land  must  be  carried  out." 

In  conclusion,  the  government  reminded  the  peasants  that 
the  improvement  of  their  condition  could  be  expected  "through 
peaceful  work  rather  than  through  confusion  and  violence,  and 
reassured  them  that  their  welfare  was  the  Tsar's  constant 
concern" . 

That  was  the  entire  contents  of  this  notorious  communica¬ 
tion.  Now  it  seems  surprising  that  the  Duma  should  have  been 
so  indignant  about  it  and  should  have  taken  such  violent  excep¬ 
tion  to  it.  This  reaction  was  illustrated  in  the  speech  of 
the  first  orator,  Kuzmin-Karavaev .  He  declared  that  when  he 
read  the  government  communication,  though  he  was  a  moderate 
man  and  not  a  very  young  one,  he  became  violently  angry.  "Such 
a  declaration  simply  calls  for  an  uprising",  he  said.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  in  N.  N.  Lvovfs  memorandum  to  the  Tsar, 
which  was  being  reviewed  at  that  particular  time,  the  same 
Kuzmin-Karavaev  was  considered  for  a  post  in  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  His  words  were,  of  course,  simply  an  excess  of 
eloquence,  but  why  were  the  authors  of  the  enquiry  so  disturbed? 
What  was  unlawful  or  harmful  about  the  government  communication? 

Had  the  Duma  retained  a  shred  of  fairness,  it  would  have 
recognized  that  the  government  had  a  moral  right  to  its  state¬ 
ment.  Its  bills,  mentioned  in  the  communication,  were  ignored 
by  the  Duma,  whose  elected  committee  of  ninety-nine  reviewed 
only  the  Duma's  bills,  while  the  government's  bills  were  not 
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even  sent  to  the  committee  as  legislative  "material".  This 

was  not  all.  The  government  presented  the  basic  content  of 

these  bills  in  its  declaration  of  May  13th,  but  the  Duma 

1 

asserted  in  its  formula  of  transition  that,  "the  government 
absolutely  refuses  to  satisfy  the  popular  demands  for,  and 
expectation  of,  land".  The  government  did  disagree  with  the 
Duma  about  compulsory  expropriation  of  private  holdings,  taut 
the  Duma  made  it  seem  as  though  the  government  adamantly  refused 
to  satisfy  the  desire  for  land.  In  view  of  such  distortion 
of  its  intentions,  the  government  was  within  its  rights  in 
presenting  its  plans  to  the  country.  Why  blame  it? 

The  Duma  was  indignant  because  the  government  communication 
supposedly  started  a  controversy  with  it,  but  this  was  jumping 
to  conclusions  and  inaccurate  as  well.  The  communication  took 
no  exception  to  the  Duma;  it  objected  to  the  "conviction  being 
spread  among  the  rural  population",  not  necessarily  by  the 
Duma.  Furthermore,  the  government  announcement  objected  to 
the  conviction  that  "land  must  belong  to  those  who  work  on  it", 
which  the  Duma  did  not  say,  but  such  a  conviction  did  exist. 

It  was  even  reflected  in  the  Duma,  in  the  project  of  the  thirty- 
three.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Duma  did  not  share  this  view¬ 
point,  and  refused  to  send  the  proposal  to  the  committee,  even 
2 

"as  material".  So,  it  is  clearer  than  ever  that  on  this  point 
the  government  did  not  object  to  the  Duma.  Therefore,  the 
insistence  that  the  government  started  a  controversy  with  the 
Duma  was  either  a  falsehood  or  an  admission  that  the  Duma 
secretly  aimed  at  the  adoption  of  principles  which  it  publicly 
rejected.  One  inference  is  no  better  than  the  other. 
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The  Duma's  orators  were  also  displeased  because  the  com¬ 
munication  mentioned  the  Tsar's  concern  about  the  needs  of  the 
peasants,  and  reminded  them  of  what  autocracy  had  done  for  them 
in  its  day.  This  was  regarded  as  intentional  disparagement  of 
the  Duma.  Again,  the  Tsar's  concern  was  not  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  Duma,  but  with  grasping  revolutionary  tendencies 
and  the  desire  to  settle  the  question  by  force.  Besides,  why 
should  His  Majesty's  government  have  been  completely  silent 
about  the  concern  of  the  Tsar?  Indeed,  not  a  single  law  could 
go  into  force  without  his  approval,  and  all  legislation,  admin¬ 
istration  and  justice  were  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Tsar. 
Why  then  should  the  mention  of  his  name  disparage  the  Duma,  as 
though  it  alone  governed  the  country? 

Kuzmin-Karavaev  gave  a  peculiar  twist  to  the  accusation 
by  protesting  that  the  government  announcement  involved  the 
Tsar's  name  in  its  own  dispute.  He  said,  "the  impression  is 
conveyed  that  the  announcement  is  expressing  the  will  of  the 
Tsar  Emperor,  the  Highest  Authority" .  It  is  true  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  added  that  this  was  not  "stated  directly",  but  why 
discuss  it  in  such  a  case?  In  the  name  of  justice  he  should 
have  added  that  the  communication  stated  something  that  was 
quite  the  contrary. 

It  began  with  these  words: 

"Fulfilling  the  highest  command  of  the  Tsar  Emperor,  about 
the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  welfare  of  the  land  peasantry,  the  government  has 
introduced  in  the  State  Duma  its  proposals,  and  so  on." 

Thus,  the  essence  of  the  proposals  was  a  matter  of  concern  to 

the  government;  only  the  aim  of  these  bills  was  the  concern  of 

the  Tsar,  who  commanded  that  steps  be  taken  immediately  for 
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the  improvement  of  the  welfare  of  the  peasantry.  In  fulfilling 
this  command,  the  government  acted  on  its  own  and  introduced 
its  bills  to  the  Duma  for  examination.  This  did  not  in  any 
way  contradict  the  constitution. 

What  was  the  real  cause  of  the  Duma's  genuine  indignation? 
This  is  not  difficult  to  guess.  For  the  Duma  the  entire  ag¬ 
rarian  question  was  centred  in  its  demagogic  demand:  confis¬ 
cation  of  land  from  the  landowners.  For  the  time  being,  it 
set  aside  everything  else:  concern  about  regulation  of  land 
tenure  on  allotment  lands,  deliverance  of  peasant  owners  from 
the  heavy  burdens  suffered  by  the  peasant  class,  the  conditions 
of  land  renting,  and  everything  else.  In  the  address  the  Duma 
even  declared  itself  in  favour  of  indiscriminate  expropriation 
of  privately-owned  land,  not  realizing  that  this  would  include 
peasant  private  land.  The  government  announcement  was  quite 
different  in  character.  It  presented  a  program  of  reforms 
about  which  the  Duma  did  not  think,  and  with  which  the  Duma 
did  not  concern  itself,  but  it  rejected  the  expropriation  of 
land.  Certainly  the  government  objected  only  to  those  who 
completely  denied  rights  to  private  land  ownership,  which  could 
not  apply  to  the  Duma.  However,  the  Duma  understood,  and 
rightly  so,  that  such  a  distinction  was  too  fine  for  the  popu¬ 
lar  masses,  and  it  knew  that  many  of  the  government's  con¬ 
clusions  were  equally  applicable  to  the  bills  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  Duma  and  were  at  the  time  studied  in  the 
agrarian  committee.  The  Duma  could  not  tolerate  even  such  an 
indirect  declaration  of  disagreement  with  it.  Of  course,  the 
Duma  was  itself  to  blame:  in  the  desire  to  please  everybody. 
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the  address  was  so  general  th^t  it  could  be  interpreted  to 
mean  almost  anything.  But  since  the  Duma  regarded  itself  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  it  did  not 
permit  even  sound  objections.  Hence  its  indignation.  Psycho¬ 
logically  it  was  quite  comprehensible,  but  how  could  it  be  pre 

3 

sented  in  the  form  of  an  enquiry?  Difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  Duma  was  quite  permissible  under 
the  constitution  and  its  expression  was  not  considered  irregu¬ 
lar.  So,  in  order  to  initiate  an  enquiry,  the  Duma  resorted 
to  subterfuge. 

In  its  final  form,  after  elaboration  in  the  committee, 
the  enquiry  was  formulated  as  follows: 

!,1)  On  what  basis  did  the  ministry  voice  its  proposals 

regarding  the  land  question  in  the  definite  form  of  a 
government  communication  which  may  be  considered  by 
the  people  as  an  act  of  legislative  character, 
emanating  from  the  Supreme  Authority? 

m2)  What  measures  have  been  taken  to  ensure  that  all 
organs  which  published  the  communication  make  it 
quite  clear  that  this  announcement  is  simply  a  clari¬ 
fication  by  the  ministry  of  legislative  proposals 
they  brought  before  the  Duma  for  examination,  which 
will  not  have  any  force  or  significance  if  they  are 
rejected  by  the  State  Duma?*' 

In  this  form  the  enquiry  was  not  in  earnest,  because  the 
Fundamental  Laws  decreed  that  "no  law  may  be  passed  without 
the  approval  of  the  Imperial  Council  and  the  State  Duma."  Why 
then  was  It  necessary  to  compel  all  publications  to  explain 
to  the  people  this  elementary  fact  which  no  one  questioned? 
Besides,  all  this  -was  already  expressed  in  this  manner  in  the 
government  communication.  In  spite  of  the  committee’s  efforts 
the  enquiry  of  the  Duma  proved  completely  pointless. 

In  the  original  wording  of  the  enquiry  there  was  another 
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curious  note  which  the  committee  had  the  good  sense  to 
eliminate.  The  enquiry  was  expressed  in  this  way: 

”1)  On  what  basis  is  the  aforementioned  announcement  made 
in  the  name  of  the  government? 

"2)  Have  measures  been  taken  to  ensure  that  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  announcement ,  which  does  not  emanate  from  the 
government,  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  circulation 
and  denied  in  publications  which  printed  it?" 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  this  declaration  without 
a  commentary.  In  what  waj^  did  this  announcement  not  emanate 
from  the  government?  A  strange  caprice  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Duma  was  responsible  for  this  accusation.  In  the  session  of 
May  24th,  in  reply  to  one  deputy's  demand  that  the  government 
be  asked  to  resign,  the  chairman  added  this  elucidation,  as 
authoritative  as  it  was  incomprehensible: 

"Not  the  government  but  the  ministry  be  asked  to  resign. 

The  State  Duma  is  itself  part  of  the  government.  The 

government  is  the  combination  of  state  institutions  em¬ 
bodying  state  authority." 

Where  did  Muromtsev  get  this  terminology,  contradicting 

the  terminology  of  most  western  countries  and  the  manifesto  of 

October  17th?  The  chairman  happened  to  forget  that  in  the 
1 

transition  formula  of  May  13th,  which  was  then  under  discussion, 
the  ministry  was  called  the  government.  "The  government  abso¬ 
lutely  refuses  to  satisfy  the  popular  demands ...  the  govern¬ 
ment  reveals  an  obvious  disregard  for  the  true  interests  of 
the  people"  -  all  this  was  adopted  by  the  Duma  without  objec¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  chairman.  Why  Muromtsev  later  con¬ 
fused  the  conceptions  of  government  and  state,  and  maintained 
that  the  Duma  is  part  of  the  government,  remains  a  secret.  But 
the  Duma  obediently  submitted  to  his  demand  and  began  to  use 
the  word  ministry  instead  of  government.  However,  the  Duma’s 
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submission  to  the  caprice  of  its  chairman  was  one  thing,  but 
accusing  the  government  of  being  an  impostor  when  it  called 
itself  the  government,  was  something  vastly  different.  The 
committee  realized  this  and  excluded  this  ridiculous  point. 

This  curious  enquiry  would  have  been  forgotten  along  with 
others  like  it  and  passed  over  without  incident,  had  the  ^uma 
not  accompanied  it  by  another  unexpected  gesture,  the  appeal 
to  the  population.  Its  initiator  was  the  same  Kuzmin-Karavaev , 
who  proposed  it  in  quite  a  harmless  form.  Regretting  that  the 
Duma  had  not  yet  adopted  the  proposals  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
mittee  concerning  circularization  of  the  Duma's  reports,  which 
would  have  provided  a  suitable  procedure  for  the  case  now 
under  discussion,  he  proposed  the  following: 

"The  committee  of  enquiry,  or  better  still  the  agrarian 
committee,  as  the  more  competent  one,  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  elaborating  a  scheme  based  on  a  decision  of 
the  Duma,  to  provide  a  means  of  counter-communication, 
which  could  be  published  in  the  name  of  the  State  Duma". 

So,  on  June  26th,  the  Duma  adopted  two  decisions:  the  enquiry 

to  be  handed  over  to  the  enquiry  committee  of  thirty- three ,  to 

be  edited,  and  the  request  for  a  project  to  deal  with  State 

Duma  communications,  to  be  sent  to  the  agrarian  committee  for 

elaboration. 

On  June  27th,  the  enquiry,  corrected  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  was  adopted  by  the  Duma  and  on  July  4th,  the  agrarian 
committee  was  to  present  its  report  concerning  the  "appeal". 

It  is  evident  from  the  stenographic  reports  that  on  June  26th, 
the  "decision"  of  the  Duma  was  imperceptibly  changed  into  a 
"communication" ,  and  by  July  4th,  the  "communication"  was 
renamed  "an  appeal".  This,  in  fact,  became  the  excuse  for  the 
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dissolution  of  the  Duma. 

The  manifesto  dealing  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma, 

named  the  appeal  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  action,  stating 

that  the  Duma  proceeded  to  "obviously  unlawful  activities, 

such  as  the  personal  appeal  of  the  Duma  to  the  people'! 

This  conclusion  about  illegality  is  not  convincing.  The 

fifth  chapter  of  the  Duma  Statute,  dealing  with  the  field  of 

the  Duma's  competence,  did  not  foresee,  of  course,  "appeals 

to  the  people".  This  chapter  enumerated  matters  in  which  the 

Duma  had  a  share  of  state  authority,  but  in  an  appeal  to  the 

people  there  is  no  evidence  of  authority.  Anyone  can  make  an 

appeal  within  the  limits  of  general  laws  about  freedom  of  the 

press  and  speech.  Indeed,  the  Duma  had  the  right  to  reply  to 

greetings  and  to  present  an  address  to  the  Tsar.  In  the  very 

fact  of  appealing  to  the  people  there  was  nothing  illegal. 

But  even  if  I  do  not  see  anything  illegal  in  it,  I  cannot 

help  considering  it  a  very  unfortunate  political  step  which, 

from  various  points  of  view,  compromised  the  Duma  and  destroyed 

the  last  chance  for  a  Cadet  ministry. 

In  the  session  of  July  4th,  explaining  to  the  meeting  the 

procedure  which  he  proposed  to  follow  in  the  discussion  of  the 

appeal,  Muromtsev  used  an  unfortunate  expression: 

"I  can  compare  this  act  with  the  act  which  the  State  Duma 
discussed  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  activity,  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  throne". 

Apparently,  Muromtsev  had  nothing  else  in  mind  than  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  be  followed  in  the  discussion  of  the  appeal.  Yet 
this  statement  could  easily  be  changed  to  imply  harm  to  the 
monarchy.  This  attracted  special  attention  at  that  time,  since 
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the  prospect  of  the  Cadets  heading  the  ministry  was  being 
discussed.  However,  the  comparison  of  these  acts  was  correct 
and  instructive  from  quite  a  different  point  of  view. 

The  address  was  the  first  political  act  of  the  State  Duma, 
the  appeal  was  its  last  one.  Both  were  the  work  of  the  Cadets, 
but  how  different  was  their  fate!  During  the  discussion  of 
the  address  the  Cadets  were  the  leaders  of  the  entire  Duma; 
everyone  accepted  the  address;  even  the  eleven  who  disagreed 
and  left  the  hall  during  the  voting  period.  This  was  the 
reception  accorded  the  first  Cadet  action. 

After  seventy  days  passed  by  the  Cadets  drew  up  an  analo¬ 
gous  act.  an  appeal  to  the  people  which  was  attacked  for  three 
days  both  by  the  Right  and  by  the  Left.  Only  the  Cadets 
defended  it.  Both  the  Right  and  the  Left  refrained  from  voting, 
and  one;e  more,  only  Cadet  voices  were  raised  in  its  support, 

124  in  number,  a  minority  of  the  State  Duma.  All  this  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  Cadet  tactics;  they  were  paying  for 
their  first  victory. 

On  May  4th,  the  Cadets  took  pride  in  the  unanimous  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  address.  They,  supposedly,  succeeded  in  expressing 
the  mood  of  the  whole  Duma  and  of  all  liberal  society.  That 
this  was  self-deception  was  revealed  in  the  appeal.  On 
July  4th,  Kusmin-Karavaev  speaking  as  though  it  were  common 
knowledge  stated: 

’’The  Duma  is  unanimous  in  everything  which  has  to  do 
with  rejection,  but  there  is  no  unanimity  on  positive 
action.  Here  our  unanimity  will  inevitably  vanish1’ . 

The  address  as  a  program  of  the  Duma's  work  could  not  be 

based  on  rejection  alone,  but  the  apparent  unanimity  in  the 
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positive  part  of  the  program  was  reached  by  ambiguity.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  appeal,  when  it  was  necessary  to  come  down  to 
fundamentals,  and  oppose  the  government  on  concrete  questions, 
nothing  remained  of  the  vaunted  unanimity. 

The  agrarian  question  gave  further  proof  of  the  failure 
of  Cadet  tactics.  The  Duma  would  have  liked  to  oppose  the 
government  communication  on  the  agrarian  question  with  a 
positive  program  of  its  own,  but  the  Duma  did  not  have  one. 

In  the  address  the  Duma  was  united  on  the  vague  and  ambiguous 
formula  of  "expropriation  of  private  estates'*  only  because 
it  was  vague  and  ambiguous.  All  three  projects  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  introduced  in  the  Duma  after  the  address,  differed 
among  themselves.  It  proved  so  difficult  to  carry  on  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  agrarian  committee  that  nothing  was  yet  adopted  by 
July  4th,  except  the  enumeration  of  categories  of  land  which 
should  be  subject  to  expropriation.  The  chairman  of  the 
agrarian  committee  reported  this  to  the  Duma  during  the  de¬ 
bate.  With  what  could  the  Duma  appeal  to  the  people?  Vague¬ 
ness  went  so  far  that  the  Duma  felt  the  necessity  for  dis¬ 
pelling  the  apprehension  aroused  by  the  publication  of  the 
address,  which  implied  that  peasant  lands  would  also  be  expro¬ 
priated.  (Stishinsky  and  Gurko  pointed  this  out  demagogically, 
but  quite  correctly  in  their  speeches  from  the  first,  and  this 
impression  was  confirmed  by  the  government  communication  of 
June  20th) .  The  Duma  then  had  to  refute  the  address  and 
refer  to  the  "assumptions**  of  the  agrarian  committee.  Now, 
having  decided  to  come  forward  with  a  shattering  accusation, 
the  Duma  had  nothing  definite  to  offer.  It  did  not  even  have 
any  approved  fundamental  proposals.,  on  which  it  might  have 
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relied,  had  it  followed  the  legal  course  in  its  legislative 

activity.  But  even  these  were  non-existent,  since  everything 

2 

was  thrown  to  the  committee  simply  as  "material1'.  The  Duma 
was  indignant  because  the  government  questioned  its  promise  of 
compulsory  expropriation,  but  it  really  had  no  right  to  make 
a  promise,  the  implementation  of  which  did  not  depend  on  the 
Duma  alone.  The  Duma  could  not  pass  anything  positive  by 
itself,  and  had  only  the  right  to  reject.  The  Duma  could  state 
in  the  address  that  it  was  working  on  a  law  about  expropriation, 
and  by  this  ambiguous  phrase  succeed  in  confusing  the  ignorant 
people.  But  now,  when  the  "i's"  had  to  be  dotted,  it  could  not 
repeat  that  the  expropriation  it  was  proposing  would  become 
law.  This  would  have  been  a  falsehood  because  it  involved 
matters  beyond  the  Duma As  competence.  What  then  remained  to 
be  said? 

The  Duma  did  say  only  what  it  could.  Since  the  constitu¬ 
tion  gave  it  the  right  to  reject  all  new  bills  which  displeased 
it,  a  right  no  one  questioned,  the  Duma  decided  to  remind  the 
people  about  this  privilege.  The  appeal  closed  with  these 
word  s : 

"The  State  Duma  will  not  retreat  from  these  foundations 
of  the  new  land  law,  and  all  proposals  not  in  agreement 
with  it  will  be  rejected  by  the  Duma." 

Did  the  Duma  realize  how  its  words  might  be  construed, 

and  what  did  it  want  to  say  in  general?  There  was  much  in  the 

government  communication  that  went  beyond  the  question  of 

expropriation.  Its  ten  points  referred  to  the  purchase  of 

new  land  by  the  peasants  with  the  help  of  the  state  (a  subject 

of  insistent  peasant  demands),  of  the  changeover  from  communal 
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to  personal  ownership,  of  discontinuance  of  partition,  of 
helping  emigration,  and  of  many  other  matters. 

Thus  the  two  programs  were  quite  different.  The  Duma's 
program  dealt  only  with  expropriation,  while  the  government's 
spoke  of  improving  conditions  on  lands  alrea.dy  belonging  to 
the  peasants,  as  well  as  extending  the  area  of  peasant  land 
in  the  normal  way,  apart  from  expropriation.  Although  the 
two  programs  were  mutually  exclusive,  some  of  the  government 
projects  were  very  desirable;  should  they  have  been  threatened 
with  rejection?  What  could  the  peasants  think  of  such  a 
muddle? 

When  the  government  promised  to  improve  the  mode  of 
peasant  land  tenure  on  lands  belonging  to  them  now,  by  emi¬ 
gration  of  volunteers,  elimination  of  cross-strips  in  allot¬ 
ments,  and  amalgamation  of  small  strips  owned  by  individual 
peasants,  was  this  in  agreement  with  the  Duma's  project?  And 
what  of  the  proposed  co-operation  of  a  different  kind  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  voluntary  purchases  of  land  for  peasants?  This  was 
not  expropriation,  but  did  it  mean  that  these  purchases  were 
forbidden  by  the  Duma?  Because  the  Duma  wished  to  pass  its 
own  law,  which  perhaps  it  might  not  succeed  in  doing,  would 
it  reject  all  other  laws  of  benefit  to  the  peasants?  How 
would  such  a  prospect  be  regarded,  and  what  might  the  peasants 
think  of  it?  This  was  expressed  with  simple  clarity  by  the 
Octobrist,  Prince  A.  S.  Volkonsky,  who  said: 

"in  the  government  communication  the  question  is  solved 
one  way,  and  the  very  next  day  another  solution  appears 
from  the  Duma;  thus  the  peasants  conclude  that  the  Duma 
and  the  ministers  are  quarrelling  and  nothing  more.  What 
pacification  can  come  of  this?  (noise,  laughter) .. .We 
have  little  to  say  (noise,  laughter)  because  we  have  not 
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yet  accomplished  anything.  Here,  we  say  that  the  Duma 
will  not  retreat  from  its  views,  and  the  ministry  states 
that  it,  too,  will  not  retreat.  If  neither  will  retreat 
what  will  happen?  (Laughter)  It  is  quite  clear  where 
such  action  will  lead.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  take  such 
a  step  as  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  is  by  no  means 
sound,  and  it  will  not  result  in  calming  the  people  but 
will  excite  passions  even  more." 

All  this  was  absolutely  true.  The  Duma  could  say  nothing 
because  no  unanimity  on  the  agrarian  question  could  be  reached 
even  in  the  committee.  Except  for  more  confusion,  no  results 
could  be  expected  from  the  appeal.  Whey  then,  was  it  necessary? 

And  here  we  come  to  the  fundamental  question:  what  actu¬ 
ally  did  the  Duma  wish  to  achieve  by  means  of  it? 

During  the  discussion  of  the  enquiry  into  the  government 
communication,  speakers  maintained  that  it  would  provoke  dis¬ 
orders;  first,  because  it  disparaged  the  importance  of  the 
Duma,  the  only  institution  in  which  the  people  had  faith;  and 
second  ,  because  it  denied  compulsory  expropriation  of  private 
estates  which,  supposedly,  the  whole  nation  demanded.  The 
future  showed  how  little  ground  there  was  for  the  latter  asser¬ 
tion.  But  if  the  reason  for  the  appeal  to  the  people  was 
apprehension  of  disorders  and  a  desire  to  prevent  them,  its 
content  should  have  corresponded  to  this  aim.  If  the  Duma 
actually  were  the  sole  authority  in  the  country,  its  duty  was 
to  call  on  the  people  to  refrain  from  violence  and  let  the  Duma 
defend  their  interests. 

Indeed,  many  deputies  wished  to  give  the  appeal  such  a 
character.  The  stenographic  report  of  the  First  State  Duma 
concluded  with  the  session  of  July  4th.  There  was  no  record  of 
the  last  two  sessions  and  although  there  were  reports  in  the 
papers  about  them,  it  is  difficult  to  find  them  now.  I  remember 
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some  speeches  made  at  these  two  sessions,  hut  I  do  not  want  to 
rely  on  my  memory.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the 
session  of  July  4th,  which  was  typical. 

Once  again  the  same  two  viewpoints  clashed.  Some  wanted 
to  pacify  the  country  with  the  appeal  and  prevent  violent 
actions.  Deputy  G-vosdev  declared: 

4 

MLet  the  Duma  show  that  it  represents  not  only  Bielostock 
hut  all  Russia;  that  it  has  been  summoned  to  defend  pub¬ 
lic  law  and  order  no  matter  who  violated  it.  Only  the 
voice  of  the  Duma,  respected  hy  the  peasants,  can  reassure 
those  who  have  heen  deceived  hy  false  instigations  of 
outsiders . " 

Cadet  N.  F.  Ezersky  said:  “it  is  absolutely  clear  that  our 
appeal  is  directed  against  pogroms  and  violence,  which  should 
not  he  tolerated  in  any  civilized  nation".  This  was  one  point 
of  view. 

But  there  was  also  another,  quite  contradictory  and  uncon¬ 
cealed.  Zhilkin  did  not  want  tranquillity,  and  did  not  con¬ 
sider  this  to  he  the  aim  of  the  appeal.  He  declared: 

“I  do  not  speak  of  pacification  hut  of  organized  struggle 
with  the  old  order.  'Peacefully  and  calmly'  is  an  equivo¬ 
cal  expression.  Did  the  State  Duma  come  into  being 
because  of  the  calm  and  peaceful  flow  of  Russian  life? 

( applause) .. .We  summon  the  people  to  struggle  and  say  to 
them;  'no,  do  not  remain  quiet  and  calm,  do  not  wait 
peacefully  until  someday  you  shall  get  something  from 
above '...( and  he  concluded  with  these  words),  when  there 
shall  he  restlessness  in  the  land,  in  the  broad  revolu¬ 
tionary  sense,  when  there  shall  he  organized  support, 
when  the  nation  shall  rally  around  the  Duma,  then  there 
will- -he  a  real  land  law  as  well  as  other  laws  (stormy 
applause) . " 

Others  expressed  themselves  even  more  definitely.  Deputy 
Nikolaevsky  announced: 

“The  time  has  come  when  the  State  Duma  must  take  over 
executive  authority  into  its  own  hands.  I  know  that  the 
people  and  half  the  army  are  perplexed  at  the  calm  of 
the  State  Duma  and  await  only. ..( applause) . " 
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These  two  mutually  exclusive  aims  prevailed  before  the 
appeal  was  issued.  Though  people  of  basically  different  polit¬ 
ical  view  could  vote  unanimously  for  the  address  in  May,  which 
was  self-deception,  they  could  not  adopt  the  appeal  unanimously. 
Now  a  choice  had  to  be  made:  either  to  follow  a  constitutional 
course  and  advise  the  people  not  to  hamper  it  by  unlawful 
actions,  or,  if  the  Duma  lost  faith  in  constitutional  methods, 
to  stop  playing  guessing  games,  admit  to  the  country  that  the 
Duma  is  powerless,  and  summon  the  people  to  struggle  against 
the  government.  There  were  supporters  of  both  points  of  view 
in  the  Duma  and,  as  always,  the  decision  depended  on  the  Cadet 
choice.  But  the  Cadets  did  not  want  to  choose  between  the  two 
courses  and  tried  to  follow  both  at  once. 

The  content  of  the  appeal  perplexed  everyone  and  could  not 
have  any  quieting  effect.  While  the  government  maintained  that 
there -would  be  no  expropriation,  the  Duma  would  not  make  up 
its  mind  and  declare  that  this  was  not  true,  and  that  expro¬ 
priation  would  take  place.  After  two  months'  work,  the  people 
no  longer  had  any  faith  in  the  Duma's  omnipotence,  yet  the 
Duma  was  threatening  to  reject  all  laws  which  were  not  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  expropriation.  Thus  the  Duma  was  openly  fighting  the 
government.  Of  course,  this  would  heighten  the  revolutionary 
mood  but,  instead  of  pointing  to  an  outlet  for  this  revolu¬ 
tionary  energy,  the  appeal  concluded  with  these  words: 

"The  State  Duma  hopes  that  the  people  wrill  calmly  and 
peacefully  await  the  completion  of  its  work  in  passing 
such  a  law" . 

Considering  the  whole  idea  of  the  appeal,  these  words 
appeared  ridiculous.  If  the  Duma  really  wanted  peace  and  calm, 
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why  did  it  exaggerate  its  conflict  with  the  government  before 
the  people?  But  if  it  wanted  to  be  supported  by  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  of  the  people,  why  did  it  express  the  hope  that 
in  spite  of  the  appeal,  the  people  would  wait  patiently  and 
peacefully?  This  was  typical  Cadet  tactics,  successful  in 
reconciling  the  dissension  in  its  own  ranks,  and  nothing  more. 
So,  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  among  themselves,  the 
Cadets  once  more  voted  unanimously,  but  they  could  not  attract 
anyone  else  by  this  manoeuvre,  and  remained  alone  in  their 
non-committal  position. 

There  were  other  circumstances,  too,  which  made  the  Cadet 
failure  particularly  clear.  Debate  was  not  yet  ended,  when 
rumours  began  to  circulate  that  the  appeal  was  undermining  the 
plan  for  a  Cadet  ministry.  On  July  5th,  Miliukov  himself  re¬ 
ported  this  to  a  party  meeting.  Both  contradictory  trends 
were  represented  in  the  meeting,  and  the  discord  grew.  Some 
proposed  that  the  appeal  be  renounced  while  the  majority  main¬ 
tained  their  former  stand.  The  controversy  was  settled  in  a 
typically  Cadet  manner.  The  revolutionary  meaning  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  left  as  it  was,  but  the  point  about  the  peaceful  con¬ 
duct  of  the  people  was  stressed  somewhat.  This  was  accomplished 
by  transferring  this  idea  from  the  last  paragraph  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  appeal.  This  typical  Cadet  trick  had  an  oppo¬ 
site  effect.  Having  noticed  the  change,  the  left  wing  attacked 
the  Cadets  with  even  greater  fervor.  Vinaver  testifies  that 
the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  found  an  outlet  in  various 
indignant  speeches,  stressing  more  than  ever  the  split  between 
the  opposing  groups,  and  making  the  outcome  of  the  vote  ever 
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more  doubtful.  This  split  always  existed  but  in  the  past  it 

could  be  concealed;  now  former  methods  were  useless  and  the 

gulf  could  no  longer  be  bridged.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 

report  of  this  session  has  been  preserved.  I  remember  the 

speech  of  Stakhovich  who,  unable  to  contain  himself  under  the 

constant  threat  of  a  popular  uprising,  exclaimed  with  his 

customary  passionate  earnestness: 

"if  among  the  people  there  are  voices  which  would  decide 
this  question  by  force,  without  taking  anything  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  Duma  must  say  to  such  people,  be  silent  I 
This  is  an  insane,  criminal  clamour.  For  a  thousand 
years  Russia  was  being  created  and  built  up  with  the 
sweat  and  blood  of  the  people;  Russia  belongs  to  all,  not 
merely  to  our  tempestuous  generation." 

And  when  the  Cadets  adopted  their  appeal,  after  such  impassioned 

speeches,  with  only  the  Cadets  voting  for  it,  Vinaver  had  this 

to  say: 

"It  was  not  an  act  of  all  the  popular  representatives, 
impressive  in  its  daring  intent  and  in  its  unanimity  and 
uplifted  mood,  but  the  exhausted  product  of  the  victor 
of  one  party,  accompanied  by  the  bitter  indignation  of 
some  and  the  morose  silence  of  others.  And  what  is  most 
important,  by  the  process  of  its  birth  it  revealed  the 
inability  of  the  Duma,  as  a  whole,  to  create  when  neces¬ 
sary,  a  harmonious,  tightly-knit  majority.  The  plan  for 
a  Duma  ministry  received  its  heaviest  blow  and  a  solution 
was  found  for  the  long  since  formulated  dilemma:  a  Duma 
ministry  or  dissolution." 

Miliukov  alone,  remained  satisfied  or  tried  to  appear  so. 
Here  is  what  he  wrote: 

"Consciousness  of  the  importance  of  the  step  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  and  the  feeling  of  solidarity  with  the  general  work 
of  the  State  Duma  won  the  victory  in  the  groups  next  to 
the  centre.  The  voting  which  followed  was  unparallelled 
in  the  annals  of  the  Duma,  with  124  votes  for  the  project. 
The  victory  of  this  majority  was  made  possible  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  labor  group  and  the  Polish  bloc.  Both  of  them 
did  not  want  to  support  this  project,  but  evidently  they 
understood  the  political  harm  which  could  result  from  its 
defeat.  Their  decision  to  abstain  from  voting  must  be 
greeted  as  proof  of  the  supreme  unity  which  guaranteed 
the  Duma  its  victory  over  the  ministry  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  and  in  a  time  of  critical  deci¬ 
sions.  After  such  a  vote,  the  Duma  fears  nothing." 
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This  was  written  on  July  6th,  and  on  July  8th,  the  Duma 
was  dissolved . 

t  oward 

The  Duma's  attitude  ‘  constitutional  legality,  clearly 

revealed  in  the  debate  on  the  appeal,  was  another  reason  for 

hastening  the  decision  to  put  an  end  to  the  Duma.  I  pointed 

out  elsewhere  that  I  did  not  consider  the  appeal  an  unlawful 

action  of  the  Duma,  but  others  did  not  regard  it  in  this  light. 

What  were  they  told  in  reply? 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  debate,  Cadet  Petrazhitsky 

requested  postponement  of  the  discussion.  He  declared: 

"I  am  beginning  to  doubt  whether  we  can  make  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  people  about  the  land  question;  whether  we 
can  appeal  to  them  (noise,  voices;  'of  course  we  can'). 

I  consider  that  the  appeal  to  the  people  is  so  exceptional 
an  action  that  I  want  to  dispel  this  doubt." 

The  chairman  interrupted  him.  As  guardian  of  constitu¬ 
tional  legality  in  the  Duma,  he  should  have  settled  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  means  of  his  prestige  or  even  his  authority.  This, 
however,  he  did  not  do;  he  simply  prohibited  it,  saying:  "I 
would  ask  you  to  speak  only  to  the  subject  on  the  order  paper". 
Doubts  about  the  constitutionality  of  the  appeal  arose  among 
others,  too,  but  they  were  all  silenced  by  the  single  argument: 
we  live  in  a  revolutionary  period  when  laws  may  be  disregarded. 
The  Duma  applauded  enthusiastically.  The  initiator  himself, 
Kuzmin-Karavaev ,  admitted  that, 

"Perhaps  full  justification  for  this  act  might  not  be 
found  in  theoretical  constitutionalism,  but  we  live  in 
such  an  exceptional  period  that  necessity  compels,  perhaps, 
a  retreat  from  theory" . 

Thus  the  constitution  was  only  a  theory.  This  disregard  of 
constitutional  legality  was  expressed  most  clearly  in  the 
speech  of  Gadet  Lednitzky,  who  dotted  the  "i's"  and  annoyed 
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even  the  Cadets. 

"We  cannot  help  noticing  that  a  certain  change  is  taking 
place  in  the  activity  of  the  Duma;  a  new  step  .is  taken 
on  a  new  road;  a  step  which,  perhaps,  should  have  been 
taken  earlier.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  which  has  been  introduced  is  not  justified  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  law  or  of  form"  However,  we  did 
not  come  here  in  the  name  of  form,  but  in  the  name  of 
demands  of  life,  in  the  name  of  popular  welfare,  which 
brought  us  here  and  which  we  are  trying  to  achieve.  That 
is  why  I  reject  the  formal  objections  which  might  be 
raised.  Perhaps  the  Duma  should  already  be  engaged  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  appeal,  or  even  a  manifesto  to  the 
people  (stormy  applause);  and  in  this  manifesto  de¬ 
scribe  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  point  to  the 
threatening  anarchy  and  the  efforts  of  the  Duma  to  pacify 
the  country  after  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  people 
( thund erous  applause) . " 

Such  were  the  arguments  which  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Duma.  It  was  acting  in  an  unconstitutional  manner  but 
that  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  the  chairman,  by  his  silence 
blessed  this  theory. 

It  Is  true  that  other  speakers,  Iakushkin,  Kotliarevsky, 
and  K-okoshkin,  tried  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  unlaw¬ 
ful  in  the  appeal;  that  it  was  wrong  to  attach  to  it  the  signif 
icance  of  a  new  step.  This  was  the  correct  basis  for  a 
constitutional  institution  to  maintain,  but  these  words  made 
no  impression  because  the  reverse  was  true  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Duma.  Herein  lay  its  fundamental  fault.  Some  of 
the  deputies  openly  prepared  for  revolution,  while  others, 
though  they  did  not  do  so,  did  nothing  to  hinder  it.  The 
appeal  brought  all  this  into  the  open.  The  Tsar’s  plan  to  dis¬ 
miss  former  ministers  and  entrust  the  government  to  a  minister 
of  the  Duma,  in  the  hope  that  the  Cadets  would  be  able  to  avert 
the  revolution,  was  undermined'  in  advance  by  the  Duma  itself. 
Dissolution  became  imperative  and  urgent. 
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FOOT  NOTES 


1)  "Formula  of  transition"  -  a  procedure  adopted  by  the  Duma, 
which  consisted  of  summing  up  the  preceding  discussion 
before  going  on  to  the  next  order  of  business. 

2)  "As  material"  -  this  referred  to  information  sent  to 
committee  without  its  being  approved  or  even  discussed 
by  the  Duma. 

3)  MAn  enquiry'*  -  this  was  the  right  to  expose  publicly  the 
irregular  activities  of  the  authorities  and  demand  the 
government's  explanation  for  them. 

4)  Simultaneously  with  this  debate,  the  Duma  was  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  the  Bielostock  Jewish  pogrom,  and 
sent  authorized  agents  to  investigate  this  pogrom  on  the 
spot . 
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CHAPTER  XV 


Dissolution  of  the  Duma  and  the  Vlborp;  Appeal 

The  prelude  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  makes  it  clear 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  repealing  the  constitution.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Duma  distorted  the  constitution  which  could 
be  saved  only  at  the  price  of  dissolution,  as  sometimes  the 
aim  of  a  court  "coup  d'etat"  may  be  the  stabilization  of 
monarchy.  No  wonder  the  chief  culprit  of  the  dissolution, 
Stolypin,  tried  to  set  up  a  liberal  ministry  under  Shipov  to 
handle  this  matter  as  delicately  as  possible.  Perhaps  Stolypin 
did  not  understand  our  society,  but  this  attempt  showed  what 
his  real  intentions  were.  No  one  would  expect  Shipov  to  agree 
to  betray  the  constitution  for  a  portfolio.  Neither  would  any¬ 
one  think  that  of  N.  N.  Lvov,  who  approved  Stolypin’ s  plan. 

The  circumstances  of  the  dissolution  confirmed  this  interpre¬ 
tation.  If  the  Duma  were  dissolved  and  all  former  ministers 
dismissed  at  the  same  time,  it  meant  that  the  ministry  did  not 
triumph.  Furthermore,  the  enemy  of  the  constitution,  Goremykin, 
was  replaced  by  a  constitutionalist,  Stolypin,  who  would  not 
become  a  second  Goremykin  when  he  assumed  the  post  of  premier. 
Once  more  Stolypin  approached  Shipov,  and,  as  Shipov  himself 
told  us,  when  they  met  Stolypin' s  first  words  were,  "Well, 

D.  N-. ,  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  has  taken  place;  what  is 
your  attitude  towards  this  fact  now?"  To  Shipov's  reply  that 
he  still  held  his  former  convictions,  Stolypin  said, 

r,I  appeal  to  you  both  (N.  N.  Lvov  was  also  present)  to 
enter  a  cabinet  which  I  will  form  and  assist  in  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  constitutional  principles  announced  in 
the  Manifesto  of  October  17th." 
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These  words  were  sufficiently  clear;  they  showed  that  dissolu¬ 
tion  was  not  a  blow  at  the  constitution,  nor  a  plot  against  it. 

Outside  the  Duma  everything  was  done  to  leave  no  doubt 
about  it.  In  the  Ukase  about  the  dissolution,  in  conformity 
with  the  Fundamental  Laws,  in  spite  of  the  unusual  but  easily 
explained  period  between  the  Dumas, the  exact  date  of  the  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  next  Duma  was  stated.  The  Manifesto  confirmed 
the  Tsar's  decision  not  to  violate  the  constitution.  It  read: 

"Dissolving  the  present  State  Duma,  we  confirm  at  the 
same  time  Our  unchanged  intention  of  retaining  in  effect 
the  same  law  concerning  the  establishment  of  this  insti¬ 
tution,  and  according  to  this  Our  Ukase  this  July  8th, 

We  instructed  the  G-overning  Senate  to  set  the  time  of 
the  Duma's  new  convocation  for  February  20th,  1907»n 

Everything  remained  as  before,  as  in  the  October  Manifesto 
the  government  continued  the  struggle  against  revolutionary 
violence  while  pursuing  a  course  of  liberal  reforms.  The  dis¬ 
solution  manifesto  stated: 

"But  let  Our  subjects  remember  that  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  of  national  welfare  is  possible  only  under  absolute 
order  and  tranquillity.  Let  it  be  known  that  We  will  not 
permit  any  high-handedness  or  lawlessness,  and  will  use 
all  the  strength  of  the  state  power  to  bring  disobedient 
persons  to  the  subordination  to  Our  Royal  Will." 

The  struggle  against  revolution  did  not  presuppose  either 
the  abolition  of  the  Duma  or  refusal  to  continue  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Russia.  The  manifesto  stated  this  clearly: 

"With  firm  faith  in  God's  mercy  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
Russian  people.  We  shall  await  from  the  new  State  Duma 
the  realization  of  Our  expectations  and  the  introduction 
of  laws  correspond ing  to  the  needs  of  the  new  Russia." 

Such  were  the  intentions  of  the  government  at  that  time. 

So  when  the  Cadets  imagined  that  dissolution  repealed  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  it  had  to  be  saved,  and  that  they  actually  did 
save  it  by  the  Viborg  Manifesto,  such  ideas  revealed  the 
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atmosphere  of  self-deception  in  which  they  lived  at  that  time. 
That  was  why  nothing  positive  could  be  accomplished.  However 
when  this  falsehood  is  repeated  even  now,  the  motive  is  a  polit¬ 
ical  one. 

The  untimely  dissolution  of  parliament  is  always  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  event,  but  it  is  foreseen  by  all  constitutions  and 
is  not  considered  catastrophic.  However,  as  Stolypin  warned, 
the  dissolution  of  the  First  Duma  was  regarded  as  a  state  up¬ 
heaval  and  was  a  shock  indeed.  Everyone  believed  that  the  coun¬ 
try  must  reply  immediately,  as  though  it  had  met  some  challenge. 
The  First  Duma  self- confidently  predicted  all  along  that  the 
country  awaited  only  a  signal  to  depose  the  powerless  govern¬ 
ment  and  if  any  encroachment  should  be  made  on  the  Duma  nothing 
would  be  left  of  the  government.  "The  dissolution  of  the  Duma”, 
wrote  Miliukov  confidently  on  July  6th,  "is  the  equivalent  of 
civil'  war".  Then  dissolution  came  and  to  everyone's  amazement, 
the  country  remained  calm. 

Sensitive  people  could  not  grasp  this  passive  acceptance. 
The  wise  and  matter-of-fact  Vinaver,  whose  admiration  of  the 
Duma  diminished  his  customary  far-sightedness,  could  not  believe 
his  eyes  after  the  dissolution.  He  tells  about  that  morning 
as  follows: 

"On  my  way  to  P e trunk evich,  I  looked  about  me;  searched 
in  people's  faces  and  in  inanimate  stones  for  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  our  disaster.  Sleepy  pedestrians,  sleepy  horses, 
a  sleepy  sun;  desolation;  no  life,  no  signs  of  movement. 

I  wanted  to  scream  in  anguish  and  horror." 

Though  I  was  in  the  country  at  the  time,  50  versts  from 

Moscow,  I  remember  distinctly  the  impressions  of  that  day.  A 

telegram  delivered  in  the  morning  stated:  "The  Duma  dissolved. 
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Stolypin  premier".  That  there  was  nothing  resembling  agitation 
among  the  peasants  was  quite  understandable.  But  toward  evening 
it  was  a  holiday  -  many  visitors  came  from  Moscow.  All  who  came 
from  the  centre  were  amazed  at  the  imperturbable  calm  of  the 
city,  for  we  had  not  forgotten  the  stormy  reaction  to  lesser 
events:  the  general  strike  and  the  barricades.  We  expected  at 
least  a  railway  stoppage,  agitation  and  excitement  in  the 
streets,  but  everything  was  calm.  This  seemed  so  improbable 
that  we  continued  to  hope}  we  waited  not  for  the  superficial 
simmer  in  the  thin  layer  of  the  intelligentsia  but  for  the  pro¬ 
found,  elemental  upheaval.  It  tarried  but  it  was  still  awaited. 
On  July  16th,  Miliukov  consoled  his  adherents  in  Speech: 

"The  very  calm  and  tranquillity  which  followed  July  9th 
should  have  frightened  most  people  connected  with  the 
'c quo  d'etat'  more  than  the  most  striking  public  demon¬ 
strations.  The  mood  has  not  calmed  down,  it  has  only 
withdrawn  inwardly". 

On  July  18th,  Miliukov  predicted  in  Speech: 

"Unwilling  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  popular  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  government  will  be  compelled,  at  the  last 
minute,  to  bow  to  more  extensive  demands  which  will  be 
presented  by  the  new  revolutionary  wave.  A  glance  at  the 
calendar  of  our  popular  movements  will  show  that  all  this 
will  happen  before  February  20th.  July  is  an  uneventful 
month,  but  in  a  month's  time  the  upheaval  will  begin  and 
towards  winter  the  popular  movement  will  be  at  its  height". 

On  July  19th,  the  unexpected  happened  at  Sveaborg.  Miliukov 

was  triumphant : 

"Events  are  unfolding  faster  than  could  have  been  foreseen. 
It  was  thought  that  the  signal  had  to  come  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  working  class  and  army  support  would  be  contin¬ 
gent  upon  the  success  of  the  agrarian  movement.  Unexpect¬ 
edly,  the  explosion  came  from  the  opposite  side.  From 
a  Finnish  newspaper  we  learned  today  about  a  series  of 
astounding  events .. .Fortress  Sveaborg  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  rebel  garrison.  Since  Sveaborg  dominates  Helsingfors, 
whoever  controls  this  stronghold  controls  Finland,  a  firm 
military  base.  The  sympathy  of  the  Finnish  "Red  Army"  and 
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"railway  workers  for  the  newly- started  movement  is  appar¬ 
ently  assured,  and  the  movement  of  Russian  troops  across 
the  border  will  be  made  difficult  by  the  interruption  of 
railway  communications." 

This  is  how  events  were  represented.  The  country  was  awak¬ 
ening  at  last.  But  the  illusion  did  not  last  long.  The  peo¬ 
ple  remained  indifferent,  and  neither  heroic  military  revolts 
nor  the  terrible  terrorist  act  on  Aptekar  Island  moved  them. 

All  inf lamatory  sparks  fell  on  damp  powder.  I  was  told  by  mil¬ 
itary  people  who  put  down  the  uprising  how  unexpectedly  easy 
it  was  to  crush  it.  After  the  preliminary  success  the  rebels 
understood  that  they  were  alone,  and  defended  themselves  without 
enthusiasm.  Ho  revolutionary  dynamic  was  found  in  the  country, 
or  else  it  was  so  weak  that  the  police  measures  of  Stolypin 
proved  stronger.  Yet  the  tactics  of  the  First  Duma  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  reliance  on  an  invincible  revolutionary  uprising 
which  was  even  considered  the  duty  of  the  country.  Much  later, 
at  a  congress  summoned  to  implement  the  Viborg  Appeal,  I  re¬ 
proached  D.  D.  Sha,khovsky,  half- jokingly,  saying  that  this 
appeal  deprived  us  of  an  excellent  platform  for  the  elections. 

He  replied  earnestly,  "If  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma 
nothing  except  a  few  military  revolts  occurs  in  the  country,  it 
means  that  the  country  deserved  dissolution". 

Thus  the  Cadets  transferred  responsibility  to  the  country 
which,  supposedly,  failed  them  when  they  expected  defence  and 
assistance  from  its  elemental  upheaval.  Yet  at  this  time  the 
country  had  an  even  greater  right  to  expect  advice  and  guidance 
from  the  Duma.  "The  country  awaits  direction  from  the  centre", 
wrote  Miliukov  on  July  16th,  and  in  this  he  was  right.  It  was 
given  from  Viborg. 
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But  before  proceeding  to  the  famous  manifest^  we  must 
understand  clearly  what  was  expected  of  a  popular  movement.  For 
the  representatives  of  destructive  revolutionary  upheaval  this 
posed  no  problem;  an  attack  on  the  Duma  by  the  government  had 
to  precede  the  events  of  1917  >  which  they  greeted  with  delight 
even  in  wartime.  But  what  was  the  aim  of  the  Cadet  party  which 
two  weeks  before  had  considered  itself  capable  of  forming  a 
Cadet  Ministry  and  counted  on  a  majority  in  the  Duma?  What  did 
it  expect  of  elemental  popular  upheavals? 

Miliukov  answered  this  question  in  an  article  in  Speech 
on  July  19th.  He  wrote: 

"Now  the  success  of  the  slogan  'the  return  of  the  old 
Duma1  may  be  considered  more  probable ...  It  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  in  spite  of  the  singularity  and  peculiarity  of 
this  demand,  from  the  strictly  constitutional  point  of 
view,  in  reality,  the  repeal  of  the  Ukase  of  July  9th, 
and  restoration  of  the  plenary  powers  of  the  deputies  of 
the  old  Duma  would  be  the  simplest  and  most  practical  way 
out  of  a  difficult  situation  in  which  the  government  has 
placed  itself.  Actually,  the  strictest  lawyer  could  deny 
the  legal  force  of  this  Ukase  with  a,  clear  conscience,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  formal  errors  found  in  its  publication.  The 
annulment  of  the  Ukase  of  July  9th  could  be  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  the  government  and  the  whole  country.  The 
fierce  hurricane,  whose  first  signs  appeared  yesterday, 
would  then  pass  by;  peace  would  be  restored  to  the  land, 
and  further  upheavals,  whose  extent  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  would  be  avoided." 

I  was  not  so  close  to  the  centre  of  party  leadership  to 
know  whether  this  was  the  personal  opinion  of  a  Cadet  leader 
or  the  policy  of  the  leadership  core,  but  one  might  involuntar¬ 
ily  ask,  was  this  naivete  or  cunning?  Or  even  to  use  historic 
words  was  this  "stupidity  or  betrayal"? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  triumph  of  revolution,  such 
an  outcome,  of  course,  must  have  been  desirable.  In  fact,  it 
would  have  meant  revolution  for  the  constitution  would  have  been 
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trampled  by  the  government  itself,  and  the  deputies  returned 
to  Taurida  Palace  with  unlimited  sovereignty  as  conquerors. 

It  would  have  been  a  repetition  of  June  23rd,  1789,  when  to 
Mirabeau’s  words  MAllez  dire  a  votre  maitre”  f  Go  tell  your 
mastery7  Louis  XVI  good-naturedly  replied  ”sl  ces  messieurs  ne 
veulent  pas  s’en  aller,  qu’ils  restent11  /if  these  gentlemen  do 
not  want  to  go  away,  let  them  sta^7 .  By  doing  so  he  conse¬ 
crated  revolution. 

It  was  possible  to  want  revolution  and  to  declare  this 
openly,  but  what  blindness  or  cunning  could  offer  this  advice 
to  the  government  as  a  means  of  escaping  revolution,  or  ask 
for  the  support  of  the  newly-formed  party  of  Peaceful  Resto¬ 
ration,  which  broke  away  from  the  Cadets  because  it  did  not 
want  to  violate  the  constitution?  And  yet,  Miliukov,  who  re¬ 
cently  ridiculed  and  rebuked  this  new  party,  now  appealed  to 
it  as'  follows: 

“Citizens,  peaceful  reformers,  now  you  can  show  you  really 
appreciate  conditions  under  which  ’peaceful  struggle*  is 
possible  in  Russia.  It  is  up  to  you  now.  You  can  either 
prolong  the  crisis  or  by  withdrawing  from  the  scene,  bring 
about  a  speedy  dlnoument.  Only  remember  that,  if  you 
prolong  the  crisis,  the  consequences  will  be  appalling,  and 
all  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  civil  war  will  be  upon  your 
hands.  Be  sagacious  for  once  in  your  life;  admit  that 
your  time  has  not  yet  come;  the  Thermidorian  reaction  has 
not  yet  started”. 

These  were  the  arguments  with  which  Miliukov  tried  to 
tempt  the  Peaceful  Restoration  party.  Their  time,  he  assured  them, 
the  time  of  reaction  had  not  come  yet.  Therefore  they  should 
help  the  coming  of  revolution.  He  recommended  to  them  what  the 
French  call  “the  politics  of  the  Guillotine” . 

There  was  one  more  "legal”  argument  in  the  tirade  quoted 
above.  Dissolution  was,  supposedly,  unlawful,  and  so  much  so 
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that  even  the  strictest  lawyer  could  deny  the  legal  force  of 
the  manifesto  with  a  clear  conscience.  This  curious  argument 
was  shared  by  able  Jurists  and  this  was  a  serious  matter.  I 
have  in  mind  ftokoshkin's  speech  at  the  Viborg  trial.  He  spoke 
to  the  judges  and  to  posterity.  What  did  he  say  about  this 

vital  matter  of  the  illegality  of  dissolution? 

» 

He  argued  that  the  date  for  the  coming  elections  was  not 
stated  in  the  act  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma.  But  Article 
105  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  did  not  require  this.  It  read  as 
follows:  nBy  the  same  Ukase  new  elections  to  the  Duma  and  the 

date  for  its  summons  are  fixed”.  The  date  for  the  summons  was 
set  by  the  Ukase  and  it  was  not  necessary,  and  even  impossible, 
to  set  the  date  for  the  elect  ions  because  there  could  be  no 
such  procedure  under  constitutions where  elections  were  held  in 
several  stages* 

It  was  charged  that  the  act  was  not  "countersigned”.  How¬ 
ever,  Kokoshkin  himself  admitted  that  it  was  countersigned , 
but  as  the  countersignature  was  not  published  this  led  him  to 
conclude  that  it  was  printed  in  a  modified,  rather  than  in  the 
original,  form.  Yet,  Article  24  of  the  Fundamental  Laws,  which 
requires  the  countersignature  of  the  Highest  Command  and  im¬ 
poses  on  the  Senate  the  duty  of  proclaiming  royal  instructions 
and  orders,  does  not  mention  publication  of  the  countersignature 
This  omission,  of  course,  does  not  prohibit  publication  but 
the  article  does  not  prescribe  it.  There  is  another  Article,  91 
which  forbids  the  Senate  to  publish  a  law  if  the  method  of  its 
publication  does  not  correspond  to  the  regulations  of  the  Fun¬ 
damental  Laws.  The  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  Ukase  should 
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have  been  considered  proof  that  the  countersignature  was  there. 
One  must  admit  that  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  countersignature  together  with  the  order,  as  was 
actually  done  later.  But  to  conclude  from  the  omission  of 
the  countersignature  that  the  Ukase  was  published  in  modified 
form  is  Simply  a  play  on  words.  The  Act  of  June  8th,  1906,  in 
no  way  resembled  that  of  June  3rd,  1907. 

Finally,  the  only  really  worthwhile  argument  was  that  the 
budget  could  not  be  examined  and  approved  in  time,  because  of 
the  too  distant  date  for  the  summons  of  the  Duma.  Petrunkevich 
was  particularly  insistent  on  this  point.  This  was,  of  course, 
the  inconvenient  aspect  of  a  prolonged  break  but  there  was  no¬ 
thing  illegal  about  it.  The  law  demanded  one  thing  only:  an¬ 
nual  convocation  of  the  Duma.  The  consequences  of  failure  to 
examine  the  budget  within  the  prescribed  time  limit  were  indi¬ 
cated'  in  the  law  itself,  Article  14,  Budget  Rules.  So  there 
was  nothing  illegal  about  this  either. 

Thus  all  of  Kokoshkin’s  arguments  about  the  illegality  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  were  strikingly  worthless,  even  if 
they  were  sincere,  but  it  was  puzzling  that  the  Cadets  in  par¬ 
ticular  resorted  to  such  arguments.  This  would  have  been  the 
logical  course  had  they  shown  themselves  pedants  of  constitu¬ 
tional  legality.  But  they  considered  the  promulgated  consti¬ 
tution  "coercion  of  the  people"  and  more  than  once  questioned 
the  "necessity  of  lawfulness  in  the  existing  revolutionary 
period".  Yet,  while  arguing  by  chicanery  the  unconstitutionality 
of  dissolution,  they  still  found  the  "simplest  and  most  prac¬ 
tical  way  out"  of  the  situation,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
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plenary  powers  of  the  dismissed  Duma,  an  obvious  and  crude 
violation  of  the  constitution.  Politics  permits  even  greater 
contradictions,  but  why  speak  of  "the  clear  conscience  of  a 
strict  lawyer" ?  It  would  have  been  better  to  remain  silent. 

All  these  arguments  and  advice  show  clearly  that  the  Ca¬ 
dets  had  no  practical  plan  to  propose  to  the  government  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Duma  was  accomplished.  They  did  not 
know  themselves  what  could  be  demanded  of  the  government  since 
all  their  cards  were  mixed  up  by  the  dissolution.  In  fact, 
they  might  have  kept  their  advice  to  themselves  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  no  longer  had  any  faith  in  them;  but  what  did  they  say  to 
the  people  who  had  a  right  to  expect  instructions  from  them? 

Though  the  Duma  was  prepared  for  dissolution,  it  was  still 
caught  by  surprise.  The  Cadets  had  decided  long  ago  that  if 
it  happened  they  would  not  disperse.  Once,  when  the  question 
of  a  summer  recess  arose,  the  Cadet  party  determined  by  a 
majority  vote  that  the  Duma  would  not  submit.  On  May  13th,  the 
most  moderate  M.  M.  Kovalevsky  triumphantly  announced  from  the 
Duma’s  tribune  that  "the  Duma  would  not  cease  its  legislative 
activity,  and  only  brute  force  would  drive  us  from  here".  This 
was  the  way  they  talked,  but  no  one  thought  beforehand  how  this 
would  be  accomplished.  In  his  History  of  the  Vibors  Appeal, 
Vinaver,  rather  embarrassed,  admitted  that  everyone  was  sure 
that  the  Ukase  about  dissolution  would  certainly  be  proclaimed 
in  a  session  of  the  Duma,  for  which  they  were  prepared.  At 
the  Viborg  trial,  Kokoshkin  even  argued  that  only  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  of  dissolution  was  constitutional  and  he  painted  an  idyl¬ 
lic  picture  of  the  way  this  should  have  been  done.  "The  Ukase 
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about  dissolution  is  read  from  the  tribune  to  the  popular  rep¬ 
resentatives  by  the  person  authorized  by  the  head  of  the  state, 
who  is  greeted  with  cheers  in  honour  of  the  monarch..."  It 
seems  that  Kokoshkin  forgot  the  nature  of  the  Duma  in  question, 
for  this  Duma,  in  case  of  dissolution,  threatened  a  popular 
uprising  and  declared  openly  that  it  would  submit  only  to  force 
and  would  not  disperse  of  its  free  will.  What  kind  of  cheers 
of  loyalty  could  be  expected  of  it?  It  was  naive  to  expect 
that,  knowing  the  DumaTs  mood  and  intentions,  the  government 
would  prepare  for  it  a  situation  appropriate  for  non- submission? 
What  did  the  Duma  take  Stolypin  for?  He  did  not  play  at  par¬ 
liament  and  had  an  important  job  to  do.  And  who  but  revolu¬ 
tionaries  might  have  desired  to  witness  scenes  of  violence,  per¬ 
haps  even  bloodshed  in  the  Taurida  Palace?  However,  even  this 
might  not  have  been  sufficient  for  a  flare-up,  since  the  dis¬ 
solution  itself  proved  inadequate.  Furthermore,  the  majestic 
spectacle  which  the  deputies  pictured  could  have  a  reverse  side: 
it  could  be  a  picture  of  fear  in  the  face  of  brute  force  and 
shameful  flight.  It  is  only  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  We  saw  this  ten  years  later  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly.  Praised  be  Stolypin  for  saving  Russia 
from  this  ordeal  and  for  not  hindering  the  deputies  from  leaving 
for  Viborg,  in  order  to  speak  freely  to  the  country. 

"Noblesse  oblige"  /lank  imposes  obligations/.  Had  the 
Duma  been  an  ordinary  Duma  acting  within  the  framework  set  for 
it  by  the  constitution,  no  instructions  to  the  people  telling 
them  what  to  do  would  have  been  expected  of  it.  But  in  the 
light  of  its  recent  conduct,  the  Duma  could  not  die  silently 
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and  submissively;  something  had  to  be  done  in  its  name. 

In  this  tragic  moment  the  Duma's  "opposition  majority", 

placed  itself  once  more,  without  question,  under  Cadet  leader¬ 
ship.  Vinaver  describes  vividly  the  symbolic  meeting  with  the 
Trudoviki: 

"At  one  of  the  turns  at  the  intersection  of  Nadezhinsky 
and  Znamensky,  we  met  a  group  of  Trudoviki  wandering 
rather  despondently .  I.  V.  Zhilkin  stood  out  in  the 
whole  group,  not  only  by  reason  of  stature  but  also  by 
his  sorrowful  facial  expression.  He  shook  hands  with  us 
and  kept  repeating,  1  Well,  now  we* 11  be  with  you  as  one. 
Lead  us  * . " 

And  so  the  Cadets  led.  The  Viborg  Appeal  was  the  third 
and  last  act  of  their  initiative,  following  the  "address"  and 
the  "agrarian  appeal".  The  agrarian  appeal  and  the  Viborg 
Manifesto  resembled  each  other  in  many  ways  and  suffered  from 
the  same  organic  defect,  only  in  the  Viborg  Manifesto  this 
stood  out  in  sharper  relief.  The  situation  was,  of  course,  a 
difficult  one.  The  deputies  were  a  powerful  force  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  long  as  the  government  recognized  their  Duma;  so  long 
as  they  occupied  the  Palace,  managed  state  funds,  and  had  the 
rights  granted  them  by  the  constitution,  they  were  the  centre 
of  attention  and  possessed  exceptional  .influence.  All  this 
disappeared  when  they  were  left  on  their  own,  though  with  all 
their  former  talents,  energy,  and  great  names,  but  no  longer 
backed  by  the  state.  In  Viborg  they  were  surrounded  only  by 
newspapermen  and  sensation  seekers.  Life  already  passed  them 
by,  and  they  were  regarded  with  open  curiosity  and  sometimes 
with  malicious  joy.  Now  new  heroes  received  the  ovations  and 
old  Bren's  saying  came  true:  "Woe  to  the  conquered!" 

The  Duma  might  at  least  have  died  with  dignity  and  with 
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sincerity  and  not  attempted  wriggling  out.  But  how  could 
this  be  done  without  a  split  and  without  deviation  from  the 
former  party  line?  For  people  who  accepted  the  basis  of  a 
constitutional  order,  no  matter  how  difficult  dissolution  was, 
it  presented  no  tragic  problem.  The  dissolution  of  the  Duma 
was  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  monarch  and  such  ac¬ 
tion  did  not  imply  withdrawal  or  violation  of  the  constitution 
won  with  such  difficulty. 

"La  Douma  est  morte,  vive  la  Doumal"  /The  Duma  is  dead, 
long  live  the  Duma//  It  was  now  necessary  to  prepare  for  elec 
tions  to  the  new  Duma.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  accor¬ 
ding  to  some  famous  historic  precedents,  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  change  the  elections  into  a  plebiscite  for  the  old 
Duma  and  instead  of  a  platform  propose  the  reelection  of  the 
former  deputies.  This  is  what  happened  in  France  in  1830  and 
1877.'  In  this  sense,  the  Duma  could  issue  in  its  name  the 
last  appeal  to  the  people.  New  avenues  of  action  could  be  ex¬ 
plored  and  new,  more  natural,  electoral  combinations  devised, 
as  they  learned  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes.  All  this 
would  have  been  a  constitutional  reply  to  dissolution. 

But  the  former  attitude  of  the  Duma  and  of  the  Cadets  pre 
vented  such  a  normal  outcome.  All  along  the  Duma  considered 
itself  above  the  law,  the  spokesman  of  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people,  the  legislative  authority.  Having  attempted  to 
implement  such  a  policy,  could  the  Cadets  recall  the  consti¬ 
tution  which  they  rejected  and  offer  to  submit  to  it  loyally? 
After  their  former  declarations  such  conduct  would  appear 
cowardly. 
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Not  only  did  the  Cadets  themselves  refuse  to  follow 
a  constitutional  course,  but  their  leaders,  too,  did  not  per¬ 
mit  others  to  do  so.  When  the  small  party  of  Peaceful  Resto¬ 
ration  was  formed  after  the  Duma’s  dissolution,  and  came  forth 
with  such'  a  loyal  appeal,  Miliukov  attacked  it  fiercely.  At 
the  Viborg  trial  Kokoshkin  spoke  of  this  party  as  follows; 

’’There  appeared  in  the  Duma  a  small  group  of  people  which 
turned  to  the  nation  with  a  special  appeal.  In  this  proc¬ 
lamation  the  people  were  asked  to  await  calmly  the  next 
elections ... I  know  that  this  group  went  astray  in  good 
faith  and  I  think  that  it  now  regrets  its  fallacy” 

Such  is  the  strength  of  prejudice!  To  regret  such  action 
after  the  Viborg  Manifesto  failed! 

To  be  consistent,  rejection  of  the  constitutional  course 
should  have  meant  a  call  for  revolutionary  insurrection.  If 
the  earlier  threat  of  such  an  uprising  had  been  in  earnest  and 
the  revolt  now  actually  awaited,  if  it  was  sincerely  believed 
that  the  constitution  was  violated  and  destroyed,  then  whoever 
thought  so  should  have  considered  himself  duty-bound  to  stop 
at  nothing  and  share,  in  the  coming  struggle,  the  fate  of  those 
■who  revolted*  There  are  times  when  this  becomes  a  duty  even 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  success.  On  December  2nd,  1851,  a 
dissolved  assembly  called  its  supporters  to  the  barricades,  and 
Baud in  who  fell  there  is  remembered  to  this  day. 

The  Cadets  neither  wanted  to  pursue  a  revolutionary  course 
themselves,  nor  dared  to  advise  others  to  do  so  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  had  nothing  with  which  to  appeal  to  the  people. 
They  could  say  nothing  useful  and  spoke  only  so  as  not  to  re¬ 
main  silent.  Besides,  they  were  again  sitting  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence,  confusing  two  contradictory  courses. 
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The  Viborg  Manifesto  did  not  attempt  to  soothe  the  people; 
on  the  contrary,  it  recommended  "a  firm  stand  for  the  violated 
rights  of  the  popular  representatives”.  The  Cadets  maintained 
that  ”the  government  would  have  seven  months  to  obtain  an  obe¬ 
dient,  complaisant  Duma,  and,  if  the  government  should  succeed 
in  crushing  the  popular  movement  altogether,  it  would  not 
summon  any  kind  of  Duma  at  all”. 

Thus  the  Manifesto  of  the  Tsar  promising  not  to  violate 
the  constitution  was  declared  to  be  a  lie  by  reason  of  the 
appeal  which  advocated  a  popular  movement,  assuring  the  people 
that  Russia  must  not  remain  a  single  day  without  popular  rep¬ 
resentation. 

But  when  the  question  arose  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken 

to  attain  this  and  of  what  the  popular  movement  should  consist, 

the  Duma,  in  complete  contradiction  between  the  task  to  be  done 

and  the  means  to  be  employed,  recommended  only  the  repetition 

of  the  precedent  which  learned  lawyers  dug  out  from  Prussian 

or  Hungarian  history  to  which  they  attached  the  bombastic  name, 

"passive  resistance”.  The  appeal  advised  the  following: 

"Until  the  popular  representatives  are  summoned,  do  not 
pay  a  penny  to  the  treasury  and  stand  up  for  your  rights 
as  one  man;  no  power  can  withstand  the  united  and  unbend¬ 
ing  will  of  the  people.  In  this  struggle,  forced  upon  us 
but  inevitable,  your  elected  representatives  will  be  with 
you". 

Now  in  truth,  "the  mountains  have  brought  forth  a  mouse". 
What  could  the  people  make  of  these  bombastic  words?  What 
were  they  advised  to  do  now  that  their  rights  had  been  violated? 
If  the  country  were  not  to  remain  a  single  day  without  repre¬ 
sentation,  wherein  lay  the  struggle  if  it  were  postponed  to 
November  until  the  elections  were  held? 
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The  Viborg  Manifesto  obliges  us  to  recall  that  less  tragic 
attempt  at  appealing  to  the  people,  the  Duma*s  agrarian  appeal. 
Then,  too,  it  was  impossible  to  understand  what  the  Duma  wan¬ 
ted  of  the  people,  and  why  it  turned  to  them  empty-handed  has 
remained  a  mystery. 

How  much  stronger  and  more  striking  did  this  incongruity 
appear  in  the  appeal  to  the  people  from  Viborg!  I  remember 
distinctly  my  impressions.  I  learned  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  Duma  while  I  was  in  the  country;  there,  too,  the  first 
responses  to  the  appeal  reached  me.  N.  N.  Bazhenov,  who  man¬ 
aged  to  contact  many  party  comrades  in  Moscow,  reported  their 
reactions  when  he  saw  me.  There  was  general  perplexity. 

What  did  the  appeal  mean?  Why  was  this  done?  Before  long  I 
was  in  Moscow,  on  my  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  a  session  of  the 
Central  committee.  I  thought  the  Committee  members  would  be 
disconcerted  by  the  rash  action  at  Viborg,  but  here  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  different.  Miliukov,  reporting  on  the  situation, 
considered  that  it  had  improved,  as  fortunately  the  Viborg 
Appeal  had  been  signed.  I  remember  that  I  protested,  and 
spoke  of  the  Moscow  mood  in  this  regard.  Everyone  attacked  me. 
Vinaver,  who  regarded  my  “reactionary  views”  in  a  benevolent 
manner,  demanded  with  unaccustomed  anger,  that  the  Central 
Committee's  attitude  toward  my  statements  be  determined  by  a 
vote.  It  was  Miliukov  who  quieted  him  and  prevented  the  incident 
from  developing  into  something  serious. 

S.  A.  Muromtsev,  recently  one  of  the  most  prominent  per¬ 
sons  in  the  country,  sat  on  a  sofa  in  the  adjoining  room,  sad 
but  dignified  as  ever.  I  was  ashamed  now  of  the  harshness  of 
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my  objections,  and,  wanting  to  moderate  them,  I  said  to  him 
that  MI  am  still  not  altogether  in  agreement  with  the  appeal". 
He  answered  mysteriously:  "^uite  a  number  of  those  who  signed 
it  are  altogether  not  in  agreement  with  it". 

Only  distortion  could  result  from  efforts  to  unite  those 
who  disagreed,  but  this  time  it  was  most  curious  that  all  ar¬ 
guments  about  the  Viborg  Appeal  went  on  only  among  the  Cadets. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  right  wing  who  were  consistent  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  protest  the  dissolution  and  did  not  go  to  Viborg.  The 
left  wing  submitted  to  the  Cadets  this  time,  so  heated  argu¬ 
ments  went  on  only  in  the  Cadet  circles,  while  the  left  wing 
parties  waited  obediently  until  the  Cadet  arguments  should 
end.  These  arguments  clearly  revealed  the  irreconcilable  dual¬ 
ity  of  the  party,  which  no  one  was  willing  to  admit  either 
before  or  afterwards. 

In  his  History  of  the  Viborg  Appeal.  Vinaver  is  astonished 
not  only  by  the  fervency  of  these  arguments  but  particularly 
by  the  excitement  and  energy  of  the  opponents  of  the  appeal, 
as  exemplified  by  such  usually  well-balanced  people  as  Petra- 
zhitsky,  G-ertsenshtein  or  Iollos.  This  amazed  him.  He  sup¬ 
posed  that, 

"here,  for  the  first  time,  there  came  to  the  surface 
those  differences  of  opinion  which  always  divided  us 
then  into  two  almost  equal  groups  until  the  final  mo¬ 
ment,  and,  who  knows,  perhaps  divide  us  into  two  such 
groups  even  now". 

He  was  mistaken  in  only  one  thing.  The  sharp  cleavage  of  the 
Cadets  into  two  almost  equal  groups  existed  and  was  known 
from  the  moment  the  party  was  formed.  A  difference  of  two 
ideologies,  the  constitutional  and  the  revolutionary,  divided 
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the  whole  country,  and  the  Cadets  were  at  the  Junction  of  the 
two  trends  with  the  line  of  demarcation  passing  through  them. 

Of  course,  all  the  Cadets  were  for  the  constitution,  but  some 
of  them  considered  that,  for  the  time  being,  it  was  still  nec¬ 
essary  to  follow  a  revolutionary  course,  until  all  objectives 
should  have  been  gained;  then  would  come  the  time  for  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Herein  lay  the  irreconcilable  discord  between  the 
two  streams.  The  Cadet  leadership  contrived  to  conceal  this 
and  postpone  a  split  till  a  more  favourable  time.  By  the  irony 
of  fate  the  split  occurred  abroad:  but  at  that  time,  in  the 
Belvedere  Hotel,  when  everyone  expected  the  revolution,  when 
the  party  had  to  decide  on  the  choice  of  a  definite  course  of 
action,  no  one  was  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  formula,  invented 
by  the  party  leaders,  the  notorious  “passive  resistance”; 
where  there  was  no  resistance  because  it  was  “passive”  and  no 
submission  to  the  constitution  because  “resistance”  was 
recommended. 

The  split  might  have  occurred  there  and  then,  but  the  day 
was  saved  by  deus  ex  machine ,  the  unexpected  intervention  of 
the  Viborg  Governor- General,  who  demanded  that  Muromtsev  break 
up  the  Congress,  stressing  particularly  “the  inevitability  of 
ruinous  consequences  for  Finland,  which  gave  the  Duma  asylum, 
if  the  meeting  were  not  immediately  dispersed”.  Muromtsev, 
speaking  for  himself,  gave  his  word  that  he  would  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  meeting,  and  left  saying  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
honour  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

This  unexpected  development  saved  the  situation.  The 
opponents  of  the  appeal,  Petrazhitsky,  Gertsenshtein  and  lollos. 
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though  their  views  remained  unchanged,  declared  that  they  no 
longer  opposed  the  appeal  and  would  sign  it.  It  was  then  adop¬ 
ted  unanimously.  Vinaver  describes  the  closing  scene  as 
follows : 

"Enthusiastic,  radiant  faces,  happy  voices,  handshakes, 
nowhere  a  sign  of  dissatisfaction,  nowhere  any  doubt. 
Hearts  were  lighter.  The  fruit  of  torment  and  painful 
irresolution  was  ripe.  The  First  Duma  did  not  disperse 
without  a  trace.  It  was  once  more  forged  into  a  united 
whole  and  left  the  peoples  posthumous  legacy  of  struggle 
for  violated  rights." 

This  mood,  which  Vinaver  described  so  eloquently  and  viv¬ 
idly,  did  provide  the  ill-fated  atmosphere  which  explains  the 
blunders  of  the  Duma.  Our  intellectuals  went  into  raptures 
over  trifles  because  they  did  not  understand  either  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  task  which  lay  before  them,  or  their  responsi¬ 
bility  to  their  native  land,  like  those  madmen  who  in  1914 
blithely  started  the  war,  "fraiche  et  .joyeuss"  /carefree  and 
gav/.  Why  did  these  thoughtless  politicians  in  Belvedere  re¬ 
joice?  What  was  this  fruit  of  torment  and  wavering?  What 
was  there  to  be  proud  of  in  the  soap  bubble  which  the  Duma 
left  for  the  edification  of  the  people?  How  characteristic  all 
this  was  I  Russia  was  forgotten  for  the  time  being,  as  though 
the  entire  country  fitted  into  the  hotel  hall.  They  were  vic¬ 
torious,  discord  was  concealed  once  more,  and  thus,  supposedly, 
something  was  gained  for  Russia,  too. 

Thus  ended  the  ill-fated  appeal;  they  made  a  gesture, 
removed  the  responsibility  from  their  shoulders,  and  remained 
content  with  themselves.  But  before  long  they  had  to  face 
the  task  of  implementing  this  absurdity. 
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I  remember  the  Cadet  conference  near  Moscow,  at  the  estate 
of  V.  V.  Przhevalsky,  where  this  question  was  discussed  and 
decided.  Communications  from  various  local  centres  were  def¬ 
inite  and  to  the  point:  no  practical  success  could  be  expec¬ 
ted  from  the  appeal.  However,  this  did  not  embarrass  the  Ca¬ 
dets  and  everything  was  taken  care  of  in  the  classical  manner, 
since  their  leaders  were  masters  in  the  art  of  conciliatory 
formulas.  The  appeal  was  approved  in  principle,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  Cadets  pointed  out  that  it  had  already  attained 
its  goal  and  the  Duma  would  be  summoned  on  the  date  set.  There¬ 
fore,  there  was  no  need  to  implement  the  appeal,  and  refusal 
of  tax  payments  and  compulsory  military  service  was  unnecessary. 
The  party  again  appeared  united  and  tightly-knit,  and  even  fif¬ 
teen  years  later,  in  1921,  writing  in  Three  Attempts.  Miliukov 
was  for  some  reason  seriously  suggesting  to  his  readers  that 
the  Viborg  Appeal  attained  its  goal.  Supposedly  because  of  it, 
the  Duma,  was  summoned.  According  to  Miliukov, 

'‘The  Viborg  Manifesto  lost  its  political  significance 
and  obviously  could  only  be  the  signal  for  persecution 
of  individual  victims.  Instead  of  continuing  militant 
demonstrations ,  the  members  of  the  party  began  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  elections  to  the  Second  State  Duma". 

This  is  the  way  legends  are  preserved,  but  who  was  being 

deceived  by  this  in  1921? 

But  the  matter  did  not  end  there.  Another  difficult  or¬ 
deal  lay  in  store.  The  deputies  who  signed  the  Appeal  were 
called  to  account  and  prohibited  from  participating  in  the 
elections.  Because  of  this,  the  First  Duma  disappeared  for¬ 
ever  from  political  life  and  "dii  minores",  lesser  Cadet  lights, 


appeared  in  the  Duma.  In  1907,  in  quite  a  different  atmosphere, 
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the  members  of  the  First  Duma  were  brought  to  public  trial. 

The  legal  defence  of  the  deputies  who  signed  the  Appeal 
was  not  left  to  them  alone  but  was  in  the  hands  of  able  law¬ 
yers  who  had  good  grounds  for  a  case.  The  activities  of  the 
defendants  did  not  come  under  Article  129,  under  which  it  was 
proposed  to  try  them,  since  they  were  guilty  only  of  writing  the 
Appeal,  which  could  of  course  be  considered  criminal,  but  not 
of  disseminating  it.  From  the  legal  point  of  view  there  was 
a  vast  difference  between  these;  the  defendants  accused  only 
of  writing  the  Appeal  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  political 
rights.  In  this  argument  the  moral  victory  was  won  by  the 
lawyers,  though  they  did  not  convince  the  judges.  Eloquent  proof 
of  this  took  place  at  the  trial.  The  Court,  yielding  to  the 
defence,  had  to  change  the  formulation  of  questions  three 
times,  and  even  after  the  third  time  objections  could  not  be 
avoided.  But  it  was  impossible  to  confine  oneself  to  the  le¬ 
gal  aspect  of  this  case.  For  a  few  days  the  First  Duma,  which 
could  and  had  to  justify  before  society  and  history  the 
strange  instruction  which  it  had  given  to  the  people,  appeared 
to  have  been  reborn.  It  even  acted  like  the  First  Duma:  when 
Muromtsev  rose,  all  the  defendants  rose,  and  even  did  so  sev¬ 
eral  times,  not  noticing  that  this  was  quite  ridiculous. 

The  first  explanations  of  the  defendants  were  given  in  the 
name  of  all,  by  the  three  great  political  figures:  Petrunke- 
vich,  Kokoshkin  and  Nabokov.  They  were  allowed  to  say  all 
they  wished  without  any  interruption  and  could  express  them¬ 
selves  freely.  Suddenly  a  new  note  rang  false  in  the  speeches 
of  the  Cadet  orators.  Pe trunk evich  and  Kokoshkin,  in  their 
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preliminary  explanations,  and  clearest  of  all,  Muromtsev,  in 
his  concluding  words,  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  aim  of 
the  Viborg  Appeal  was  to  restrain  the  masses  from  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  uprising. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  these  words  were  insincere, 
spoken  to  win  over  the  judges  to  their  side.  The  Viborg  de¬ 
fendants  did  not  conduct  themselves  at  the  trial  as  did  the 
Peasant  Union  later  on.  But  their  words  were  characteristic 
as  an  illustration  of  self-suggestion.  People  have  a  natural 
tendency,  by  backdating,  to  ascribe  to  themselves  foresight  of 
the  unexpected  because  they  do  not  like  to  admit  mistakes. 

This  new  explanation  of  the  manifesto  was  elaborated  when  the 
Viborg  Appeal  failed,  as  fruitlessly  as  the  armed  uprisings 
which  were  predicted  earlier  and  which  were  expected  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  It  became  tempting  to  say  to  themselves  and  later  to 
others,  that  even  this  failure  was  in  reality  only  a  new  Ca¬ 
det  victory.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  find  out  who  invented 
this  legend  or  who  believed  it.  Undoubtedly  no  one  thought 
of  such  an  aim  at  Viborg,  because  at  that  time  it  was  the  in¬ 
difference  of  the  population. not  its  excesses,  that  was  feared, 
ana  the  aim  of  the  Appeal  was  to  excite,  not  soothe.  People 
already  in  a  revolutionary  mood  could  not  be  attracted  by  the 
Viborg  Appeal  for  it  gave  them  no  way  out,  and  it  could  not 
inflame  indifferent  people  because  the  instructions  emanating 
from  this  high  source  were  so  meaningless.  The  Appeal  could 
only  dampen  enthusiasm  and  indeed  it  did.  It  was  therefore, 
only  a  new  Cadet  mistake.  But  to  claim  that  this  cooling  off 
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was  the  aim  of  the  Appeal  and  that  was  why  it  was  -written, 
was  merely  pretence  at  infallibility,  and  those  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  explain  it  this  way  did  not  understand  the  awkward¬ 
ness  of  their  position.  I  well  remember  the  painful  impression 
this  assertion  made  at  the  trial.  To  begin  with  it  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  revolutionary  parties  which  submitted 
to  Cadet  leadership  after  the  dissolution  and  signed  the  Appeal 
without  debate.  They  were  hurt  to  learn  that  the  aim  of  the 
Appeal  was  to  prevent  the  revolution.  It  was  even  more  shame¬ 
ful  that  the  people  were  to  be  deceived  by  participating  in 
the  Appeal.  The  Trudoviki  (Lukin)  and  the  Social-Democrats 
(Ramishvili)  disavowed  the  Cadet  explanations .  Ramishvili  did 
this  particularly  clearly.  He  admitted  that  the  Viborg  Appeal 
was  a  weak,  ineffective  protest  but,  "that  was  not  my  aim  when 
I  signed  the  Appeal 11 .  He  concluded  sorrowfully,  "It  is  clear 
that  what  we  had  done  did  not  feed  the  flame  of  revolt".  Neither 
the  conceited  cunning  of  the  Cadets  nor  their  later  boasting 
added  much  to  their  fame. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Duma  was  the  work  of  Stoiypin  and 
it  brought  him  to  the  forefront.  His  plan  might  have  succeeded. 
In  politics  everything  is  quickly  forgotten  and  former  enemies 
can  work  together  later.  Liberal  society,  personified  by  the 
Cadets,  could  forget  the  collapse  of  the  Cadet  ministry,  the 
dissolution  of  their  Duma  and  much  else.  But  in  spite  of  all 
his  talents  there  'was  much  that  Stoiypin  did  not  understand; 
he  had  no  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  victor  must  make  his 
peace  with  the  vanquished,  if  he  cannot  destroy  him.  He 
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repeated  the  error  of  the  First  Duma  when  the  latter  consid¬ 
ered  itself  the  victor.  His  program  came  to  he  based  on 

contradictions .  No  matter  how  mistaken  the  Cadets’  tactics 

[ 

were  in  the  Duma,  it  was  impossible  to  implement  liberal  re¬ 
forms  and  establish  a  liberal  regime  while  carrying  on,  simul¬ 
taneously,  a  merciless  struggle  against  the  Cadets;  this  sim¬ 
ply  restored  them  to  their  former  popularity.  Stolypin  failed 
to  understand  that  a  policy  of  strife  strengthened  only  the 
extreme  flanks  and  deprived  his  liberal  policy  of  a  firm 
foundation.  His  policy  created  the  completely  left  wing  Sec¬ 
ond  Duma,  and,  after  its  dissolution,  it  pushed  Stolypin 
into  the  hands  of  the  right  wing.  But  this  is  already  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  this  book. 
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CONCLUSION 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  a  person,  or  a  whole 
country,  which  seems  to  determine  all  future  existence.  The 
meeting  of  the  First  Duma  seemed  to  be  such  a  moment.  This 
may  be  only  the  self-delusion  of  contemporaries,  and,  with 
the  passage  of  time,  a  different  point  of  view  may  prevail. 
Even  the  downfall  of  Old  Russia  finally  may  be  regarded  as 
only  a  minor  episode  in  history,  when  everything  has  been 
revaluated.  But,  when  events  of  catastrophic  significance 
occur,  contemporaries  cannot  be  indifferent.  What  pushed 

Russia  on  this  road  of  destruction? 

1 

In  his  Reminiscences ,  Miliukov  quotes  Witte’s  words, 
which  he  regards  as  flattery:  "It  is  too  bad  that  I  did  not 
know  you  well;  perhaps  things  might  have  turned  out  different¬ 
ly".  After  1917,  similar  admissions  were  made  even  from 
more  unexpected  quarters.  But  there  is  some  truth  in  Witte's 
statement.  It  is,  of  course,  not  a  matter  of  the  personali¬ 
ties  of  Miliukov  and  Witte,  but  they  are  symbols,  and  it  was 
most  unfortunate  that  they  could  not  have  worked  together  in 
1906.  Witte  regretted  it  because  he  understood  how  helpful 
Miliukov  could  have  been  to  him.  Witte  could  have  been  of 
even  more  help  to  Miliukov,  but  Miliukov  did  not  understand 
this  • 

Witte  Wes  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  old 
state  authority.  He  favored  reform,  not  merely  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  old  order.  But,  as  a  practical  man  trying  to 
get  results,  he  always  took  into  consideration  the  realities 
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of  the  situation  and  the  benefits  that  could  be  derived 
from  it  by  the  government  as  well  as  by  the  population.  He 
knew  that  inertia  must  be  overcome  by  patience  not  violence, 
and  his  opinions  were  shared  by  other  members  of  the  bureauc¬ 
racy.  There  were  more  forward-looking  men  among  them  than 
people  believed,  but  they  suffered  from  the  usual  failings 
of  “practical  people":  they  were  insufficiently  educated 
theoretically.  “Educated",  people  superciliously  called 
them,  “talented  by  nature",  “self-learners",  etc.  Therefore, 
better  acquaintance  with  Miliukov  would  have  been  useful  in 
correcting  Witte* s  one-sided  upbringing. 

But  in  what  way  was  Miliukov  also  a  symbol?  In  Three 
Attempts,  he  wrote  of  Kokoshkin:  “In  the  Moscow  circle  of 
friends  only  Kokoshkin  showed  the  promise  of  a  true  politician". 
Miliukov,  himself,  was  such  a  "real  politician".  Practical 
liberal  workers  were  to  be  found  in  various  spheres  of  social 
and  state  life.  They  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the 
existing  authority,  but  they  did  not  reject  it,  nor  did  they 
refuse  to  collaborate  with  it. 

The  Liberation  Movement  created  quite  a  different  kind  of 
liberal  fighters  and  raised  a  new  banner  of  combat.  It  was 
invented  by  those  who  came  to  be  called  "real  politicians", 
rich  in  theoretical  knowledge  rather  than  in  political  expe¬ 
rience.  The  stubbornness  of  the  government  exhausted  the  patience 
of  liberal  workers,  and  the  theoreticians  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  source  of  evil,  the  autocracy.  The  conviction 
that,  "there  will  be  no  improvement  in  Russia  as  long  as  the 
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autocracy  exists"  came  to  be  the  simple  solution  for  all  diffi 
culties*  Instead  of  the  former  struggle  for  "reforms",  the 
battle  for  "reform",  for  a  constitution,  began. 

These  "real  politicians",  learned  men,  writers,  etc. 
naturally  became  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  and  left  their 
imprint  upon  it.  To  the  question  of  what  would  replace  au¬ 
tocracy,  the  new  leaders  sought  an  answer  in  the  institutions 
of  more  advanced  states.  In  their  opinion,  not  evolution  but 
rejection  of  the  old  order  had  to  become  the  foundation  of 
the  new  one;  in  their  aloofness  from  reality  they  saw  the  best 

proof  of  their  perfection.  Miliukov  was  a  good  representative 

2 

of  such  "politicians".  He  was  not  a  "practical  worker"  and 
his  prestige  in  politics  came  mostly  from  His  profession  as 
a  writer  and  his  authority  as  a  man  of  learning. 

While  the  Liberation  Movement  continued,  Witte  could  not 
be  useful  to  Miliukov,  as  they  would  not  have  found  any  com¬ 
mon  ground.  Witte  could  not  have  understood  either  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  immediate  destruction  of  the  autocracy,  or  the  in¬ 
difference  of  theoreticians  to  practical  improvements  of  life. 
But  the  Liberation  Movement  could  not  win  otherwise.  The  sin 
of  the  autocracy  lay  in  creating  it,  but,  once  the  movement  be 
gan,  victory  was  impossible  to  attain  in  any  other  way.  It 
became,  therefore,  the  victory  of  "real  politicians",  of 
whom  Miliukov  was  a  symbol* 

But  when  the  autocracy  granted  the  const itut ion,  the  task 
changed.  By  classical  comparison,  instead  of  erecting  a  new 
edifice,  the  old  one  could  be  thoroughly  renovated.  A  choice 
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had  to  be  made:  either  to  disregard  the  concession  of  the 
government  and  to  continue  the  former  struggle  till  complete 
victory  was  won,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  the  constitution  as 
it  was  and  on  that  basis  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the 
government . 

In  case  of  such  an  agreement,  Witte  was  indispensable  to 
Miliukov.  He  was  the  symbol  of  all  that  was  wholesome  in  the 
old  order.  If  Miliukov  could  best  outline  the  goals  to  be 
attained,  Witte  could  much  more  skillfully  determine  the  me¬ 
thods  and  tempo  by  which  these  could  be  realized.  The  quali¬ 
ties  which  gave  "real  politicians"  superiority  in  wartime  put 
them  at  a  disadvantage  when  the  country  had  to  be  calmed  and 
reeducated  on  a  new  basis.  The  practical  wisdom  of  the 
"politician"  and  his  superiority  over  the  "theoretician"  con¬ 
sists  of  his  ability  to  do  that.  Therefore,  to  ensure  the 
victory  of  1905?  collaboration  of  idealists  and  practical  men, 
wise  propagators  of  the  new  and  the  best  representatives  of 
the  old,  was  necessary. 

But  the  "real  politicians"  did  not  want  to  surrender 
their  pre-eminent  position.  Compromise  and  gradual  achieve¬ 
ment  were  regarded  as  "lowering  the  flag";  everything  was  to 
be  achieved  at  once.  Of  course,  the  ideal  of  liberalism  in 
1906,  constitutional  monarchy,  was  quite  attainable,  but  it 
could  not  be  realized  fully,  immediately.  A  transitional 

period  was  necessary  before  establishing  in  Russia  the  "four- 

3 

tail”,  the  single  chamber  and  a  responsible  ministry,  con¬ 
sidering  the  country’s  lack  of  preparedness  for  all  these. 
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The  impatience  of  doctrinaires  was  most  evident  in  the 
matter  of  "theoretical  assertions  and  principles",  which  were 
the  chief  baggage  of  the  theoreticians.  Concessions  in  such 
matters  were  regarded  as  betrayal.  This  gave  rise  to  the  un¬ 
realistic  and  harmful  attitude  of  Cadet  "politicians"  to  the 
position  of  the  monarchy  in  Russia. 

According  to  the  ideology  of  "theoreticians",  the  basis 
of  state  authority  was  the  "sovereignty  of  the  people",  which 
in  Russia’s  immature  state  was  simplified  to  a  scheme  invol¬ 
ving  the  absolute  authority  of  popular  representat ion.  The 
monarchy,  considered  a  survival  of  backward  political  customs, 
was  no  longer  necessary.  Therefore,  only  a  Constituent 
Assembly  had  the  right  to  draft  a  constitution.  This  asser¬ 
tion,  made  as  far  back  as  1905  in  the  name  of  the  Zemski  Con¬ 
gresses,  was  conveyed  to  Witte.  In  1921,  in  Three  Attempts 
Miliukov  confirmed  that  this  was  the  only  "theoretically  cor¬ 
rect  way".  Such  an  approach  is  an  abuse  of  the  prestige  of 
"theory".  The  science  of  government  teaches  us  that  the  value 
of  state  forms  is  relative.  When  a  permanent  state  order  is 
being  established,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  not  what  is 
theoretically  correct,  but  what  is  best  suited  to  the  partic¬ 
ular  people  concerned;  what  they  can  understand  and  accept. 

A  nation  does  not  live  by  theories.  Governments  often  stay 
in  power  on  irrational  foundations:  recognition  of  inequality, 
submission  of  the  government  to  "Divine  Providence",  respect 
for  elders,  and  many  other  "backward"  motives.  Recognition  of 
authority  is  a  question  of  psychology,  like  the  basis  of 
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morals,  rights,  or  religion.  These  are  not  the  same  for 
everyone.  The  intelligentsia  did  not  regard  the  prestige  of 
state  authority  in  the  same  way  as  did  the  unenlightened 
masses,  which  were  the  predominant  group  in  Russia.  In  1906, 
these  masses  regarded  the  authority  of  the  monarch  not  only  as 
the  customary  hut  also  as  the  only  lawful  authority,  resting 
on  general  popular  acceptance.  There  could  be  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  its  actions,  as  there  could  be  grumbling  even 
against  God;  but  the  monarch's  right  to  be  the  governing  au¬ 
thority  was  not  subject  to  any  doubt.  Had  the  monarchy  fal¬ 
len  in  1906,  making'  it  necessary  to  establish  a  new  gov¬ 
erning  force,  there  was  considerable  doubt  whether  the  country 
would  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  "four-tail"  election. 

Fortunately  for  Russia  the  government  was  not  toppled 
and  this  question  did  not  arise  in  1906.  The  customary,  law¬ 
ful  authority  of  the  Tsar,  blessed  by  the  church  and  ancient 
tradition,  wag  not  denied  by  anyone.  The  Tsar  introduced  a 
new  constitutional  order  in  Russia,  and  in  this  origin  lay 
its  chief  strength,  but  theoretically  this  superiority  was 
not  desirable.  The  theoreticians  could  not  understand  that, 
at  that  time,  the  people  would  not  accept  the  " independent" 
authority  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  or  the  Duma;  to  them 
these  would  be  the  master's  plaything. 

It  was  in  the  interests  of  Russia  to  make  use  of  the 
prestige  of  the  monarchy,  not  to  reject  it,  and  to  combine 
the  demands  of  "theory"  with  the  realistic  force  of  popular 
consciousness.  This  was  better  served  by  a  constitution  de¬ 
signed  by  the  monarchy,  than  one  drafted  by  the  Constituent 
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Assembly.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  constitutional  monarchy 
was  the  best  me?? ns  of  leading  the  country  to  complete  popular 
sovereignty.  The  unity  of  Russia  and  its  state  interests  were, 
until  now,  personified  by  the  monarch.  Undermining  his  author¬ 
ity,  and  entering  into  conflict  with  him,  was  harmful  and  be¬ 
yond  the  strength  of  the  Duma.  It  was  impossible  to  introduce 
the  constitutional  order  by  humiliating  the  monarch,  subordi¬ 
nating  him  to  the  Duma,  and  trying  to  inspire  the  country  by 
a  scheme  of  parliamentarism  in  which  the  monarch  had  no  au¬ 
thority;  such  a  scheme  was  not  quite  comprehensible  even  to 
the  intellectual  elite.  This  road  could  lead  only  to  revolu¬ 
tion;  the  monarchy  protected  Russia  from  it.  This  was  recog¬ 
nized,  later,  even  by  the  "real  politicians 11 ,  as  was  seen  in 
1917?  when  Miliukov,  though  the  monarchy's  prestige  had  been 
undermined  by  war,  still  urged  Michael  not  to  reject  the 
throne.  But  this  was  not  thought  of  in  the  irresponsible 
year  1906. 

The  Cadet  position  was  ambiguous,  as  always.  They  did 
not  wage  war  on  the  monarchy,  declaring  themselves  "republi¬ 
cans"  only  when  the  monarchy  disappeared;  they  did  not  employ 
any  impolite  words  in  the  address,  and  even  included  terms  of 
respect  in  it.  But  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
debase  the  prestige  of  the  monarchy  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
at  every  opportunity.  They  declared  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tion  to  be  a  "violation  of  the  will  of  the  people",  and  claimed 
that  the  wishes  of  the  Duma  were  above  the  law.  "In  the  name 
of  the  people",  they  demanded  a,  system  of  government  which  the 
people  did  not  understand .  Even  if  the  intellectual  4lite 
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did  not  need  the  monarchy,  and  was  prepared  for  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  republic,  the  masses  of  the  people  regarded  the  prestige 
of  the  monarch  above  the  prestige  of  the  newly- created  Duma, 
When  the  "Fundamental  Laws"  gave  both  forces  (the  old  and  the 
new)  the  opportunity  of  working  together,  they  provided  the 
best  solution  for  Russia’s  problems. 

Not  only  was  collaboration  the  best  solution;  it  also 
conformed  to  the  psychology  of  the  liberal  workers  themselves. 
They  were  not,  by  nature,  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  the 
government;  rather  they  suffered  from  the  opposite  extreme. 

Their  existence  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  state  apparatus . 
cultivated  in  them  caution,  compliance  and  fear  of  sharp  pro¬ 
tests.  But  the  government  was  not  the  only  thing  the  liberals 
had  to  fear;  equally  dangerous  was  the  impatience  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  they  tried  to  serve,  and  who  accused  them  of  modera¬ 
tion  and  indecision.  This  stereotyped  accusation  was  levelled 
mainly  against  liberals  of  note,  like  M.  Miliutin,  A.  Saburov, 
M.Loris-Melikov  and  others.  However,  the  same  reproaches  be¬ 
came  the  lot  of  numberless,  obscure  workers  who  followed  the 
same  course.  Cur  literature  has  preserved  some  of  these  accu¬ 
sations  in  the  work  of  the  lyric  poet  N.  A.  Nekrasov,  who 
forever  vacillated  in  his  appraisal,  both  of  himself  and  others, 
between  criticism  of  "caution11  and  the  realization  that  a  use¬ 
ful  existence  is  often  a  more  difficult  feat  than  a  dramatic 
but  useless  catastrophe.  Compromise  with  the  government  was 
frequently  evidence  of  true  heroism  of  Russian  liberalism. 

The  promulgation  of  the  constitution  and  convocation  of 
the  Duma  opened  to  people  of  this  type  hitherto  unheard  of 
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opportunities  of  action,  which  were  at  the  same  time  in  con¬ 
formity  with  their  habit  of  working  together  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  within  the  framework  of  law.  But  when  this  occurred  in 
1906,  the  old  liberalism  had  come  under  the  leadership  of  the 
'’real  politicians",  people  of  a  new  pattern  who  had  passed 
through  the  school  of  the  Liberation  Movement  in  alliance  with 
the  revolutionaries,  and  who  were  infected  by  their  psychology 
and  methods.  Little  by  little  they  drew  away  from  the  former 
peaceful,  gradual  reform  activity,  mesmerized  by  the  victo¬ 
ries  and  fireworks  of  "revolutionary  epochs",  which  they  emu¬ 
lated.  Criticism  of  revolutions  and  recognition  of  their 
weaknesses  came  to  be  considered  a  betrayal  of  "liberal  prin¬ 
ciples".  The  revolution  was  described  a s  the  "heroic  period" 
which,  supposedly,  reveals  the  best  qualities  of  the  human 
soul,  and  quickly  leads  to  a  glorious  future.  If  it  brings 
in  its  wake  much  injustice,  baseness  and  brutality,  this  is 
only  deserved  retribution  for  the  iniquities  of  the  past.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  sufferings  of  individuals  are  insignificant  com¬ 
pared  to  the  benefits  that  the  people  as  a  whole  derive  from 
revolution.  Revolutionary  house-cleaning  leads  to  the  goal 
faster  and  more  surely  than  gradual  reforms. 

Such  an  unnatural  cult  of  "revolution"  among  the  support¬ 
ers  of  a  just  order  and  liberal  ideas  had  its  counterpart  in 
the  cult  of  "war",  in  the  opposite  political  camp.  Here,  war, 
instead  of  revolution,  provided  the  great  opportunities  for 
talent,  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  considered  man's  best  in¬ 
stincts.  And  here,  too,  the  inevitable  sacrifices  were  repaid 
a  hundredfold  by  the  victory  and  its  glorious  results.  How 
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dull  and  colorless,  compared  to  war,  seemed  peaceful 
“bourgeois  life"! 

Those  who  survived  present-day  wars  and  revolutions  do 
not  understand  these  cults.  In  the  first  place,  both  these 
phenomena  have  become  familiar  to  us  in  their  true  light,  and 
not  as  they  are  painted  in  battle  pictures  and  cheap  popular 
literature,  so  that  much  of  their  fascination  has  disappeared. 
Secondly,  we  can  see  clearly  that  to  resort  to  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  force  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  permanent  social  im¬ 
provements  is  self-deception.  That  is  why  war  and  revolution 
are  always  disastrous  in  themselves;  they  are  either  unneces¬ 
sary  or  solve  nothing. 

Let  us  take  war.  The  rare  benefits  that  it  may  bring 
can  always  be  won  more  gradually  by  peaceful  means.  Present- 
day  national  interests  are  so  interwoven  that  a  temporary 
preponderance  of  one  power  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
condition.  Instability  can  be  concealed  by  acrobatics  only  for 
a  short  time  and  international  equilibrium  is  always  gradually 
restored  with  the  passage  of  time.  We  witnessed  this  in 
World  War  I. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  revolution.  We  Russians  experi¬ 
enced  several  great  events  in  the  twentieth  century,  among 
them  two  revolutions.  It  is  instructive  to  trace  through 
them  the  correlation  between  liberal  reforms  and  “revolutionary 
conquests'1 . 

The  first  of  these  events,  the  Liberation  Movement,  had 
no  revolutionary  goals.  In  fact,  many  of  its  le°ders  strove 
for  the  introduction  of  a  constitutional  order  to  protect 
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Russia  from  the  menace  of  revolution.  The  reforms  demanded 
by  the  Liberation  Movement  could  be  a  direct  continuation  of 
the  Epoch  of  Great  Reforms.  The  connection  of  the  Liberation 
Movement  with  revolution  was  a  temporary  anomaly,  born  of 
the  blindness  of  the  old  order  and  the  impatience  of  our  po¬ 
litical  leaders.  The  latter  felt  that  the  autocracy  would 
not  return  to  the  path  of  liberal  reforms  and  was  more  harm¬ 
ful  than  the  revolution.  So  autocracy  became  enemy  number  one. 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  the  periodical  Liberation 
claimed  that  Pleve  was  more  dangerous  than  Japan.  Liberal 
leaders  no  longer  believed  that  the  evolution  of  the  autocracy 
was  possible. 

This  was  a  two-fold  error.  With  all  its  failings  the 
autocracy  was  still  immeasurably  preferable  to  revolution. 
Besides,  it  did  prove  capable  of  correcting  itself,  and  even 
of  changing  over  to  a  constitutional  order.  But  victors  are 
not  judged,  and  the  "politicians”  were  victorious.  Thejr  won 
the  constitution  without  a  revolution. 

This  was  a  brilliant  victory  for  liberalism,  and  the  way 
lay  open  before  it.  But,  though  the  revolutionaries  lost 
their  best  opportunity  as  a  result  of  the  concession  of 
October  17th,  they  still  would  not  surrender.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  itself  became  the  object  of  their  attacks  and  the  Cadets 
their  most  dangerous  enemies.  This  attitude  was  consistent, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Cadets,  under  such 
circumstances,  tried  to  maintain  their  ties  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries,  and  to  keep  them  ”in  reserve”.  Neither  alliance 
with  revolutionaries  nor  a  Constituent  Assembly  nor  conflict 
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with  the  monarchy  was  now  necessary  to  introduce  further  lib¬ 
eral  reforms.  Political  freedom  and  social  justice  were  now 
attainable  by  the  simple  implementation  of  the  new  order. 

And  yet,  the  Cadets,  together  with  the  revolutionaries,  con¬ 
tinued  to  rock  the  constitution.  They  refused  to  observe  its 
rules  until  they  attained  full  popular  sovereignty,  a  single 
Chamber,  an  impotent  monarch,  party  government,  and  party  dom¬ 
ination.  To  achieve  this  goal  they  thoughtlessly  pushed  the 
country  toward  an  unnecessary  revolution. 

Fortunately  the  government  proved  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  revolution  in  1906  and  the  constitutional  interlude 
(1906  -  1917)  began.  However,  it  did  not  save  Russia  and  ten 
years  later  the  revolution  came  anyway.  Neither  liberal  so¬ 
ciety  nor  the  revolutionary  parties  provoked  it.  Rather,  it 
was  brought  on  by  the  unbearable  burden  of  war  and  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  government,  which  lost  its  head.  Only  the  October 
Revolution  was  the  work  of  revolutionaries,  who  began  to  work 
for  the  seizure  of  power  in  February,  1917*  Their  attitude 
toward  the  Provisional  Government  resembled  that  of  the  First 
Duma  toward  the  Tsarist  regime  in  1906,  only  the  Bolsheviks 
were  more  consistent  and  so  they  were  victorious. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  was  harmful  because  its  goals  did 
not  correspond  to  Russia’s  needs.  Realized  by  force,  such  a 
victory  could  not  bring  beneficial  results.  Actually,  so  far, 
nothing  which  the  October  Revolution  promised,  has  yet  been 
achieved:  neither  popular  sovereignty  nor  equality,  neither 

the  domination  of  workers  nor  communism.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  sores  of  the  old  order  have  reappeared  in  an  uglier  form  - 
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personal  authority,  privileged  classes,  a  new  all-powerful 
bureaucracy  and  the  def encelessness  of  the  individual.  Of 
course,  the  commanding  heights  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  group;  a  new  aristocracy  has  arisen,  a  new  court  with 
its  officialdom;  the  workers  have  become  complete  outcasts; 
and  ambitious  persons  have  become  the  new  bureaucracy  domina¬ 
ting  the  people.  The  new  masters  may,  perhaps,  be  pleased  with 
their  personal  fate,  but  these  were  not  the  tasks  set  by  the 
revolution,  and  so  it  did  not  win.  Only  a  few  benefited 
from  the  common  misfortune.  The  same  thing  happens  in  war,  but 
that  is  not  why  wars  are  fought  and  revolutions  acclaimed. 

In  this  history,  "February"  occupies  a  special  place.  It 
is  instructive  for  liberal  society,  which  won  its  revolution 
in  February.  The  Cadet  drearn  of  a  union  of  liberalism  with 
revolutionary  idealists  was  resurrected.  The  new  government 
announced  the  very  same  program  which  was  proposed  in  1906. 

All  the  old  slogans  were  there:  a  sovereign  Constituent 
Assembly,  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  the  repeal  of  the 
Exceptional  Regulations,  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  expropriation  of  private  land.  All  that  the  First 
Duma  tried  to  attain  was  announced  in  the  first  declaration 
of  the  revolution.  In  February,  the  First  Duma  had  its  re¬ 
venge,  and  its  veteran,  Vinaver,  identified  and  hailed  the 
Duma’s  original  policy  in  the  proposals  of  the  Provisional  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Perhaps  he  was  right. 

4 

But  a  liberal  program  was  unable  to  control  the  "Acheront" . 
Such  a  program,  might  have  been  implemented  in  1906,  gradually 
and  in  agreement  with  the  existing  authority,  which  would  have 
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been  a  guarantee  of  its  permanence.  But  to  introduce  it  at 
once,  by  means  of  revolution, was  "squaring  the  circle".  The 
liberal  February  Revolution  which  dreamed  of  doing  this,  was 
destined  to  failure  at  its  birth. 

The  position  of  the  Provisional  Government  was,  of  course, 
exceptionally  difficult,  but  the  difficulty  did  not  lie  in  the 
fact  that  it  had  simultaneously  to  reform  the  estate  order  and 
continue  the  war.  The  government  was  not  deposed  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  but  by  the  Bolsheviks,  who,  from  the  first,  understood, 
deceived,  and  used  the  "Acheront" ,  and  then  silenced  it  with  a 
brutal  hand. 

The  February  (Government  should  not  have  disputed  with  the 
11  Acheront"  but  should  have  fought  against  it;  yet,  since  it 
sincerely  believed  in  liberal  principles,  it  did  not  want  to 
govern  by  force.  Nevertheless  revolutionary  achievements  can 
be  confirmed  only  in  this  way.  When  former  authority  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  stability  can  be  restored  in  the  troubled  state  only 
by  despotic,  not  liberal  measures.  That  is  why  victorious  rev¬ 
olutions  are  always  hostile  to  liberties  and  rights,  and  lead 
to  dictatorships.  Without  the  dictatorship  of  the  Jacobins, 
France  would  have  been  crushed  b j  a  foreign  coalition.  Franco 
could  not  have  put  down  the  revolution  in  Spain  without  brutal  - 
ity,  and  the  Spanish  Republicans  could  not  have  fought  for 
three  years  without  similar  cruelties.  Trying  to  serve  liberal 
ideals  but  attain  them  through  revolution  is  like  starting  a 
game  which  is  impossible  to  win.  Failure  to  understand  this, 
coupled  with  the  desire  to  make  the  revolution  not  only  great 
but  also  bloodless,  and  to  make  it  the  triumph  of  liberal 
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principles,  was  the  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  but  it  also  gave  a  peculiar  fascination  to  the 
February  period . 

In  the  early  days  of  the  revolution,  I  was  invited  to 
Karabchevsky 1 s  home,  to  a  meeting  of  lawyers.  Kerensky  asked 
us  to  help  him  "to  put  Russian  justice  on  an  unrivalled  plane", 
and  the  meeting  enthusiastically  undertook  this  task.  I  did 
not  participate  in  this  fruitless  effort  because  I  considered 
that  the  revolution,  which  was  in  reality  the  violation  of  law 
and  rights,  was  not  an  appropriate  time  for  improving  justice. 

I  was  attacked  for  my  pessimism,  particularly  by  Karabchevsky . 
The  cream  of  the  intelligentsia  were  there,  and  they  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  revolution  would  regard  law  and  rights  with 
respect  and  "would  put  Russian  justice  on  an  unrivalled  plane". 
In  conformity  with  this  delusion,  Muraviev's  Commission  was 
set  up,  to  bring  to  justice  former  ministers  for  violation  of 
laws  which  were  repealed  by  the  revolution  judging  them.  This 
Commission,  with  its  contradictory  task,  became  the  symbol 
of  this  period. 

The  people  who  had  to  control  the  revolution  in  1917,  were 
not  suited  to  the  task  of  restoring  the  order  which  the  revo¬ 
lution  destroyed.  They  did  not  have  the  necessary  capacity  for 
violence  and  ruthlessness,  and  were  too  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice.  No  wonder  they  did  not 
want  revolution  in  191?  and  did  not  try  to  gain  the  power 
which  was  thrust  upon  them  against  their  will.  But  this  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  their  adherents  and  predecessors,  the  members 
of  the  First  Duma.  They  were  equally  incompetent  to  control 
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the  revolution,  but,  disregarding  this,  they  voluntarily 
rejected  the  opportunity  of  realizing  their  aims  peacefully, 
and  steered  a  revolutionary  course.  Yet,  they  only  had  to  be 
true  to  themselves  to  carry  on  peaceful  work;  they  were  "born" 
for  this.  The  Duma  had  to  realize  that  it  was  not  the  whole 
country,  that  it  was  not  above  the  law  and  needed  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  that  the  monarchy  was  a  beneficial  force.  Liberal 
society  had  to  develop  the  consciousness  that  its  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  traditional  authority  would  be  more  useful 
than  the  continuation  of  its  aggressive  alliance  with  the 
,fAcherontn.  No  greater  sin  could  be  committed  against  liberal 
ideas  than  to  provoke  the  revolution  at  that  moment.  But,  in 
this  regard,  liberalism  actually  sa w  eye  to  eye  with  the 
revolutionaries,  and,  in  so  doing,  not  only  repudiated  itself 
but  also  paved  the  way  for  the  events  of  191?. 

After  October  17th,  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 

movement,  realizing  that  the  Cadets  were  not  their  fellow- 

travellers,  deserted  them,  but  the  Cadets  still  did  not  want 

to  lose  their  contact  with  the  revolution.  "We  knew",  said 
5 

Miliukov,  "that  this  collaboration  would  still  be  useful". 

This  expectation  of  two  fronts  made  open  Cadet  agreement  with 
the  government  impossible  and  their  efforts  at  a  behind-the- 
scenes  agreement  insincere.  The  Cadets  rejected  co-operation 
with  the  government,  kept  the  revolution  "in  reserve",  and, 
as  a  result,  remained  alone  without  any  support  in  the  country. 

And  the  question  remains:  how  could  the  clever  people 
who  led  the  First  Duma,  prefer  such  tactics  to  an  honest  attempt 
at  implementing  the  constitutional  order? 
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Whatever  way  we  regard  the  concrete  mistakes  made  at  that 
time,  the  root  of  them  all  lay  in  the  phenomenon  common  to  all 
such  circumstances,  the  defeat  inherent  in  every  victory.  In 
the  normal  evolution  of  life  changes  must  not  be  represented 
as  victories.  Too  often  victors  consider  their  temporary  ad¬ 
vantage  as  a  permanent  condition;  they  usually  exaggerate  their 
strength  and  the  enemy's  weakness,  and  so  lose  their  victory. 
Thus  in  1919  the  Allies  were  convinced  that  they  had  crushed 
Germany  forever.  In  1936  the  Front  Populaire  believing  it 
would  never  lose  power  because  it  had  defenders,  acted  in 
accordance  with  these  illusions.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
Russia  in  1906.  The  Duma  did  not  deign  to  be  a  loyal  parlia¬ 
ment  and  could  not  be  a  fully-fledged  representative  assembly. 

It  proved  to  be  a  monstrosity. 

All  legislative  activity  is  the  adaptation  of  external 
forms  of  life  to  internal  social  forces.  Real  statesmen  vis¬ 
ualize  this  growth  in  advance,  and  progress  is  made  in  good 
time,  imperceptibly.  But  if  this  adaptation  is  not  made  in 
time,  and  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  convulsing  upheavals 
and  "epochs  of  reform"  occur.  Social  achievements  made  under 
such  difficult  conditions  are  remembered  as  great  reforms.  If, 
however,  the  state  apparatus  continues  to  oppose  the  changes, 
the  destructive  forces  of  the  revolutionary  storm  rush  into 
the  struggle  and  mercilessly  smash  the  obsolete  apparatus;  this 
is  the  cause  and  the  significance  of  revolutions.  Revolutionary 
leaders  are  brought  to  the  forefront  by  their  destructive  dy¬ 
namic,  for  their  constructive  plan  is  always  utopian  and  in 
its  utopianism  lies  its  revolutionary  strength.  When  the  task 
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of  the  revolution  is  fulfilled,  revolutionary  statesmen  appear 
on  the  scene.  Their  former  supporters  consider  them  traitors, 
for  they  forsake  the  utopias  for  which  the  revolution  was 
fought  and  try  to  combine  the  old  and  the  new  to  restore  peace 
on  some  new  basis.  This  reconciliat ion  indicates  the  end  of 
the  revolution. 

Russia  had  both  these:  statesmen  of  very  high  calibre  and 
revolutionaries  of  great  destructive  force.  But  what  did 
liberal  society,  personified  by  the  Cadets,  achieve  in  the 
period  of  the  First  Duma?  It  proved  capable  only  of  hampering 
both  the  revolutionaries  and  the  reformers.  It  had  no  destruc¬ 
tive  force  and  so  could  not  lead  a  revolution.  Nor  did  it 
bring  its  statesmen  to  the  forefront,  because  its  creative 
force  could  be  exercised  only  in  collaboration  with  traditional 
authority  which  the  Cadets  rejected,  in  the  belief  that  the 
deposed  authority  would  not  rise  again  and  the  revolutionaries 
would  submit  to  them  and  they  would  accomplish  everything 
singlehanded .  Life  by-passed  these  childish  pretensions. 

The  leaders  of  the  Cadet  party  destroyed  it  by  this 
short-sighted  tactic,  their  play  at  revolution.  Of  course,  all 
periods  of  upheaval,  whether  they  be  in  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great  or  Konvent ,  foster  a  revolutionary  mood  and  methods. 

The  normal  development  of  life  is  then  generally  disturbed; 
former  orderly  customs  lose  their  force;  and  then  liberalism 
loses  its  chief  support.  We  were  going  through  such  an  epoch 
of  upheaval  when,  under  pressure  of  the  Liberation  Movement, 
the  ancient  citadel  of  autocracy  was  shaken.  The  old  order 
lost  its  prestige,  but  the  stormy  period  should  have  ended  on 
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October  17th,  1905,  and  the  task  of  the  Duma  in  1906,  was  a 
constructive  one:  the  reconciliation  of  the  old  and  the  new. 
But  the  Gadet  leaders  could  not  understand  this  task,  or  per¬ 
haps  they  refused  to  face  it.  Their  talents  were  directed  to¬ 
wards  a  false  and  harmful  goal. 

The  inglorious  end  was  hastened  by  another  factor.  Epochs 
of  upheaval  created  the  particularly  unhealthy  atmosphere,  which 
Miliukov  sympathetically  called  "the  enthusiasm  arising  from 

the  broad  scope  of  events".  He  reproached  me  for  not  realizing 

6 

it,  but  he  was  mistaken;  I  did.  This  malady  of  all  brilliant 

epochs  can  result  in  great  harm  if  we  regard  it  as  a  healthy 

sign,  for  it  furnishes  a  favorable  ground  for  human  weaknesses. 
Interdependence  is  a  vital  characteristic  of  social  life,  and 
modest  people  contribute  as  much  to  the  common  welfare  as  do 
great  public  figures.  But  governing  the  state  is  the  business 
of  professionals.  In  ancient  times  it  was  the  sole  right  of 
the  state  authority;  in  our  democratic  age  this  monopoly  has 
been  taken  over  by  politicians.  This  is  a  sound  procedure, 
but  in  an  epoch  of  "enthusiasm",  this  too,  is  changed.  Then 
everyone  wants  to  be  a  politician,  regarding  with  contempt  the 
ordinary  citizens  who  are  busy  with  their  personal  affairs; 
the  air  is  filled  with  notions  that  "a  cook  can  rule  the  state", 

and  government  is  a  simple  matter.  In  1917,  V.  V.  Shulgin 

quipped : 

"Autocracy  -  an  orchestra  is  playing  but  the  public  dares 
neither  to  boo  nor  applaud;  Constitution  -  the  public 
wins  the  right  to  express  its  opinion  about  the  orchestra; 
Revolution  -  the  public  has  driven  out  the  musicians  and 
grabbed  the  instruments  helter-skelter." 

This  is  the  result  of  "enthusiasms  arising  from  the  broad  scope 
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of  events'1.  The  evil  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  the  public 
grabs  the  instruments,  for  it  will  soon  realize  its  error.  A 
worse  evil  results  when  the  musicians,  instead  of  opposing  the 
childish  enthusiasm  of  the  public,  and,  fearing  loss  of 
popularity,  surrender  and  praise  its  inexperience  as  maturity. 

The  First  Duma  met  in  such  an  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The 
recent  victory  of  the  Liberation  Movement  created  all  the  temp¬ 
tations  typical  of  such  a  period.  The  most  placid  people  lost 
their  heads;  the  leaders  did  not  have  the  courage  to  "swim 
against  the  current",  and,  forgetting  their  wisdom,  they  were 
swept  into  the  common  flood.  The  Cadet  leaders  rejected  that 
which  constituted  the  essence  of  liberalism:  voluntary  sub¬ 
mission  to  a  just  order,  work  within  the  framework  of  the  law 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  This  explains  the  false 
steps  of  the  First  Duma.  It  is  useless  and  even  unfair  to 
criticize  them,  for  this  is  a  universal  phenomenon.  But  there 
can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  try  to  conceal  this  for  some 
reason.  Who  will  be  deceived  now?  The  First  Duma  passed 
through  history  with  flashing  brilliance,  but  it  was  completely 
fruitless.  It  wasted  an  opportunity  which  never  came  again, 
and  which  if  taken  might  have  changed  history.  Its  members 
deserved  to  accomplish  more  than  their  unfortunate  tactics 
permitted  them  to  do.  Others  had  to  take  up  the  task  where 
the  Duma  left  off.  But  as  I  said,  this  is  beyond  the  scope 
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F  0  0  T  NOTES 


1)  Miliukov,  P.  N.  Russian  Memoirs,  February,  1939. 

2)  Poliakov-Litovtzev,  11  on  n'est  trahi  que  par  les  siens". 

It  Is  curious  that  this  fault  of  Miliukov  was  regarded 
as  a  merit.  During  the  jubilee  celebrations  one  of  his 
admirers  wrote:  "On  thinking  It  over,  one  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  Miliukov  was  the  only  real  politician 
in  the  period  of  the  four  Dumas.  There  were  social 
politicians,  industrial  politicians,  professors  politi¬ 
cians,  lawyer  politicians,  landlord  politicians,  but 
Miliukov  alone,  was  just  a  politician,  though  he  was  a 
learned  historian  and  professor." 

3)  "four- tail"  -  the  equality  of  rights  for  peasants,  Jews, 
women,  and  nationalities. 

4)  "Acheront"  -  from  the  Greek  meaning  gods  of  destruction. 

The  term  was  used  to  describe  the  unstable  revolutionary 
condition  which  existed  in  Russia  at  the  time. 

5)  Russian  Memoirs ,  March  1931. 

6)  Miliukov,  P.  N. ,  Latest  News,  May  30th,  1937* 

Miliukov  stated  that  I  proved  unable  to  evaluate  the  "deep 
faith  of  the  Cadet  leaders  in  the  principles  they  defended  , 
and  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  broad  scope  of  events." 
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